PREFACE. 


‘Tax translation of the Bhagavadgtta which appearsin this volume 
wes originally undertsken merely as an exorcise in versification, 
without any view to its evar being published, After considerable 
portions of it had beon prepared in this way, it occurred lo me, that 
it might be useful to print and publish it, as there had bean no ren- 
dering of the Gita into English verse, I thought thata metrical trans- 
lation would be, in sundry respects, a better representative of the 
Snnskrit original than a translation into prose, even though the 
lutter might in ite own class be entitled to a highor rank thax the 
former in its class, Under this view I finished the tranelation, and 

ubwitted it for revision to my very able friend Mr. Abjji Vishnu 
4ithavate. He did the work of revision with o fulness and pationce 
ur which T cannot sufficiently thank him. Most of his corrections 
snd suggestions—indeed, I may say, all oxcept, perbaps, four or five— 
ave been after consideration adopted by me. And I would add, that 
though the responsibility for all the errors in this work must un. 
“Goubtedly be mine, a great deal of such yalue as the translation may 
be found to possess, whether in respect of accuracy of rendering ot 
otherwise, is due to Mr, Kathavate’s lsboura. 

One point there is aa to which I have not acted upon my friend's 
suggestion, though I have felt, aud still feel, considerable diffidence 
as to the propristy of the course which I have pursued. Mr. KAthe- 
vate thinks, that our native mode of pronouncing names ending in 
"a a8 if they ended in a consonaut is quite incorrect and ought not ta 
be stereotyped. I fully appreciate the force of thie, Nevertholeas 
I fiud it very difficult to reconcile myself to the outlandish proouncia- 
tion which results if the suggestion is adopted. In my difficulty as 
to how to proceed, I turned to the excellent metrical translation of 
the Bawayan by Mr. R. T. H, Griffiths. But there 1 found on one 
and the agfha page two such lines as the following :~ 

‘The Ae’yamedh was finished quite” 
na ‘And Das/aratha ere they went.” (Vol, I. p. 97.) 
Nay we have even such lines as these:— 





“Bima and Lakshman next obtained’ (1, 120) 

And" Yes, Bima Bhsrat’s self exceeds.” (I, 378.) 

Similarly in Mr, Muir's metrical translations #t the close of the 
Second Volume of his Sanskrit Texts, we read 

“«T know thee Ravan who thon art.” ° 
anda few lines farther on, 

“ And won great RAme for her lord.” ~~ 

Obviously, both Mr, Muir and Mr. Griffiths have scanned the! 
names as the exigencies of the verse required in each pattioular cxee. 
““Thave taken a somewhat different couree, The following lines 
will exemplify the principles I have adopted :— 

(1.) The prince Duryodban to his teacher went. 
(1,) And Dhyishtadyumna, Saubhadre of large arms, 

(ILL) Who meditates on Brahma in the act, 

Tt will be econ that where the consonant preceding the ‘a’ isa 
simple cousonant (1,), the ‘a’ is treated as haying rio value for puss 
poses of scansion aud is omitted in the spelling, Where it ia preced- 
ed by # conjunot consonant (IZ. and ILI.), the ‘a’ is pronounced in all 
cages, except a few in which the following word begins with’a vowel, 
and the ‘a’ coalesces with that vowel in scansion. As remarked 
already, this is not quite » satisfactory solution of the diffloulty, buat 
I think it is 9 convenient one, aud is based, at ull events,on a uni+ 
form principle, 

It may be useful to add, that the whole poem is in the form of a 
dialogne between Sanjaya and Dhritarfshtra; and the speeches of 
Krishna and Avjun are morely reported by the former to the latter. 
The prefixing of the names of Krishna and Arjun doos to a certain 
extent disguiae thie fact, and to some of the speaches in the first two 
chapters the names baye by mistake not been prefixed, though one 
might expect them there according to the rule fullowed in the subse- 

‘quent cheptera. But do not think that there willbe any mis- 
understanding in practice caused by these circumstances, 

In my translation I haye nearly always followed the interpreta- 
tions of the commentators, S’ankar, S‘ridhar, and Madbustdan, 
Wherever the text seemed to me to require explanation, I have given _ 
it in footnotes. Additional explanation, where it seemed to me on 
farther consideration to be nevousary, has been added in Notes 
and Illustrations, in preparing which 1 bad the advantage of’ 
ing a commentary by Righavendra Yati—a writer of’ a diljgrent 
school from S‘ankar and the rest. f have to thank my friend Mr. 
Vyoukajréy Bamchandra of Puna for his kindness in lending mo hie 





t 


oopy of that commentary. I can, of course, scarcely expect that 
there are no materisl deficiencies in the notes, but I have endeavoured 
to give as full explanations as I thought necessary. I am sorry 
that by an oversight some explanations which ought to have appear- 
ed in footnotes were not given there ; but I have added them now ia 
the Notes and Illustrations, 

‘With regaré to the Introduction I may state, that the nuclous of it 
‘wna a paper read by me before the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Bocioty in December 1878, But the expansions and edditions have 
been so considetable that it may be said to be an altogether uew 
ensay, As to the questious discussed in it concerning the first introduc. 
tion of Christianity into India, and the translations of the New Testa. 
nent in the first gonturiee of the Obristian Era, and kindred matters, I 
need soareely say, that not having bestowed any special study on them 
except for the purposes of this essry, I should have been glad to avoid 
tho discussion of them. But this I coald not do, as they furnish a 
yery important link in the chain of reasoning by which Dr. Lorinser 
supports his theory. “Supernatural Religion” aud " Literature and 
Dogma’ have evoked very considerable discussion of important points 
connected with the early history of Christianity aud of the New 
Teatament, and I have availed myself of some of the points made in 
that discussion, But my treatment of the subjoct is avowedly very 
far from full, It seems to me to be endugh for my argument, if it 
can be shown~and this I thiuk will uot be denied—that there iss real 
and bona fide difference of opivion among persons qualitied to judge 
in the matter, aa to some of the points which Dr, Lorinser takes fur 
granted, ‘This fuct, coupled with the ciroumstence noted at the top 
of p, xxiv. of the essay, appears to me to fortify the position 
I have taken up, nearly ag much as @ complete study of the whole 
Gisoussion on the age and authenticity of the Gospels could have 
euabled me to fortify it, 


As the sheots were passing through the press, some discussion 
‘was going on 1n the literary world concerning various points oon. 
‘nected with the early history of Christiauity, parts of which 
have a bearing upon the subject discussed by me, But Iean only 
give & geuoral reference to it, as I was not able to’ study it 
sufficiently to consider the pointe of contact between that discussion 
on the hand and this essay on the other. There is alzoa paper 
by Dyf Muir in the Indien Antiquary Vol. IV. p. 77, the conclt. 
f which eeoms, at least in some ineasure, to coincide with ours, 
wiffch we may expresa in the following words of Dr, Straue:— * 
“ However high may-be the place of Jesua among those who haye * 





sbown to mankind most purely end most plainly what it ought to be, 
etill he was not the first tedoso norwill he be the last. But 
as he bad predecessors in Isrdel and Hellas, on the Ganges and the 
Oxus, ¢0 also be bas not been without followers,” (Life of Jesus. Vol. 
IL. 437), 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


P. IV, line 26, Add note ‘ But see p, xciv. infra.” 

P. ¥. last line. For‘]’ read ‘ we.” 

P, XXI. 1. 26. After 298 add 377. 

P. XXIV. L 36, Add ‘ulso that cited at p. Ixiy. infra.’ 

P, EXX, 1. 14, Add note ‘ See Meghadat St. 15.7 

P. XLV. 1, 22. Delete the words ‘are something which.’ 

P, LIV, 1. 6, For ‘ not ‘not eweetto do” read not ‘ sweet to do’and inl. 
11. after ‘ next’ insert ' passage,’ 

P. LYII, 1, 15, For ‘ believe’ read ‘ maintain,’ 

P, LEXY. L 82. Add ‘also Thomson's Gitd, Introd. p. xxvi. 

P. LXXVI. 1 24. Add after 236 ‘XII. 5 ef seg.’ And in 1, 26 ‘ Also 
Lalit Vistar 159 and Muller’s &nc. Sane. Lit, 617.” 

P. LXXIX, |, 24, After ‘Tyndall's’ insert a comma, 

P, LXXXIL, 1, 28, Add ‘Vol. IV, 125 and Ind, Ant. Vol. IV, 81” 

P. LXXXVII, 1. 1, On‘ veneration’ add note ‘See Kadambari p, 127, 

(Toyia, Ed,) and other passeges." 

P, LXXXIX. 1. 16, On ‘ Sabar SyAmi’ add note ‘See Colebrooke 
Eesays I, 297-8,” 

P. OVI. L. 7. For ‘allowable in the Classical Literature’ read ‘al- 

lowed by the atrict rules of grammar.’ 
P,OXVI. L. 6. For ‘Manu and the Gith' read ‘the Gita and 
Manv.’ 
P, CXVII. |, 4. For ‘aot’ read ‘pnt’. 
P. 41, 12, For ‘ my kin, Gh Krishna ” read ‘my kinsmen. Krishna’t 


&,, 4, For ‘treachery’ read ‘injury.’ 
6,, 15. For ‘ wise’ read ‘ good.” 
8,, 18, After 22 add ‘ (line 708.)’ 
7, 27. For ‘ distinguieh’ read ‘ interpret accurately.’ 
12, 22. After 53 add (line 300); in 1. 29 after 21 add@ (lines 1055 
and 1171). 
18, 16. Add ‘See Mann I. 26,” 
15 ,, 31, Add ‘ Comp. line 1639." 
16 ,, 22, Add ‘see Wilson's Essaye Vol. IIE. p. 130 and note.’ 
17, 38. After 27 add (line 450). 
18,, 27. Add wee line 2010. 
19,, 22. Add after 60 (line 2209). 
2¥,, 16. Add ‘Compare Haug's Aitareya Brhhman Pref, p. 4 note.’ 
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221, 30. Add after 9 (line 661 ef ag.) 

24,, 28, After nature, add ‘is’. 

28,, 19. Add after 13 ‘(line 539)'; in 1. 20 after 14 *Gines 540- 
42)’; in L. 28 after 62 ‘(line 329); and in 1. 29 after 24 ‘(lines 
749 and 820).* 

29,, 27. After 9 add {line 396). 

31,, 12. For ‘thus? read ‘this,’ 

2,, 27, Add ‘ See line 659,” ; last line, for 13 read ‘45 (line 271)’. 

33 ,, 28, For ‘2 ef 20g.’ read ‘3 ef seg. (line 2116), 

3t,, 7. For ‘touched’ read ‘stained.’ On 1. 17 add note ‘S’veth- 
e’vatar IIT. 18’ and in line 92 after 30 add (line 461). 

35 ,, 20, cre and Madhusfidan say’ read ‘asys.’ In 1. 23 before 

nt odd nVarsarce, 

37,, 23. For 1087 read 1035. 

38 ,, 29. After 770 add ‘and line 389” 

4i,, 7 After ‘which’ insert ‘too.’ 

42, Tho notes * and ¢ #ould interchange places. 

45 ,, 11. For ‘some alone’ read ‘ only some.’ 

48 ,, 20. For 1860 read 1866. 

49, 38, For 1671 read 1675 and for 1623, in 1. 34, 1827. 

63 ,, 21, For 2075 read 2081. . 

54,, 27, Add ‘and Manu I. 62’; in 1, 31 for 1670 read 1876, 

58 ,, 33, After ‘deluding’ add ‘ But see Kirkt, XIV, 19.” 

61 ,, 25, For 1978 rend 1986, 

65 ,, 24, For 2320 read 2307. 

68 ,, 20. For ‘St, 83 S’ankar’ read ‘St. 33 (line 1330) S’ridhar. * 

70 ,, 28, Add ‘comp. S’ankar’s note at foot of page 116," 

72,, 3, For ‘with the’ read ‘His.’ 

‘74 ,, 16, For ‘ first’ read ‘ chiof." 

88,, 4. For ‘reach’ read ‘ reached.” 

95,, 31, For 2322 read 2305. 

. 26, Por 2324 read 2307. 


P. 7, » 20. For ObbAndogyopanishad read S’vethe/vateropanishad. 
Some minor errata, and some errora of punctuation &c., heye beon 
omitted from the aboye list. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


Ir is. proposed in the preaent essay to reviow the question 
of the originality and antiquity of the Bhagavadgtti. We 
have here considered that question mainly with reference to 
the ‘theory advanced by Dr. F. Lorinser in the Appendix to 
his “ Die Bhagavadg{té,” which has been translated into Eng- 
lish for the Indian Antiquary. It appears to us, however, that 
the investigation of the question, if confined within the limits 
marked ont in Dr. Lorinser’s Appendix, will be altogether 
imperfect. And accordingly we shall endeavour in the present 
essay not only to discuss the points taken by Dr. Lorinser, 
but also other points, which are very material in this inve~ 
stigation, but which have not recieved due, or indeed any, 
consideration at Dr. Lorinser’s hands. 

And first, it will be convenient to state in the form of dis- 
tinct propositions those conclusions of Dr. Lorinser’s inquiry, 
with which we are here primarily concerned. As far as prac- 
ticable, I use Dr. Lorinser’s own words, as they appear in an 
English dress in the.Indian Antiquary. Hia propositions, then, 
are these : 

I. On the one hand it is certain that the Bhagavadgits 
dates after Buddha? 

II, On the other hand its composition must be attributed 
to a period terminating several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era. 

TI. It can be sufficiently proved that the composer of 
thé Bhagavadgité knew and used the New Testament.t 


® Indian Antiquary, Vol, UL. 2832, 
t bid. 
t Ibid 284, 
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IV, The date after which the Giti could not have been 

+ composed must be left an open question till, we are 

certain when S’ankarfohirya lived.® 

Such are the propositions to which Dr. Lorinser’s theory 
about the Git} may be reduced. We shall now address our- 
selves to the consideration of them in their order. 

And first, a8 to the Bhagavadgiti dating after Buddha. “On 
this point, Dr. Lorinser feels no hesitation in using so strong 
a word as “certain.” But although I may once more ex- 
pose myself to the charge of not being “sufficiently acquaint- 
ed” with what is dignified with the appellution of “the pre- 
sent state of scieutific resenrch” on this point, Z must 
humbly inguire—How has this been rendered “certain”? 
Where hae it beet proved? And by whom has it been 
proved ? Dr. Lorinser himself has shown no grounds for 
lis position. He has not thouglt fit even to follow the 
ordinary practice of giving in a note the references to the 
anthoritiea on which he relies. Speaking for myself, I von- 
fess, Iam quite unprepared to accept this proposition of 
Dr. Lorinser as “certain,” and the mere ipse dixtt of Dr. 
Lorinser, or for the matter of that, of any one else, will 
not be enough to convince me of it. The only argument upon 
the point, which I am aware of, is one to be derived from « 
atatement contained in Professor H. H. Wilson’s Review of 
Schlegel’s edition of the Bhagavadgita. Commenting on Gita 
XVI, 7. the Professor observes as foliows :—“It is olear from 
the subsequent passage that the Bauddhas are especially 
intended as the beings of the demonincal order.” Now it 
need acarcely be said that if this were correct, it» would be 
conclusive. But it is not correct. For mark what follows, 





* Indian Antiquary, Vol, U1. 283¢. 
t Esssys on Sauskrit Literature, Vol. III. 150, 
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- © ’ankara,’ Professor Wilson goes on to any, “states them 
to be the nembers of the Lokiyatika sect, which was a 
division of the Bauddhas.” Now remarking paronthetically, 
that not only S’ankar, but also Madhusddan Sarasvatt and 
S’ridhar Svimt, explain the passage as alluding to the 
Lokéyutike, I must point out, that Professor Wilson has 
fallon into error in speaking of the Lokdyatike as a division 
of the Buuddhas, And his learned Editor, Dr. Reinhold Rost, 
shows himself to be of this opinion by putting a Quore 
against the Professor’s remark. The Lokéyatiks, as every 
reader of Madhav’s Sarvadars’anasangraha is aware, are in 
trail identical with the Charvaks or Materialists, a sect 
essentially different from the Buddhists. And the conclusion, 
therefore, seems to me to follow, that Professor Wilson, in 
speaking of the allusion to the Bauddhlas as clear, was him- 
self clearly committing a mistake. But farther, while I 
concede, that the doctrines alluded to in the passage under 
discussion are very like those of the Lokdyatike, still it seems 
to mo that they donot appear there in that developed and 
definite form in which they appear even in the work of 

Brihaspati, as we know it from the extracts in the Sarva- 
durs’anasangraha.© That work exhibits them, I thiuk, ina 
more advanced and fully developed form, and probably 
therefore belongs to o considerably later age, than the 
Bhagavadgita. Now Byihaspati appears to have been the 
first author of a syatematic Lokiiyatik work, and the. Bliagurt 





* First section passim, Mudhusddan'sand S':idhar’s commentaries 
onGitd XVI. 11, contain quotations from Byibaspati not in verse but 
ineQtras, Aud this was probably the oldest form of Brihaspati’s 
work. What is the relation to it of the work cited from by Madhav? 
Ihave no access to either the eftras or the versea in original, and 
cunnot answer the question. ‘The argumont in the text must, 
therefore, he taken subject to considerable allowances. 
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‘Ptka alluded to in Patanjali’s Mab&bhishya® ‘was very pro- 
bably a commentary on Brihaspati’s work. See then bow 
the matter stands. The Git’ may be taken as standing 
chronologically prior to Brihaspati; Brihaspati as prior to the 
Bhagurt Tk; the Bhagurt Tik&as prior to Patanjali; and 
Patanjali as prior to the beginning of the first century 
Before Chriat.t How old, then, must the Gith be? True, 
the argument here is based, in very great measure, not on 
ascertained facts, but on mere presumptions. But on the 
other hand, it must be remembered, that these presumptions 
sire such as the facts before us render very likely. And if 
they are correct, they lead logically to the conclusion, that the 
Qtth is much older than Dr. Loringer’s school would fain allow 
it to be. 

But apart from this last branch of the argument, which, as 
just remarked, is mainly based on presumptions ; if it is true, 
as I contend it is, that the Git does not contain that allusion 
to the Buddhists which Professor Wilson thonght it contained ; 
and if it therefore follows, as it must be admitted to follow, 
that the conolusion which might be drawn from the sup- 
posed allusion must fall to the ground; then it seeins to me 
a very pertinent inquiry to ask—what ground Dr. Lorinser 
has for the very unqualified and unhesitating assertion, which 
he lias ventured to make about the relative dates of the composi- 
tion of the Gité and the rise of Buddhism. Of any other 
ground then that above disposed of I cannot see the slight. 
est trace, And I do not think if at all walikely, tliat 
the statement of Professor Wilson above referred to has 





* Under Panini VH 8. 44 (Bauiras Bd. p, 115 } and see Kaiyat 
on tho same, * 

+ Seo the introduction to our Edition of Bharfribari (Bombay Series 
of Sanskrit Olngsics) where the authorities on this poiut are collected. 
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been taken by some later writers as laying down a finally 
established proposition, to be treated in all discussions on the 
subject as embodying, in Dr. Lorinser’s language, one of the 
‘results already won,’ or as Professor Weber phrases it, 
as forming part of ‘the present state of scientific research.’ I 
know, and have elsewhere pointed out, at least one instance 
of an assertion, made by one scholar with words of limitation 
and qualification, which has been afterwards repeated by 
another scholar without any-such diluting expression, as if it 
wore @ proved aud well recognized truth.® And the scholar 
who copies in this fashion is a oritizal German, ‘whose autlo- 
rity in the aphere of Indian Philology’, as we are for the 
first time told by Dr. Lorinser, ‘is recognized even in India.’} 

That being 60, the question still remains—Is or is not the 
Gita older than Buddhism ? I owa that in formipg an opinion 
on this point, the materials at my command are unfortunately 
very scanty. But ‘in the absence of anything else, I think 
that they furnish quite sufficient ground for holding, at least 
as a sort of provisional hypothesis, that the Gita is older, and 
not later, than the rise of Bnddhism. For in the first place, 
ag is, and indeed must be, admitted on all Lands, there is no 
express mention of the name or doctrines of Buddha in the 
Bhogavadgtts, In the second place, there is not even any im- 
plied allusion to either Buddha ov his doctrines, the only 
passage which has been relied on as containing such an allu- 
sion having been shown above to refer to a totally different 
sect. Now I admit at once, what, indeed, I have elsewhere 
ogntended for, that a merely negative argument of this nature 
is not in ordinary cases of much value.t Nor do I adduce it 





* See Indian Antiquary, Vol I. 73. 
+ [hid 284. 
t See ‘Wes the RAmfyana copied from Homer’? p. 41. I may, 
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here as entitled to much force. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that the Gité, in some parts, is. concerned with topics 
identical with those to which Buddhism addresses itself, and in 
view of this other fact, that various opinions held by other 
thinkers® are allnded to in the conrse of the work, this negative 
argumeént doés appeat to me to be worth some consideration. 
Further, I think, that the way in which the Veda are spoken 
vf in more than one passage of the Gita, shows that the 
vomporition of the work must be reforted to a time when no 
attack had as yet been mado on their authority.} For being, 
as is ocondééded even by Dr. Lorinser, the work of one who 
was himself thoroughly orthodox,} it is not likely, that the 
Gtth would add strength to the hands of the heterodox Bud- 
dhists, by showing «split in the phalanx of orthodox Hin- 
duism at the main point of contest between the two particr. 
It seoms to me more likely, that the Git® wos a work of the 
age immediately preceding the Buddhistio revolution—one 
outcome, probably, of that general upheaval of religious 
feeling, which culminated at last inthe heresy of Gautam 
Buddha, 

Now {in this state of the oase, Irepeat, I am entirely une 
prepared to necept Dr. Lorinser’s statement, that it is 
“oortain’? that the Bhagavadgtti “dates after Buddha.” 
Dr. Lorinser adduces no argument, does not even refer to 
any authority for his position. And this leads to a remark, 
perhaps, be permitted to point out that Prof. Lightfoot in bis review 
of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has expressed a view agreeing with ours, ag 
to this ‘negative agreement.’ See Cuntemporary Reviow (January). 

© See XIU, 4 or XVII. 2,13 among other passages. 

¢ See TI. 42, 45 or VI. 44 or IX 21. Of course thers is no direct 
defiance of the authority of the Veda but the reverse. Nevertheless 
the way they are spoken ofis worthy of note, and seems to mark a 


sort of compromise. 
¥ Ind. Ant., Vi. TI. 284a and see Phomson’s Gith passim, 
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which I may have fo make in several places in the course of 
this discussion, that Dr.- Lorinser very rarely refers his 
yeaders to the authorities for Lis assertions. I own, I find it 
quite impossible to satisfy myself, that there are more than 
a very few facts in the history of Sanskyit Literature, which 
we are entitled to speak of as historically “ certain.” That 
being 80, I think, every reader has a right to expect, that the 
authorities for all important statements involved in any 
discussion should be always very carefully referred to. And 
I may say, that this is the goueral, if not the universal, prac- 
tice. Dr. Lorinser, however, has laid down several proposi- 
tions in the course of his essay, like the one which we have 
just Leen discussing, withont giving his renders the slightest 
clue to the arguments or the authorigies by which those propori- 
tions are supported. And the consequence is, that it is ex- 
veedingly difficult to deal with them except by the method 
of giving @ bare denial to a bare assertion. 

We now proceed to the second point, and I think it 
need not detain us long; for I st once confess, that I cannot 
understand the meaning of Dr. Lorinser’s words. “A period 
terminating several centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian Era,” may menn all the time from the beginning of 
the world to the year of Grace one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five! It is, of course, clear, that Dr. Lorinser 
means something less vague than this, but what that some- 
thing is, I have hitherto failed to perceive clearly. It is 
possible, that Dr. Lorinser means by it a period marked by 
‘certain noteworthy characteristics, which closed several 
centuries after Christ. But if so, I submit, that Dr. Doriuser 
ought to have told us what those characteristics are, and 
also, for the purposes of the present argument, when the 

© Ind, And., Vol, IL, 2880. 
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period inbis opinion commenced. For a work may belong 
to a period “terminating several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era,” and yet may itself have 
been composed even before the birth of Christ. However, aa 
already atated, no information on these matters is furnished 
by Dr. Lorinsor ; and his proposition without such inform. 
ation is so very vague, that it is impossible to grapple with it. 
We shall, therefore, proceed without further ado to the third 
of Dr, Lorinser’s points as stated above. 

,! "This third point is really the most. important point of 
all; it ie, as I may say, borrowing the language of Prof. Max 
Miiller, the sheet-anchor of Dr. Lorinser’s theory. The 
point is, that it is possible to prove that the author of the 
Cité knew and used the New Testamont. Let us endeavour 
to see how Dr. Lorinser satisfies himself that he has proved 
this. His argument seems to be as follows :-~S’ankarichirya 
livedin the eighth contury A.C.; from that itis to be 
inforred that the Gita was composed aé the earliest some five 
centuries earlier; at that time there were Cliristian oommn- 
nitiea in India; and there was also on Indian Translation 
of the Bible belonging probably to the first or second century 
A.C. “In this way,” Dr. Lorinser then goes on to observe, 
“the possibility that the composer of the Bhagavadgité may 
have been acquainted not merely with the general teaching 
of Christianity, but also with the very writings of the New 
Testament, might be shown in a very natural way, without 
the necessity of having recourse to rash hypothe: HO And 
next, coupling with this possibility “the fact that we can 
find in the Blagavadgtt? passages, and” these not single and 
obscure, but neimerous and clear, which present a surprising 
similarity to passages in the Now Testament,” Dr. Lorinser 

* Ind, Ant, Vol II, 284¢, 
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ees “ conclusive proof that the composer (of the Bhagavad. 
giti) was acquainted with the writings ofthe New Testament, 
and used them as he thought ft.”° Q. B.D. 

Now it appears to me, that every single step in this rea- 
soning is open to objections of a more or less grave charac- 
ter. Let us take the several steps in their order. It is by 
no means certain that §’ankar flourished in the eighth cen- 
tury A. C. Dr. Lorinser himself thinke that the “ reasona” 
on which this hypothesis rests, though “weighty,” “ 
make no olaim to irrefragable certainty.”t I quite concur, 
But when Dr. Lorinser indulges the hope, that S’ankar’s 
date may prove to be later tliun the eighth oentury,t I entirely dif- 
fer from him, My expectation, on the contrary, is thatthe correct 
date will turn out to be at least a century or two earlier, I 
cannot go into the question at length on thie oocasion. I 
shall only refer in brief to some considerations which appear 
to me to support my position. In his paper on the antiquity 
of the Mah@bharat, Professor Bhindarkar, arguing from the 
data furnished by certain inscriptions whioh he refers to, 
suggests two alternative dates for S‘aukar, the later of which 
is earlier by two oconturies than the date fixed by the “usual 
hypothesis."§ Again Médhav&chérya in his S’ankervijaya 
—a work which dates from about 1350 A C.||— speaks of S’ankar 
as tA; STRIATE GUM, (anglice, “well extolled by aucient poets,”?) 
and of his own workas one in which WTO RAT STAT A 
(“the substance of the old work on the victories of S’ankar is 
clearly etated.”) Now it seems to me, that before a person 

* Ibid 286, 
f Ibid 2880, ° * 

Ibid 2962, 

§ Journal B.B.B. A. 8, Vol. X. p. 89. 


| Sve Coweli’s Kusuminjali, Preface p. x. 
| Suukarvijayal, 1 aud 4&0. Prof. Wilsou's ossaye &e, ITL, 192-3. 
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like Madhav could speak ofa writer as JM or ancient 
poet, this Intter must have preceded him by a considerably 
long period of time, say five or six centuries at the very 
least; while the hero of the predecessor's laudatory work 
must also have probably gone before hia biographer by 
about a century or two. Furthermore, I find that the re- 
cords of the Math of S’ringert, which owes its first esta- 
blishment> to S’ankarfchirya, exhibit a list of the several 
occupants of the Gadi, which according to the ordinary 
computation would send §’ankar into a much higher anti- 
quity than the “usual hypothesis” gives him.* Once more, the 
Editor of Auandagiri’s S’ankarvijaya states that according to the 
traditions which have descended to him in line of literary 
succession, S’aukar must have lived about 1200 yeara ago.t 

But let that pass, Let us for the moment concede to 
Dr. Lorinser that S’oukar did flourish in the eighth century. 
Still I fail to see, by what possible process of ratiocination 
that alone could enable either Prof. Lassen, or Dr. Lorinser, ov 
any one else, to say that the GitA could not have been com- 
posed earlier than the third century after Christ. The 
reasoning is simply beyond me. Unfortunately, Dr. Lorin- 
ser, here as elsewhere, gives no references, even though he 
does not set out the arguments for his propositions. But 
if the opinion of Lassen which he refera to ts that expressed 
in the Preface to his edition of Schlegel’s Bhagavadgtta, T: 
must say, that I think Dr. Lorinser has not correctly stated 
Prof. Lassen’s view. That view is, in Lassen’s own words, ag 
follows :—“Si conjecturam facere par est, quingue fere sneoulis 
ante §’anknram editam fuisse Bhagavudgithm facile oredider- 





* In fact the records give his date ale, but I caunot yet make up 
mind to place reliauoe on them. SeeJourual B. B, R, A. 8,Yol, X, 373, 
t See preface, 
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im.”® Thus far Lassen. Contrast Lorinser. ‘It must not 
be: forgotten, that it (scit, Lassen’s inference) only professes 
to give the earliest date at which the Bhagavadgitt could 
linve been composed.”t Is this a correct interpretation ? 
Surely what Prof. Lassen can “easily believe” is not the 
utmost that he will believe. On the contrary, the inference 
whioh I think may legitimately be drawn from Prof: Lassen’s 
worda as above quoted, especially when taken in connection 
with the preceding argument which is summed up in them, 
is that the interval he mentions is in his view much nearer 
the minimum than the maximom interval. But however 
that may be, it is perfectly clear, that the fixing of o termi. 
nus ad quem can never by itself lead to the terminus a quo; 
aud even if I have misunderstood Lassen, I still contend, 
that the argument which I am now combating is essentially 
illogical, and such as no amount of mere authority can eup- 


The next step in Dr. Lorinser’s argument brings us to 
the question of the earliest existence of Christian communi- 
ties in India, Now on this point nguin, Dr. Loriuser’s de> 
livernuce is remarkably positive. “We know,” he says in one 
part of hia Dissertation, ‘‘ we know that there were already at 
that tine Christian communities in India.”"{ And in another 
part, he says in even more powerful language, “we know 
‘for certain that there were numeroua Christian communities 
in India in the first century of -the Christian ora, which 
continued under the name of Thomas Christians and were 
found by the Portaguese."§ This is decidedly a rather strong 





« P. XXXVI. 

t Ind. Ant,, Vol. IL. 288a. ’ 

t Ind, Ant., volume LJ. 2838, i 

§ Ibid 85a. In the seventh yolume of the Asiatic Researches, there 
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thing to say, but of course Dr. Lorinser cites no authority ' 
for his assertion, shows no means of “certain knowledge.” Dean 
Milan, indeed, eays, that “even of Andrew in Aobaia and 
in Seythia, of Thaddeus in Edessa, Matthew or Matthias in 
AAthiopis, of Thomas in Parthia and Southern India, of 
Bartholomew in Judsa, there remain but vague, Inte, contradio- 
“tory rumours which bardly aspire to legends.”® Bat then . 
Dean Milman is only a prosaic historian after all. And 
Gibbon is uo better, eoeing that le talks of “the legend of 
antiquity which tells of St. Thomas's preaching the Gospel in 
India.”"¢ I will not quote Wheelert or Kaye§ in order fur- 
ther to confirm this view about the reality of St. Thomas's 
mission. But it does seem to me, that thia instance of 
Dr. Lorinser’s dogmatism in the teeth of such @ mass of 
authority—and powerful authority too—is not calculated to 
impress .one favourably about the value to be attached to 


is a paper ou the history of this Malabar community of Ohristians, 
and we loarn there, that “the affiliation of tlt community on the 
Apostle St. Thomas wasan invention of the bigoted Portugnese 
migsionaries,” opposed toall the traditions of the community iteclf. 
And the writer exprossos his surpriee, that the story “unsupported 
ag itia by historical proof ia asserted and repeated by even Protes- 
tant writers ae Baldssusand Valentyn” (see p. 366). 

* History of Christianity F. 387, Another orthodox historian 
of Christianity, Dr. J.C. L. Gieseler, seems in effect to concur in 
this view, for he thiuke it probable that the tradition is of Manichman 
origin (see Vol. I. of Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History p. 79), and the 
Manichman sect rose about the close of the third centory A. 0. Dr. 
Gicscler saya genorally (p, 76). “The history of the other apostles” 
(sil, exoopt St, Paul)“ and their early pupils is involved in great 
obsourity and has frequently been much disfigured by mistakes and 
fabrications” —a passage which furnishes an instructive oommontary 
on Dr, Lorinser’s words above quoted. 

+ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Bobn’s Ed.) Vol. V, 261. 

} History of India, Vol, III, p, $90, 

§ Obristianity in India p. 3 ef seg. 
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his strong asseverations. And when Dr. Lorinser goes on 
to refer to Eusebius as an important witness, hé seems to 
forget, that out of his own mouth, Eusebius has been 
all but convicted of being rather s romancer than & 
sober historian, For we read in Gibbon:—“ The gravest 
of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius bimself, indirectly 
confesses that he bas related whatever might redonnd to 
the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could tend 
to the disgrace, of his religion’ “Such an acknowledgment” 
Gibbon very justly goes on to say, “will naturally excite 
suspicion that a writer who las so openly violated one of the 
fundaraental laws of history has not paid a very strict regard to 
the observance of the other."° And itis not entirely unworthy 
of note, that whereas the Gospel which, upon the authority 
of Eusebias, is supposed to bave been found in India in the 
second century after Christ, was the Hebrew Gospel of St. 
Matthew,t Dean Milman declares, that ‘where that Gospel was 
written, in what language originally, are questions to which no 
authoritative answer can be given.”{ Upon the whole, I think, 





* See Decline and Fall, Vol, II. 68. Oompere Milman’s Hist. of 
Christ, Vol. III. p. 860. The notes there and also at p, 17 of Gie- 
seler’s History above referred to show how even Husebiua has found 
his advocates. “Probably” says Dean Milman ‘‘ Eusebius erted 
more often from credality than from dishonesty.” Beit so, Never- 
theless the value of Eusebius's statements, even on this view, must 
‘be very small indeed. As to Eusebiua’s intellectual eptitude as a 
historian, see Strauss Life of Jesus (1865) Vol. 1. 35; and alo that 
wellknown work, Supernatural Religion, Vol. I. p, 124, We may 
add chere, thet it is on Eugebiua’s authority, that Dr. Gieseler 
seems to accept the reality of St. Barthclomew’s mission to 
India (p. 79). . 

+ Ind, Ant, Vol, IT. p, 288. Even Eusebius pnts it no higher than 
‘it is aid thet he found’ &c. See Westcott on the Canon p, 70, 

t Hist. of Christ Vol. I. p. 886; and seo too Greg's Creed of 
Christendom I, p, 112 e eeg.; and Supernatural Religion Vol. I. 
p. 473 ef seg. 
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it must necessarily be admitted by every unbiassed ingnizer 
into this subject, that the evidence for this early existence of 
Christian communities in India, looked at from any point 
of view whatever, is of the weakest possible description. 
If we judged simply by the weight of authority, it would be 
far more safe to abide by the conclusions of two such emi- 
nent historians as Gieseler and Milman, than by the biassed 
statements of any other writer, even of Eusebius or Lorinser. 
If we applied to these various stories the historical tests laid 
down by Grote and Cornewall Lewis, and insisted on oon- 
temporary evidence, refusing to believe any statements that 
were not substantiated by such evidence, we should, I think, 
ex conceesi, have at once to reject these stories. But even 
examining them by less exacting roles of historical criticiem, 
they do not appear to me to be sufficiently vouched for. For 
there is not, I believe, any older writer than Eusebius to 
whom the stories can be traced ; yet St. Thomas and St. Bar- 
tholomew lived in the first century after Christ, and Pantenus® 
in the second, while Eusebius himself belongs to the middie 
of the fourth century. ‘The truth seems to be, as remarked 
by Dr. Gieseler, that “the real but later founders of churches 





#* Sic John Kaye says (p.6u), “There is no reason, indeed, 
to doubt that Pantesnus visited India, in all probability the island 
of Ceylon and the Malabar Ooast.’? F cannot find, that thie rests on 
any older authority than the statements of Eusebias and Ambrose 
(1 Gieselor 230, whore the remark on Pantenus in the text ought 
to be noted, ns also the diverging accounts referred to in tho 
note about the succession of teachers in the school to which he 
belonged). It is aleo to be remarked concerning Panteenue that, 
agadmitted even by Gir John Kayo, “itis not easy to aay what 
he left behind him or who sucoseded him in the great work, The 
history of the Christian Church in the east here sinks into a clould 
of obscurity.’? Col. Wilford (Asiatic Researches Vol. X. p. 69 < seq.) 
has some observations aeto St. Thomas and Panteonus, batit is 
impossible tonttach any weight to them. 


’ 
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have been frequently transferred to the times of the apostles 
by tradition”—a circumstance very natural and easy to under- 
stand, and one which, according to the writer in the Asiatic 
Researches above referred to, is known to have actually come 
to pass with regard to the Christian Church at Malabar. 

Denn Milman ‘has ssid :—“The other scattered commnnities 
of Christians disseminated through various parts of Asia, 
on the coast of Malabar, perhaps in Chins, have no satis- 
factory evidence of Apostolic or even of very early date 5 
they are so deeply impregnated with the Nestorian system 
of Ohvistianity, which during the interval between the decline 
of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first outburst of 
Islamism spread to a great extent throughout every part 
of the Eastern continent, that there is every reason to sup- 
pose them Nestorian in their origin.” To a somewhat 
similar effect is the following passage from Dr. Gieseler: 
“The Persian church hnd now broken off all connexion 
with the church of the Roman empire, and the Kings of 
Lersia from Pherozes onward (461-488) favonred this sepa- 
ration for political reasons. These Christions, who had the 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, were onlled by their 
opponents Nestorians, thongh they called themselves Chaldean 
Christians, and in India Thomas-Christians.”{ But it is unneces: 
sary to further labour this point. Dr. Lorinser brings forward 
no evidence in enpport of his position; and on such a point, 
it might even be enongh to pit against his assertion the 
above paseages from the writings of two such historians as 
Milman and Gieseler, who, if they had a bias at all, would 
have’a bias in favour of Dr. Lorinser’s position. 





* Hist, of Christ. II. 31. 
t Reclos, Hist. I, 404, 
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‘Wo next come to # point, which, as stated by Dr. Lorinser 
himeelf, “is of peculiar importance in the present disoussion ;” 
and I would, therefore, first set forth in Dr. Lorinser’s own 
words what he says upon it, “Further? he says “thers 
already existed an Indian Translation of the New Testament, 
of which we have positive proof? in the ewritings of Bt. 
Chrysostom, which seems to have been till now overlooked 
by Indian Antiquarians. The place in question is Evang. 
Joan. Homil. I. cap. 1 and runs as follows :— 

“Tha Syriana too, and Egyptians, and Indians, and Per- 
sians, aud Ethiopians, and innumerable other nations, 
translating into their own tongues the doctrinea derived 
from this man, barbarians though they were, learnt to phi- 
losophise."® Nowa variety of observations arises on this 
passage. And first I must soy, that on a point of such 
“peculiar importance,” I wish Dr. Lorinser’s words had been 
perfectly precise, even beyond the reach of cavil. It may be 
my fault, or Dr. Lorinser’s, or of Dr, Lorinser’s translator; 
but what is precisely meant by the word “already” in the 
shove eentence, and what precise fact it is of which we have 
“positive proof,” seems to me very far from clear. I, low. 
ever, take “already” to mean before the third century, and 
the “positive proof” to apply only to the fact of the existence 
of the translation, apart from the date to which that trans. 
lation is to be referred. This being premised, let us now 
examine the real value of this new evidence. Who, in the 
first place, are the Indians? Is it “positively proved" that 
the word Indians here means the people of this country? The 

* Tt may be useful, cousidering the strength of this expression, to 
refer to the observations of Stranas at pp, 48 et eg. of the first 
Volume of his Life of Jesus, And eee our remarks further on 
upon this point. 

t Jud. Ané, Vol, IL. 2832, 
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qneation is put for a variety of reasons. Writing of the reign 
of Constantine—and Chrysostom flourished in the same century 
with hin—Dean Milman says:—“The Homans called this coun- 
try (namely that about the Red Sea with that of the Homerites 
on the other side of the Arabian Gulf) by the vague name 
of “the nearer Indis ;" while our country seems to have 
passed under the name of Further India. This alone 
would throw considerable suspicion on the theory identi- 
fying Chrysostom’s “Indians” with the people of thia country. 
But eecondly, the maxim of noscitur a sociis also points in the 
same direction ; for the other peoples enumerated by Clryso- 
stom belong exactly to that part of Asia which might be 
regarded as connected with the “nearer India” of the Romans. 
And lastly, when St. Chrysostom is pleased to speak of all the 
nations named by him as “ barbarians” whom the study of the 
@ootrines of Jesus, for the first time in their national life, 
taught how to philosophise, those expressions also, even taken cuvs 
grano as we shall show further on they must be taken, apply 
more properly to the people about the Red Sea than to the 
countrymen of Patanjali, of Kalidis, of Varihamibix. These 
considerations, it is submitted, throw at the very least an ex- 
tremely strong suspicion upon the identification of the 
“Indians” and the Hindus.t 

* And see too Gieseler Vol. I. p. 79 where Iudia is stated to be 
probably identical with Yemon, and@ several authorities are cited 
for thia view. See also Mr, Burnell’s elaborate paper in 3 Indian 
Autiquary 3094, note and 1 Supernatural Religion p. 476 et seq. 

t Bir John Kaye, speaking of Pantenus’s visit to India, saya (p. 
6 note) that “the balance of evidence collected by Mr. Hough in 
his ‘ History of Obsiatianity in India’ is eguinst the latter hy pothesis,"* 
namely, ‘thatthe acene of Pantwnas's Inbours was the const of 
Arabia.” I confeas, I cannot bring myself to this conclusion, The 
contrary, I must say, appears to me more correct, Besides the evie 
dence collected by Mr. Hough is not in my opinion of very much 
Bistorical yalue, and the arguments adduced are extremely weak. Mr. 
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But further. It eppoars to me clear upon the very face of 
the passage, that the anthor is a xhetorician indulging in 
hyperbolical language. And what we are able to infer from 
this passage is amply confirmed by the information about St. 
Chrysostom which we receive from’ Gibbon, This, indeed, 
seems to have occurred to Dr. Lorinser alao. But he says, 
that the consideration “loses its force, when we remember 
that all the translations mentioned by name in this passage, 
with tho single exception of the Indian, are known to us 
from other sources aud ave still extant.”® Upon this one or 
two observations arise, aud again by reason of Dr. Lorinser’s 
reticence as to his authorities. Are the dates of these trans- 
iations perfectly well settled? And if they are, are they 
settled upon authority independent of this statement of St. 


Hough says in one place:—' Baronius the Martyrologist concluded 
that there were two Bishops named Frumentiuus, one presiding over 
the church of Ethiopia, aud the other over that of India proper; the 
reader will judge whether this ie a more reasonable way of solving 
the difficulty than by drawing a summary conclusion which would 
deprive the History of the Indian Church of this interesting narra- 
tive." Not having any wish as tothe preservation or otherwise of 
this “‘ interesting narrative,’” I own, that I consider the suggestion of 
Baronius the leas reasonable of the two hypotheses. Olemens Alexan- 
drinus's description of India need not necessarily baye been learnt 
from Pantenus, And there esems to be some doubt as to Pantsenus’s 
exact relation with Clement, See Gieseler I. 280 and IT, Supernatural 
Religion 191, The opinions of Fubricius and Niecamp are not 
anything like conclusive evidence, even if they are of auy force at all, 
as to the reality of Panteenus’s mission to Indie, Bunsen (Hippolytus, 
and his age I, 235) speaks of Pantauus'a Mission to India& 
‘which means or includes, South Arabia.” Dr. Westcott by putting 
India between inverted commas, seems to indicateat least a doubt 
as to the precise scene of Panteonus’s labours. (Westoott on the Canon 
P. 297.) : 

° Ind, Ant, Vol. IL, 184. If this statement be correct, it certainly 
‘becomes all the more remarkeble that the ‘Iudian Translation’ alone 
should not be forthooming. Does it not lend some support to the view 
put forward in the text P 
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‘Chrysostom {© These questions are of very great moment, for 
unless they can be answered in the affirmative, we cannot 
obtain that corroboration for St. Chrysostom which Dr. Lo- 
ringer endeavours to find for him. And further it must be 
remembered, that taking this statement of St. Clirysostom 
at the best, we have to weigh against it the unquestionable 
civenmstances that no such Indian Translation is now forth. 
coming ; that such @ translation is never alluded to any where 
else; that if there had been any such tranalation, the Chris- 
tians would have taken very good care that it should 
not be lost; and that in those early years of Chris. 
tianity, it is not very likely, that Christian Missionaries 
should have come over to India, and been able to master 
even one of the languages of the country sufficiently to trans- 





* These queetions were suggested, only because Dr. Lorinser ex- 
presses himeelf in various places as thoroughly satisfied about things as 
to which the evidence is of a very meagre and weak description. Since 
this was written, however, I have found, that thero is some 
foundation for Dr. Lorinser’s assertion, At the same time it 
is remarkable, and of very great importance in this argu- 
ment, that the dates of these translations are not themselves 
well settled at all, As to the Syriac see Davideon Biblical Criticiem 

F to the Egyptian p. 653; as tothe Ethiopic p, 648-9: aa to 
jan p. 667 though this, by the way, does not seem to be men- 
tioved in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, which may be consulted as 
to all the version, under the article Versions (ancieut.) I may also 
quote here the following words of Dr. Davidson as affording very 
strong confirmation tothe view I have ventured to express in the 
text as to the value of Chrysostom's testimony. After mentioning 
Chrysostom’s ‘boast’? about numerous translations, Dr. Davidson 
saya, “But we are scarcely justified in attaching much siguifi cance to 
this lariguage. ‘The eloquent father speaks in the hyperbolical, exag~ 
gerated strain of the orator, rather than in the svber tone of truth 
and reality. The Greck passage need not be quoted, as it may bo 
found in Marsh's Micheelis, where the learned translator observer, 
that Obrysostom has weakened his own evidence by the addition of 
the words ‘innumerable other astious,’ ” 
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Inte the Bible into it. Dr. Lorinser thinks, “ we may be 
certain that Chrysostom would not have expressly mentioned 
the Indian if he lind not had positive knowledge of a trana- 
lation in their tongue,”® Thére is some force in this remark. 
On the other land, it is certainly not necessary to suppose 
any personal or positive knowledge. A mere rumour is quite 
sufficient for the purposes of a rhetorical flourish, though it 
is qyite insufficient: for the purposes of sober trustworthy 
history. And §t, Chrysostom’s words above cited appear 
to me, I confess, to bave too much of the rhetorical ring 
about them. It is well known, too, that he wasa man of  parti- 
cularly fervid imagination, one who had gone through a 
regular training in rhetoric, aud one, therefore, not likely to 
weigh his words with maoh acouracy.t Upon the whole, then, 
Ido not think that any weight is due to the statement of 
St. Chrysostom which Dr. Lorinser values so highly, 
It is probably of as much, or rather as little, value as the 
rumow mentioned by his namesake Dio Chrysostom about 
an Indian Translation of Homer, which also has recently 
beeu ruised to the dignity of a bistorical truth.t 

One word more on this important point. “The Indian 
Translation” says Dr. Lorinser “of which he (i. ¢. Chryso- 
stom) knew must have existed for at least a hundred years 
before information about it could in those times have reached 
him."§ Very likely. But this remark, it seems to me, has 
also a value on the opposite side. If the mere information 
would take a hundred years to reach Chrysostom, surely o 
coneiderably longer period than # hundred yeara would be 


* Ind, Ant, Vol. IL. 284a. 

t See Gibbon (Bohn's ed.) Vol. TIT. p. 501. 

+ See Ind. Ant, Vol. 1. 176; aud see “was the Bambyena 
copied fiom Homer?” p. 11, 

§ Ind. Ant, Vol, IL. 2844. 
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required for the Missionaries of Christianity to come as for 
as India, to learn even one of the Indian languages, 
and to prepare a translation of the Bible into that language. 
And if we remember further, that the real propagation of 
Christianity among the “ Heathen” did not commence till 
the time of St. Paul, and was not commenced even then 
without something like opposition from the older Apostles,? 
surely we must come to the conclusion, that wlen Dr. Lo- 
rinser asks us to believe, that the date of this translation may 
possibly reach to the fret or second century A. C.¢ he makes 
a somewhat strong demand upon our credulity, And this 
quite apart from the question which will be referred to fur-* 
ther on as to the dates of the composition of the original 
Goapels themselves, 

But at this part of the argument, s suspicion seems to have 
crossed Dr. Lorinser’s own mind, that this story of an Indian 
Tronslation of the New Testament is so indifferently vouched 
for, that it may probably not be of much historical value. And 
so he proceeds to discuss another alternative. “ But even” says 
he “if we shut our eyes to the existence of an Indian T'rans- 
lation of the New Testament, it would still be possible that 
Brilimng acquainted with the Greek language may have known 
and used the origina] text.”~ According to the maxim that 
nothing is impossible except what involves a contradiction, 
thie possibility may be accepted. But it seems to me that all the 

* Strouse Life of Jesus I, 298. Milman elso, (Vol. I. 380-1) seems 
to admit thie. 

+ Dr. Davideon's highly reasonable observation may be quoted 
‘upon this, He says : ‘No men could thiuk, as Marsh rightly affirms, 
of translating the Greek Teatament before ita several parte were oon- 
nected and united in 2 volume, that is before the enuon was formed. 
‘But the canon was not formed before the middle of the second centu- 
ry.” Seo Biblical Criticism p, 697. 

t Fad, Ant, IL 2840, 
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probabilities point exactly the other way. It must be re- 
membered, that in the days to which these matters are 
to be referred, the Christian came not asa ruler as he comes 
now, but as one going to interfere wfth the religion of the 
people, without the power of physioat force to back him, 
and without being able to dangle before their eyes any 
tomporal reward to be secured by conversion’ to Christianity. 
And when we remember this; when we remeniber also that 
there has always been a prejudice against foreign tongues 
among our people which is preserved in the line 7 Tare 
aret a: sosaRt ; when we remember further, that 
even in our own days it is beonuse of the alterior advantages 
which the study of the English language affords that that 
Tanguage is learnt by many of our people; once more when 
we remember that, even in spite of these advantages, those 
sirata of our society which have not directly or indirectly 
nmch connexion with the foreigner in other ways still 
continue impervions to the influences of the English language; 
when we remember all this, and couple with it the just 
assertion of Professor Wilson that Alexander's invasion had 
but little influence on Indin ;° we onnnot but come to the 
conclusion, I think, that it is an exceedingly “rash hypo- 
thesis,” which, without a sciutilla of evidence, imagines a 
Brihmag of the first or second century after Christ to have 
been aoqnainted with the Greek language. The rashness of the 
hypothesis appears to me, I confess, to be inoveased immenseyw 
ly, when we are asked to believe, that the Greek work 
which the Bréliman studied and used was the New Testament, 
the Holy Book of a religion which sent out its Missionaries 
with the avowed object of destroying all the other religions 





* See Mill's British India by Wilson Vol, J. p. 118, And compare 
Wheeler's India Vol, IT. 240, 
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of the world, and among others the religion of this same 
Brilimanical student of the language of Greece. Dr. Lorinser 
seems to think, that his supposition may perhaps find con- 
firmation in the circumstmnes, that “besides the New Testament, 
there are traces-of the use of the Book of Wisdom which 
was originally written in Greek.”* But the existence of 
these traces descried by Dr. Lorinser has itself never been 
proved. Paraljgls between the Gitd and the Book of Wisdom 
there may be. These, too, however, may be only apparent 
and unreal. But even if they were very substantial and 
veal, I should still strongly demur to the inference that 
the Gitt must have borrowed from the Book of Wisdom. 
Much more strongly should I demur to the use of this illo- 
gical deduction as a premiss upon which to base any further 
deduction, What if I said, that the supposition that the 
New Testament borrowed from the Gita may perhepa fiud 
confirmation in the circumstance that the Book of Wisdom 
also shows traces of its use? 

And here a question of the last importance in this inquiry 
presents itself. While Dr. Lorinser is talking of the existence 


‘of translations of the New Testament in the first and 


second centuries after Chriat, is it nota matter of at least 
grave doubt whether the original itself existed at that 
early period { Dr. Lorinser writes as if the conclusion which 
he draws was not at all in conflict with conclusions arrived 
at by other writers on independent reasoning. He does not 
even passingly notice any such conclusions. I shall therefore 
notice them. For although Dr. Lorinser may conveniently 
ignore the work of his countryman, Dr. Strauss, and others, 
IT am of opinion that a complete investigation of the point be- 
fore ua requires that it should be discussed. And all the mora 
* Ind, dnt, Vol, If. 1840, 
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will one insist upon this, when one observes, that the methods 
of oriticiem adopted with regard to the Gospels by Dr. Strauss 
and the other writers on their age and authenticity, are 
similar to the methods which have been applied to our own 
literature, as well sacred a8 profane, in the discussions upon owr 
ancient history. Now in the first place, taking the four Gos” 
pels alone into our consideration, “we do not find certain 
traces of the exiatence of our firat three Gospels in their pre- 
sent form until towards the middle of the second century ;"? 
while as to the Fourth Gospel that is chronologically poste- 
rior to the other three. If so, no translation of these gospels 
into any language whatever could possibly Lave existed in 
the first centary, nor it may be safely added, I think, even 
in the second century, except, perhaps, at its very close. It 
need scarcely be added, that the case as to the existence of a 
translation into Sanskrit or any other language of this coun- 
try is even stronger against Dr. Lorinser's view. Further. 
more,the facts adduced by Dr. Strausst very oleatly show 

* Seo Strauss Life of Jeaue Vol. L 76—100, and see too Greg's 
Creed of Christendom Vol. I. Chap. VI. and VII. In the Contempo- 
rary Review for March 1875, Mr. Matthew Arnold referring to the 
wellknown work called “‘ Supernatural Religion” writes on this sub- 
ject as follows :—" But this which it is the main object of his book to 
show—that there ie no evidence of the establishment of our four gos- 
pels as a Gospel Canon, or even of their existence as they now finally 
stand at all before the last quarter of the second century, nay that 
the great weight of evidence is against it—he has shown, and in the 
moat minute and exhaustive detail” (p, 525.) And with this should be 
coupled the remark of Marsh endorsed by Dr. Davidson which we haye 
quoted above, 

t See inter alta pp. 60, 75 of his life of Jesus Vol. I, Compare also 
Greg's Creed of Christendom I, 87, and other places. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, also, though be seems to refer more particularly to the 
heretics of the early days of Obristianity, says:—“The practiog 
of forgery aud interpolation was notorious, and the temptation to it 
‘was great.” Contemporary Review for March 1875 pp. 516.7, See 
too Superustural Religion J. 464 also p. 472, 
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that there have been numerous alterationa made in tho 
reports of Christ's works snd speeches, which, among other 
considerations, render it at least quite as likely that the 
Gospels in the course of their formation received accretions 
from foreign sources, as that after their formation the follow- 
ere of other religious systems borrowed trom them. Ant 
this, indeed, suggests one point of very great moment in 
the present discussion. The point is, that while Dr. Lorin- 
ser endeavours to interpret facts in unnatural ways in 
order to suit his hypothesis as to the mode of explaining tho 
coineidences lhe observes, he does not eve hint at the 
possible existence of nn opposite mode of explaining 
those coincidences. While he strains every nerve to mako 
out that the coincidences between the two works show tha 
Git& to have borrowed from the Bible, he propommds not 
single argument to slow that the reverse of his hypothesis 
ie iucorrect. ‘There is nothing in this part of his essay 
which can furnish an anewer to the query —Might not the 
Bible have borrowed from the Giti? My own belief is, 
that auch a borrowing, whether directly or indirectly, is 
very likely. Dut as we shall have something to gay on this 
point at a, later stage of this discussion, we need not here 
dwell on it any longer. 

8o much for the arguments by which Dr. Lorinser thiaka 
he has made out the possibility that the author may havo 
made use of the New Testament. Here however, a very na- 
tural difficulty oceurs to Dr. Lorinser himself. “ But is it 
conceivable,” he asks, “that a Bralmag, who holds fast to the 
traditional wisdom of his osete and puts it above everything, 
as the author of the Bhagavadgita does, should have conde- 
ascended to take such’ speclal knowledge of Christianity, and 
even to use some of its doctrines, and maxims from its holy 
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writings, in order to suit them to, and incorporate them with, 
hie own system?”® Having raised this important question, 
Dr. Lorinser proceeds to sdduce passages from various 
writers, which appear to him to bear upon it. Thess passages, 
which are set out at length, show that in the opinion of cer- 
tain Christian eoholars, the character of Kyishya in the Ma- 
hablidrat hae bad attributed to it many of the acts and qua- 
lities attributed to Jesus in the Christion Scripturea;f and 
that the worship of the Deity Krisliys is a comparatively re- 
cent innovation not earlier than about the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury A. C., a8 it canuot be traced in Varihamihir. Dr. Lorin- 
ser thence infers, that in the same way that the deeds of 
Christ are ascribed to Krishna, the words of Christ and the 
octrines taught by him may have been fathered upon Christ's 
Hindu analogue. 7° 

Now if we remember, that the frame of mind which Jed 
the Greeks to “discover everywhere their Heracles and 
Dionysos” was by no means the peculiar property of that 
people, we shall not for one moment regard it is unnatural, 
that Christian writers should have “ recognised the influence 
of Christian doctrines and legends on the development of later 
Brahminical wisdom."§ In one of the extracts from his writings 
given by Dr. Lorinser, Prof. Weber attributes the mental pre- 
possession here spoken of to the Hindus, I do not deny that 
thia is in some, measure correct. But seeing that the Hindus 
have long held the doctrine which Christendom has yet to 
Jearu, but is now likely to learn under the teaching of men like 
Herbert Spencer and others—the doctrine of what may be'called 


® Ind. Ant. Vol. IL, 284c. 

+ Compare Mr. Growse’s letter on the Krishna Jaumfshtami in 
Fad, Ant, Vol. IIT. 3002. : 

4 Ind. Ant. Vol, II. 2650. 

§ Jbid 285), 
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the relative truth of religious systems, it seems to mo that the 
mental characteristic in question would be more potent in 
the Christian than,in the Hindu. Bred up under.a system of 
religion which holds its own dogmas only to be true, and the 
dogmas of all other religions to be wholly and entirely untrue, 
Obriatians would naturally be only too glad to believe and 
to tench that whatever was good and true in other systems 
was borrowed from their own. But in a scientific inquiry, 
when we have to calculate the value of results which are 
offered for consideration by persons in this peculiar position, 
it behoves us to make allowance, go to speak, for the ‘ Perso. 
nal equation.’ 

What then is the true state of the case on this point? We 
shall go seriatin through Dr. Lorinser’s citations. And first 
Profossor Weber, in the first passage extracted from his 
Tudische Studien, makes a supposition, which occurs to him 
involuntarily, that Brihmags may have gone to Alexan. 
dria, pr even to Asia Minor, at the beginning of the Chri- 
stion Era, and learntthere the monotheistic doctrine and 
some of its legends, which in due course they may have 
afterwards transferred—whatever that may mean—to Krish. 
na, to who, nevertheless, divine honours may already have 
been granted.} This “supposition” of Bréhmays travelling 
in search of Christian dootrine to foreign lands; has, of course, 
no evidence at all to support it, and may be taken, socording. 
ly, for what it is worth And in considering the worth of the 
Bupposition, the reader of these sentences will doubtless 

“© Strauss mentions “a legend of connexion between Senecce 
and the Apostle Paul." Life of Jemus Vol, 1. @61- 

t Indian Antiquary Vol, 11. 2843, 

4 Mr, Hough (Christiahity in India Vol. I. 43) speaking of “ stran. 


gere’’ from India and eundry other conntries beirig drawn to Aloxant 
din by the attractions of its mast, says :—=“ they came for the sake of 
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take due note of the auxiliary verb ‘may’ which is to be 
obasrved in such profusion inthem. We seem here to be deal- 
ing with that “German license of conjectare,”® which was 
reprobated,'and justly reprobated, by the Inte eminent Histo- 
rian of Greece, And if Professor Weber reatly means to say, 
what in the words above referred to he does seem to say, that 
monotheiem was introduced into India from Christianity, not 
only is there no evidence to bolster up this supposition, there 
is, I think, positive evidence to show that the supposition is 
catirely incorreot.¢ However, Prof. Weber, continues +—" the 
legends of the birth of Krishya and his Peraeoution by 


this world’s traffic indeed ; but they found i in the knowledge “age of the 
Gospel infivitely more than they sought, aud returned home freighted 
with the merchandise of Heaven,” I own this strikes me as utterly 
HMogical and uulikely. Mon engaged in the “world’s traffic’ are 
Not, according to the ordinary modes of human action, the most eli- 
gible persons for conversion toa foreign religion. And though the 
‘knowledge of the Gospel may, in the eyes of a devout Christian like 
Mr, Hough, be infinitely moro than what the Hiudu trader sought, 
the Hindu trader is not very likely to have taken the same view of 
the matter. At any rate his taking such a view is certainly nots mat- 
ter of course, Mr, Hough next goes on to state, how some 
Christian Missionaries preached at Soootora, and how some may have 
gone on to India, and then winds up in this wise :—‘‘ who those heralds 
of mercy were, or to what extent the great Head of the Church vouch. 
sated to prosper their endeavours, the pen of history hes not recorded, 
Dut this is of little moment, It is enough to kuow thet their numoa 
ate written in Hearen.”? This again is a remarkable mode of writing 
lietory, Mr. Hough has failed to show that the ' pen of history’ has 
‘recorded’ the fact of any ‘herald of meroy’ going to India, That 
statement reats merely on a conjecture of his own, Yet in these: last 
sentences, he speaks as if that were quite settled, and the enly doubt 
‘was a8 to the precise persona who took part in the trananction, and a8 
to the precive extent of the success which they achieved, 

* Seo Personal life of Grote by Mrs. Grote p. 264. 

t Not to mention a legion of other 1 may simply refor 
to the verse @% ali egw erie quoted in Yashe's Nirukta 
aad see Wileon, Essays on Sanskrit Literature Vol. IIT, 345, 
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‘Kansa remind us too strikingly of the corresponding Chris-- 
tion narratises to leave room for the supposition that the 
similarity is quite accidental.” Iam not quite s0 sure of 
that, But we shall suppose that Prof. Weber is perfectly 
right. What then? This does not prove that the Hindus 
borrowed from the Christians,® and certainly not that they 
borrowed in the particular mode which Prof.Weber's clair- 
voyance has desoried. Prof. Weber goes on:—“ According 
to Lassen (I. 623), the passages in the ‘Mahabharata in 
whisk’ Kyishga bas divine honours attributed to him aro 
of Inter, origin (belong in fact, as I think, to the Puriza 
epoch) aud the Kyishna-cultue proper is not fonnd before 
the filth or sixth century.” The question hinges really 4 
good deal on this point, Is this view of Prof. Weber, 
correct? Prof. Lassen’s opinion—into the grounds of which 
we shall not stay to inquire—is not by any means enongh 
fur the exigencies of Prof. Weber's conclusion, For, admit 
ting the “later origin,” the question atill remains, Inter 
* Seo the passage from Sir W. Jonea cited in Mr. Greg's! 

of Christendom Vol. [. 140; see too 3 Wheeler's India 378 n.; aud 
Moor's Hindu Pautheon p, 200 cited, apparently with approval, 
in Hardwicke’s Christ and other masters p. 177, And see alsa 
‘Weber's Krichnajanmishtami. Ixdivn Antiquary IU. pp. 21 et wg. 
It ia worth remarking here, that this story of Kanen, on which 
Prof. Weber relies so much, ie already mentioned in the Mahibha- 
shya—a work which, even according to Weber, waa composed befora 
the death of Christ. On Prof. Weber's principle, the iufererice front 
this is irresistible, thet the Christian story ia borrowed from the 
Indian, as Mr, Greg suggests. A learned scholar, criticising in 
the Bombay Garetle = paper of Prof, Bhindirkar’s referred to in 
the sequel, suggested that the passage might have been interpolated 
upon what ground except ita clashing with a foregone conclusion, 
it is difficult to say. Besides the writer is probably not aware, 
that the interpolation muat have been made not only in the Bhishya 
but sleo in the VAkyapadiys and in Kaiyat'a gloss, for both those worke 
refer to the ators, See under Pinini ILL 1-2, (Banaras Ed, p. 27). 
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than what period? Professor Weber's assertion, therefore, _ 
tlisf the passages of the Bharat in which Krishya is dei- - 
fied belong to the “ Puriys® epoch,” must be fortified with 
other reasons than the vague deliverance of Prof. Lassen. 
Bat the only other reason I can trace throughout the lengtiry 
extract from the Indische Studien which is given by Dr. 
Lorinser, is that “there ia no trace in Vardhamihira” of 
the worship of Krielya. And it must, I apprehend, be at 
once admitted, that at the best this is an extremely weak 
reason indeed. But tke matter does not rest there. Bhar- 
trikeri in his Nitis’atak speaks of the Ten Tnoagnations 
of Vishnu. Of course, therefore, he must have regarded Krishya 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. And Kflidis expressly speaks of 
“Vishyn in the guise of a cowherd.” Now Dr. Bhin Dajt 
makes Bhartrihari a contemporary of Kalidas, and both con- 
temporaries of Varihmibir.| What then becomes of the 
argament based on Vardhamihir’s silence, when two of hie 
contemporaries speak out in this wise? Still more, what be- 
comes of it, if, as I contend, both Kalidis and Bhartrihari 
must be placed a good deal, in fact two or three centuries, be- 
fore the 6th century A. C2¢ Even yet, however, we have not 
* What is the “Purina epoch” of which Prof, Weber speaks? 
‘This is one of thoas vague expressions, highly objectionable and 
misleading as I submit, which ocoor with unfortunate frequency 
in the discussions on our ancient Literature, The Purlus epoch 
means, I suppose, the epoch in which the Purdoas were composed, 
‘Who knowa when that occurred? I have already lodged my proteat 
against Prof. Wileon’s opinion in thie matter in the preface tomy 
edition of Bhartzihari (s0e'pp. VIL—VITI.) So have Professor Bhia- 
darker and Bab@ BajendralAl Mitra (seo Indien Antiquary Vol. II. 
16 and Obbindogyopenishad, Engi, Translation p. 63 note, 
+7.B.B B.A.S, Vol. VL 225, and 5. B.A. 8. (8.8). Vol. I. 
1 See “Was the Ramtyans copied from Homer’ p. 58. and 


pera (Bomb, Series of Sausk. + Cente) Introduction pp. XH. 
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traced the deification of Krishna up to the earliest testimony 
to its existence which wo posress, There is in the Mahablia- 
shya of Patanjati—an author who flourished before Bbartyi- 
hari and before Kalidis—a body of evidence which is of 
the highest importance on this point. The strongest argn- 
ment is that afforded by a passage to which attention was 
drawn by me in my essay on the Ramfyag in reply to Pro- 
fessor Weber,® and by Professor Bhiygirkar in his cssny 
an the Antiquity of the MatAbbarat.t Since then Professor 
Bhiydarkar has collected several other passages from the 
Mahibhgshya fn which references are made to Kyishya or his 
exploits. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible, that apart 
from the weakness of the argument ab silentio, there is 
positive evidence on the other side to show that the divinity 
of Krishya is not a post-Christian innovation, but is as old 
at least as the fime of Putanjuli, if not as old as the time 
of Panini. 

I cannot Jeave this topic without entering an emphatic 
protest against the perfectly arbitrary method of fixing dntes 
in the history of Sanskrit Literatare and Philosophy which 
thie example well illustrates. I feel convinced, that the argu- 
ment ab silentio has been in numerons cases impressed to do 
work’ to which it is not eqnat in any case, Teast of all in the 
case of a literature of which large portions enn almost be 
demonstrated to have perished. While the chronology of our 
ancient literature and philosophy is yet entirely unsettled, 
there are not a few scholars who think themselves entitled 


to make dogmatic assertions about the dates of various 
works, and of the rise of various ductrines. But the evile of. 





oP. 27. 
+3.B. BRA. 8, Vol. X. 8& 
t Ind, Ant. Voi, IIL. 14-16, 
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this vicious method, of course, do not stop there. Not only 
tre hypotheses formed on the weakest possible foundations, 
with the smallest possible collection of factr, but upou such 
hypotheses further snperstructures of speculation are ruisod. 
And when that is done, the essential weakness of the base 
is often effectually kept out of view. By such methods the 
whole of Sauskrit Literature, or nearly the whole of it, is bee 
ing shown to be mucl more recent than it has hitherto been 
thought. It may be that we Hindus have in some measure 
to thank ourselves for this result. It may be that onr claims 
to on exceedingly high antiquity have in the natural course 
provoked this reaction. This may be. But if this is so, 
then those who put themselves forward as workers in tho 
field of “oriental researoh,” and connect with their laboure 
the venerable and dignified name of science, are bound to 
bo on their guard against this reaction, 

But to return. After the evidence we have set ont above 
to show the antiquity of the Belief in Krishna osx God, it 
is not very necessary to go into the other surrounding 
matters referred to by Professor Weber. Nevertheless as it 
is not quite useless to do 50, we shall take a rapid review of 
them, I pass over the assumptions, which I contend are quite 
unwarranted, contained in such expressions as “ Individual 
Christian teachers..-...would not be without influence in 
the enrly time,” or “ Natives of India who filled np in their 
own way what they had learned in foreign countries,” or 
“prepared by the current tendency of Indian Philosophy 
towards a concrete unity.”® I pass this over, aud come to the 
points on which, according to Professor Weber, “the whole 
question turus.” Now the statement of the first point by 
Professor Weber himself shows how little any person ig 


* Ind, And, IL, 2850, = = 
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warranted in talking about the borrowing of Christian dogmas 
by oriental people. It is difficult, as Professor Weber him- 
self admits, to say what has been borrowed by the Gnostics 
from the “Indiana” and rice versé. And the only remark 
which I need make with reference to this is, that I am not 
aware that there is mnch more material for deciding on the 
question. ns applied to the period preceding the rise of tle 
Gnostic. eects. And when Professor Weber apenks Ff the 
reciprocal action and mutual influence of Gnostic and Indian 
conceptions in the first centuries of the Christian Era as being 
“evident,” I think, be might with advantage Lave shown the 
grounds for thie opinion ; especially as it comes immedintely 
after the admission made by himself about the difficulty of sny. 
ing how much in each is original and how much borrowed. 
The second point of Professor Weber refers to Varahamihir’s 
silence to which reference has been already made. The third 
point is a good specimen of the vaguenoss in which great 
names oan afford to indulge with impunity. “This worship 
of Kyishya,” says lrofessor Weber, “ has no intelligible con- 
nexion with his earlier position in the Brahmanical legends, 
There ia a gap between the two which apparently nothing 





but the supposition of an external influence can account for.” 
Now what is the “gap” which requires explanation? What 
is the “external influonce” which affords that explanation ? 
The gap, admittedly, is not wider than that between a great 
human hero, and a hero regarded as an incarnation of the Deity. 
Js the transition from the one to the other such an immensely 
sudden, nnusnal, and inexplioable transition, ‘that you must 
imagine some “external influence” ta expluin it? I hare my 


* About these sects there has been quite a legion of conflicting 
opinions. See the sources of them collected ia Gieseler's Compendiuin 
of Eoolesiuatioal History Vol. 1 135. Ono writer thore mentioned 
Gerivea the Gnostic doctrine from Buddhiem, 
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own doubts a8 to the existence of this alleged “gop.” But 
even assuming its existence, it appears to me that a fuct 
of most frequent coourrence in the religious history of 
the Hindus—and also I may add of other peoples—is enough 
to account for it—the fact, namely, that a mon who’ is 
thonght to be remarkably superior to his contemporaries 
in any qualities of great worth is easily believed, in a certain 
condition of society, to have been more than human. And 
it must not be forgotten, that evén in the case of Christia- 
nity itself, emineut oritics have maintained, that “the New 
‘Tevtnment alone, represents several stages of dogmatic evo. 
lution,” and that “no one can have attentively studied the 
subject: without being atruck by the absence of any such 
(ecit. supernatural) dogmas from the earlier records of the 
teaching of Jesus.”® Are wo not here also to look about 
for some “external influence?’ I own, it seems to me 
& thoyoughly mistaken view, which always seeks for the causes 
Of such ‘gapa,’ where they exist, in ‘ external influence.’ 
Iu moat oases, the natural evolution of the religions iden 
in certain conditions of society, is quite suffivient to 
explain them. What “oxternal influence” was at work 
in the apotheosis of S’ankaraoldrya in modern times, or of 
the Ribbus in thetimes of the Veds? = « 

The legend of the S’vetadvtp, to which Professor Weber 
goes on next to refer, does not appear to me to be entitied to 
the weight which the Professor attaches to it. I confess, — 
eamnot see the flimsiest possible ground for identifying 
the S’vetadvip af the legend with Alexandria, or Asia 
Minor, or the British Isles, or any other country or region 
“¥ Saperaatant Baga, wifem 


x This bas been done by Cul, Wilford, Asiatic Researthes Vol. 
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in this world, The Deip is in the first place stated to lie 
to the North of the Kshtrasamudra; and to the North West of 
Mount Meru, and above it by thirty-two thousand yojana - 
I should like to know, what geography las any notion of the 
quarter of thie earth where we areto look for that sen of 
milk and that mount of gold. Cousider next the descrip- 
tion of the wonderful people iubabiting thie wonderful 
Dvip. 
8 arenes 8 airata erg | 
wea Proent Mere: EaeT: 28 

It will Le news to the world, that there were in Alexan- 
dria or elsewhere awhole people without any organs of 
tense, who ate nothing, and who entered the sua—whatever that 
may mean! Remember, too, that the instruction which Nirad 
receives in this wonderful lund ie not received from 
its iubabitaute, but from Bhagavin, from God him- 
self Nor let it be forgotten, that the doctrines which 
the Deity there announces to Narad cannot be shown 
to have any -qonnexion whatever with Christianity. On the 
contrary, I think, it muet be at once admitted, that the 
whole of theprelection addressed to Narad bears on its face its 
essentially Indian character, in the references to the three qua- 
lities, to the twenty-five primal principles, to the description of 
final emancipation as absorption or entrance into the Divinity, 
and various other matters of the like character. Against all this 
what have we to consider? Why, dothing more than the 
description of the iuhabitantsas white, and as Ta=T7: which, 
Prof. Weber thinka, means monotheiate (Sed quore). It appears 
tome, thet the story isa mere work of tho isangination, and that 
if anybody elee liad made any use of it es even in its nucleus 
historical, Prof. Weber bimeelf aud other European acholare 
weuld have objected to ite ase in any muck way. And in- 
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dependently of this, I any, that historical or unbistorical, 
the story shows no tangible reference to Christianity or 
any Christian conntry. 

Wo now proceed to Prof. Weber's fifth and last point, and 
hore again we have an instance of that vagueness, which we 
have already complained of, and which it is so difficult to 
fuirly grapple with. What explanation has Christianity to 
give of the legends corresponding to those referred to here 
by Prof. Weber { What ground has Prof. Weber for anying 
that “ individual Christian terchers’ did not receive those 
Jegends in Tindu honds? What has Christ got to do with 
‘life as a herdsman’? The whole question appears tome 
to be looked at under such conditions, that the result presented 
is inevitably onesided. 

+ Dr. Lorinser goes on next to refer to Mr. Wheeler, and 
to Mr. Wheeler's anonymous Reviewer in the Athenawm, who 
both assert this “borrowing from Christianity.” It is per- 
fectly uselesa, however, to multiply authorities in this fashion. 
The point which De. Lorinser is here endeavauring to make 
out ie the probability of the author of the Gith having made 
use of the New Testament. Dr. Lorinser admits, both expressly 
and by implication, the intrinsic improbability of such 
a thing. And that being so, the production of a whole Olympus 
of mere authority cannot outweigh that improbability. Tha 
question is not one to be decided by authority at all, and 
most assuredly not by the authority of a Weber or a Wheeler. 
Upon the question whether the Hindus have borrowed from 
Christians, the mere authority of Christian scholars, I must 
take leave to say, is in my opinion worth nothing at all. 
There 1s bnt one other remark which I need make upon thia 
point, and that is, that the broad assertions of Wheeler and 
his Reviewer are all founded upon the very narrow aud frail 
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dasis afforded by the assumption, that from the coincidence 
between’ Hindu and Christian legends the inference of the 
former being the copy and the latter the original is irresisti- 
ple. I once more lodge my humble but firm protest against this 
Snwatrasted assumption. 

* Vo proceed. Having summed up the result of this part of 
the inquiry, Dr. Lorinser ‘now goes on to couple with it an 
other argument, which according to him sublimates the 
“ possibility” thue far proved into “conclusive proof.” That 
other argument is based on the coincidences between passages 
in the Gita and in the New Testament. These passages Dr. 
Lorinser marshals into three classes. Now although it 
is not to be denied, that his first and third classes of pas- 
sages must be of some value in this discussion, I cannot admit 
that the second class of passages is worth anything at all. 
To draw conclusions from a eomparison of the words of 
two works in original when divorced from their contexts is 
very dangerous ; to draw such conclasiona with one work in 
original and the other in 4 translation is more dangerous still ; 
to draw such conclusions with both works in translations is 
most dangerous of all. But how mueh is even this superla- 
tive degree of dauger heightened, when the translator is one 
who comes to his work with the spectacles of a theory ? How 
much more is it heightened, when that theory is one propound- 
ex by the translator himself, and one, therefore, for which he 
would natirally feel that paternal love, which, as Plato tells 
us, every poet and every author feels for the work of his in- 
tellest ! ¢ : 

With this preliminary caution, let us now proceed to 
examine the first olass of pasenges adduced by Dr. Lorinser. 
And ou the very first passage (Gita III. 6) it must be remark- 
ed, that the colneidence, if any, is 8 very slight one indeed. The 
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passage in the Gith deals with a case of differeuce between 
the iuner and the onter mau. The passage in Matthew hos 
no reference at all to auch a difference, but with regard to. 
the inner man, it anya, that a sinful feeling should not even be 
harboured in the beart, for to harbour such « feeling is itself to 
commit asin. There ia here, therefore, not merely a difference 
in expression, but also a difference in meaning. As to the note 
on this passage, it affords one out of the many instances of 
dogmatiam in this easay of Dr. Loriuser’s, and siinply begs the 
question. “The peculiar atress,”” saya Dr. Lorinaer, “‘iuid on 
the inner purity of the mind in the Bhagavadgit® wonld itself 
alone suggest the influence of Christian ideas, even if other 
vestiges of it could not be pointed out.” It is scarcely 
necessary to pit against this wonderfully dogmatic assevera- 
tion anything better than a mere “Certainly not.” But per- 
haps it may not be out of place to add that, having regard 
to the fact that Jesus’s own doctrine as enunciated above 
comes by way of improvement on ihe previous tenching of 
the Old Testament, it is more likely, upon the principles of 
Dr. Lorinser and of bis great suthority . Professor Weber, 
that Jesus only learnt it elsewhere and did not work it out him. 
self. And we may also refer to the strong and clear statement 
of this very valuable idea in the Buddhistic Dhammapad.? Ou 
the second passage (III. 83) there is a note similar to the 
above as to S’raddhh and Bhakti. The fact, however, ia that 
while we have allusious to fuith and “its efficacy in Indian 
Literature of a date unquestionably prior to Christianity, ° 
© Gee “the passage cited at 5 Journal Royal Asiatin Society (N. 
8.) 229. About theantiquity of tho Dhammapad which was com. 
mented on by Buddhaghosh about 400 A. 0. (See “ Was the Rimfya. 
ne copied from Homer?! p. 12) I do not think even Dr. Lorinser or 


Professor Weber will venture to raise any doubts, And see aleo 12 
J.B. A. S, 179-60, 
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the Chitstian doctrine of faith is by Dr. Strangs pronounced 
a vew-fangled one. What is: the conclusion hence derivable ? 
With regard to the tlird passage (III. 84), ‘desire and 
inclination’ fe evidently a mistake; it ought to be ‘desire 
and’ aversion’; and it seems to me, that on this shoal some 
at least of Dr. Lorinser’s argument is stranded. As to 
the coincidence, it ia clear, that the pasmge of the Gita las 
no reference to sin, which appears from the context to .be the 
main idea in the pasesge in the Epistle ; while ‘luste’ also only 
representa one half of the idea in the Gitt, and indeed is 
essentially different-—. And again while the passage from 
the Epistle refers to ‘enemies of god,’ the passage of the 
Gita refers to the ‘enemies of oneself.’ On the latter part 
of the note on the passage, it fs further to be observei, that 
iu Matthew -X. 86 only a sectarian or a mystio can see any 
reference to the ‘lust which dwells in man.’ Lastly as to the 
‘Christian doctrine of concupisoence’ I do not see its bearing 
ou the passage at all. On the fourth passage (IV. 4) it would be 
well to remember the sequel of the claim made by Jesus. The 
fifth instance of coincidence (VI. 5) is, I think, at the best only 
apparent and superficial. While Kyishga is there speaking of 
the Transmigration of the Soul, Jesus has not the remotest 
conception of it in his words. The lengthy note on this 
pasange, however, reqatres also somewhat lengthy treat- 
ment. 4nd firet, Dr. Lorinser holds, of course without 
Sesigning reasons, that “the Avathrs all belong to the 
Purhys, hence to @ post-Christian age.” Now there are 
three assertions involved in this, two of which. may or may 
not be correct, the third -of which {a oartainly not correct,’ 
and.all of which are without the slightest proof. It.is not 

* The question is discaseed somewhat niore fully in thé veg 

+t See the notes on our trauslation of this passage, 
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proved (pace Prof. Wilson and others) that the Purigs-are 
post-Christian;® it is sof proved ‘that the ‘Avatirs all 
‘belong to the Purdpe’; it is no¢ proved. that the Avathra 
are post-Christian, but ou the contrary itis proved that they 
sre aute-Christian. Dr. Lorinser, after some remarks which 
it ia not necessary here to refer to, proceeds :—“Ia my opinion, 
there oan, at present, be no doubt whatever, that the in- 
carnation of Vishpu as Kyishya, the only one represented 
as atraly human incarnation of the person of the god, is 
an imitation of the Christian dogma regarding the person 
of Christ.” Now so far is this from being correct, no far ia 
this ‘imitation’ from being beyond doubt, that the reverse of 
it is now demonstrated. Vishpu's incarnation ag Krishna 
dates from the time of Patanjali if not of Papini—in either 
case, from before the time when the incarnation of Jesus exist. 
ed, 80 to speak, aa a fact; much more before it existed as 
belief; atill more before it was transmitted to India ae a be- 
Jief. The allegation again, that none of the other Avatars 
exoept Kriehga were ‘ truly human,’ simply forgets Paras’u- 
rém,.and Rim, and I may add Buddha. Dr. Lorinser goea 
on to state the rensons for his ‘opinion.’ The first, the simi- 
Invity of the name Kyishna to Christ is, I take leave to say, 
a niere ignis fatuns, not worth very much more than that travesty 
of philology where vowels interchange aud consouanta matter 
not- The many coiycidences in the legends, if they are of 
auch value in the investigation, are not more consistent with 
the theory of imitation as propounded by Chriatian scholars 
than with that theory read the other way. And more than 
thig, the latter, I think, is more likely to prove the more correct 
view. Dr. Lorinser further adds, that the imitation “ is pointy. 
ed to, aa may be specially shown, by the Bhagavadgith itself,” 


* Compare our Introduction ta Bhartythari. -p, wii, ef seg.” 
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The only observation thia calls’ for is—why in the world is 
it not shown? If it could be shown, it would almost, f might 
any altogether, decide the question. Why, I ask agnin, is it not 
clown? But to proceed. The sixth coincidence (IV. 8) Dr. 
Lorinser might have made more thorough by adding to'the 
passage cited from the Gita portion which his translation 
omits—“ for the destruction of evil-doers.” On the other hand it 
should alao be noted, that the Git@ says ‘from time to time,” 
to which there is nothing similar in the Christian pasanges, 
yet it is of the very essence of the doctrine of the Giti., On 
the cighth passoge (V. 8) it is to be remarked that the first 
part of it certainly does not coincide with the passages cited 
by Dr, Lorinser. It has nothing to do with the glorification 
of God at all, it isouly conversant with the question—whatis 
the active principle in man? And the answer is—Not 
the soul, The Intter portion is much uearer the meaning of 
the passnges cited, but there ia another passage which is 
nearer still, but which, strangely enough, Dr. Lorinser does not 
allude to either in this place or anywhere else. That passage is 
Gita IX. 27. The next passage discloses a coincidence 
only if misunderstood. The parsige from the Gith is 
not so general as divoroed from its context in Dr. Lorinser’s 
citation it appears to be. But it is perfectly clear 
that it must be interpreted in connexion with ite context, 
and thos interpreted, I do not ‘think, that anybody will 
be able to trace the slightest coincidence. In the next 
passage (V. 16) there is again a mistake. ‘There is 
0 referénce to “minde® in the original of the Gith; and 
‘without that, there is little to liken it to the passnge cited 
from 2 Pot, I. 19. Even with that, the coincidence is of such 


&_nature, that nothing can, in my opinions turn 
* Probably Dr, Lorinzer has 20 misunderstood the word SEAH:,- 
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upon it-—not to say, that the differences between the two 
passages are perfectly obvious. The same remark applies 
to the next passage (V. 23). Calling a thing a “temptation,” 
and calling it the “agitation (for it is not exastly pressure) 
produced by desire and anger,” if they are one and the same 
thing, are at least two different sides of it; and in fact the 
difference of language seems to me to be only typtoal of the diffe- 
renee in the two poiuts of view. What ie the object of bidding 
us in the note to compare I. Cor. VII. 40 “as to Sukht Nara,” 
~ is, I must oonfese, more than I can make out. What follows, 
however, I can make ont, and do certainly deny. Dr. Lorinser 
says ?—-“The ides enunciated in this 8’loke bears on entirely 
Christian stamp.” I say, on the contrary, that it is an essen- 
tially Hindu iden; and I do repudiate the claim put forward 
by Dr. Lorinser on behalf of Christianity. I mast own, too, 
that the quotation from Chrysostom seems to me to be soarcely 
relevant. The next passage (VI. 20) well exemplifies 
the danger of wrenching passages out of their contexts for 
purposes of comparison. The whole of the passage from the Giti 
Shows the object of the “secrecy” to be the avoidance of 
interenptions; and Anandagiri says so expressly :—anTm(aqeweq~ 
FaAnyiear TTR. Now what is the meaning of the passage in 
Matthew ? Why, it is a warning against making a show and 
pomp.of piety. Do not, Jesus ssys, and if I msy add it well 
says, do not pray in public that you may be seen praying 
and thus regarded as « pious’ man. Admirable advice! Rut 
what has it to do with the admenition given by Kriehya?? 
The passages are entirely distinct in meaning. The word 
‘seoret,’ indesd, does oocar in both; bat the meanings of the 
two are not thereby brought nearer each other at all. Whether 
there is « coincidence in the next instangs adduced by Dr. 


*. Compare Suits Nipate by Sir Matn Ooomer Syamy p. 108, 
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Lorinser (VI.16) depends to a certain extent upon the true 
interpretation of the passage from Matthew. My own opinion is 
that Jéaus’s teaching allows much more liberty than Krighga’s, 
aud that there is but # very slight coincidence. This, bow- 
ever, only as far as Dr. Lorinser sets ont the passages; 
when the other portions of the- passage from the Gita are 
considered, I think it will be found, that there is 
no reason for supposing any connexion between the 
two. In the next passage (VI. 39) I fail to seeany coincidence. 
And it ie beyond question that the circumstances are essenti- 
ally distinguishable. Nor, I think, is there really any coincidence 
in the next passage adduced (VII. 1-2). Then again, as to the six: 
teenth passage, (VII. 14) there appears to me to be a very im- 
portant distinction between the deliverances of Kyishya and 
Christ, The former speaks of illusion, the Jatter of burden—a 
distinotion, which again appears to me typical of the essential 
difference between the two. Inthe noxt pasange, (VII. 15) 
again, I can see no coincidence except, indeed, it be that based 
on ‘demoning’ in the one passage and ‘ devil’ in the other. 
In the following two passages (VII. 16 and VII. 22)1 
ean see no coincidences, when the passages in the Gitd 
are considered, as only they ouglit to be, in connexion with 
their- contexts. The translation of the second passage is 
not correct on tire most vital point in the comparison. 
And it is also worth observing, that whereas Dr. Lorinser 
quotes Matthew XI. 28 against the passage at Gits VII. 16 
us well as against that at Gita VI. 14, there ia little ooin- 
cidence between these two. passages of the Gils itself. 
This shows how exceodingly slight, to say mo more, are the 
coincidences which sometimes satiefy Dr. Loriuser's mind. 








* See our trauslation ef the passage, and compare the sequel of it 
‘with the words ‘every good gift aud every perfect gift’ iu James f. 17. 
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In the next passage (VII. 26)-I see a difference just as’ 
clearly ag @ coincidence. In the twenty-first paseage (VII. 
Q7) the expression EEA" is certainly misunderstood, and 
the coincidence, besides being open toa remark already 
made as to the addition of aversion to desire in the Sanskrit, 
is olao very slight, The next passage (VII. 28) contains 
an even slighter coincidence, if it can be called o evin- 
cidence at all. In the next passage (VII. 29) there 
is a difference more remarkable than the alleged coin- 
cidence. ‘Ihe two passages from John, the one referred 
to in the text and the other in the pote, speek only of death, 
while the Gitt speaka of old age also—nud yet, Dr. Lorinser, 
in the note, once more thinks it proper to dogmatize, and 
although he produces not a single passage from the Christian 
Scriptures referring to “liberation from old age,” he ander- 
takea to sty, that the idea “ that taking refuge in Kyishoa 
Hiberates from old age and denth, is an idea so foreign to 
Tndian Philosophy that its origin can only be Chiristian’’. 
Such reckless dogmatiem,t for by uo other name can it be 
justly described, is not calculated to make converte to Dr. 
Torinser’s views. Again AIN8 in the Gild is certainly 
very different from the expression “if man keep my say- 
ing” and not quite the same thing with the éxpression in 
John XI. 26. Once more, the point of the two parsnges in 
Jolin is entirely different from that of the pasmge in the 
Gita, as may be seen from the remaining portion of the latter 
which is not quoted by Dr. Lorinser. In the next passage 

* It may be mentioned too, that Amusry ia not accurately reuder- 
od by ‘have fled unto me,’ ‘ 

+ I Dr. Loriueer hed given but a moment's thought to the grand 
old story of Buddha, he might have been saved from the error of 


making this extraordinary statement, And ves too Kuthopanishad 
4.12, 28, Pros‘un V. 7. Mundak. 11. 7, 
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again (VIII. Z)no coincidence can be traced. The idea of the 
father ‘giving’ ie certainly not found in the passage from tho 
Gita. And as to “casting ont,” that too has nothing anawering 
to it in the passage cited. There is something nearer to 
it in Gita VI. 30. The passages in the note from Jolm aro 
to the effect that knowing or believing in Jesus is everlasting 
life. That is not the way it is pnt in the passage in tho 
Giti; and the difference is again noleworthy, as showing the 
essential difference of the two rystems. And this being so, 
the Christian trace “too clear to be overlooked” in nowhere, 
On the contrary I oannot but repeat here, that the idea appenrs 
to be eminently Hinda. The remark on “Karma Divyam” I 
must confess I do not understand.® And J may add, that the 
similarity which in Dr. Lorinser’s eyes is so unmistakablo 
between that expression and the verses from Jol referred to 
by him is perfectly obsoure to my weaker vision. In 
the noxt passage (VIII. 9) there is some coincidence. In tho 
next one after that (VIII. 23) there is much less, and St. Paul 
hinself says his teaching is not novel but common to hin 
with the Greek Philosophers. In the twenty-seventh pas. 
sage (IX. 1) “with understanding” is a blunder in the transla. 
tion, ond the “ mysteries of the kingdom of god” are eome- 
thing which differ toto celo from the “hidden knowledge” 
taught by Kyishya.f There is some coincidence in the next 
passnge (IX. 11). Ou the next passage to this (IX. 11, 12) 
the remark made before on “demaniac” and “ the devil” fully 
applies. Beyond that, I see no coincidence between the two 


* 1 may remark, that it is quite wrong to sey that HARSH ia 
the ‘designation’ which “'Kyishna applies to his inoarnation,” But 
this ia a minor point. 


+ Nor is there any such distinction in the Gits as that indicated i in 
the passuge from St. Luke. 
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prssages cited. In the next passage, ‘transient’ is not a cor- 
rect rendering of WITT. There is some difference, too, be- 
twaen the ‘Iaw of the Ved’ and ‘the teneta of the Boribes 
and the Pharisees,’ “The kingdom of Heaven’ also, as under- 
stood hy Jesus, is different from the ‘Heaven’ (&4) spoken of 
by Krislga in the foregoing portion of the passage cited. And 
the most important point is, that wherens Jeaus speaks of 
righteousness, Krishgs spenke of abandoning desires. In the 
next passage (IX. 23) there is a misprint in the reference. 
The vere is the twenty-third not thetwenty-eighth. Ido not 
feel guve here abont the meaning of Paul's words, bnt if 
‘ignorantly’ has, as it seems to have, reference to the word 
‘unknown’ in the sentence preceding, it seems to me tht 
there fs no veal ooincidence in'this onse. In the next passage. 
(Ix. £9), the contexts, I think, show that muck of the simila- 
vity is merely apparent. In pasange No. 83. (IX. 0) there is 
really no coincidence whatever,® and it is farther to be observed 
that one word ju the Gita is not translated by Dr. Lorinser. And 
yet itis of almost vital importance here, That word is the word 
uit, In the thirty-fourth passage (IX. 33; 28 in the original 
is nmisprint) there is some coincidence, but not very 
much, J think, What is the coincidence in the next passage 
(X. 1) or in that which folluws (X. 3)? T own I see much 
difference and little similarity. And when in passago No. 87 
(X. 1) De, Lorinser quotes a sentence from Mark in 
which the word ‘compassion’ is used, one feele tempted to 
nuk, what posellte conclusion oan such a comparison lead to ? 
Dr. Lorinser apparently wishes the passage from 9 or. IV. 6 
to he read together with that. But that, even if 





* The passages cited in the note on this have a slight similarity, 
but only aalight one, to one another, I un ave nothing, however, 
to connect thezn with the pasange discussed in the text, 
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ble from the point of view ef an “ apologetic critic,” is 
certuinly inadmissible, more -eapecially in such au inquiry 
as the present, Nor, I thiuk, is the similarity exbibited 
even after so coupling the two passages, of any signifi- 
cance. The next passage (X. 14, 15) is again an instance 
where we have an unquestionably peculiar dectrine of 
Christianity which has no parallel in the Gité, while the 
similarity ingisted on by Dr. Lorinser is a very vague one on 
an innaterial point. In the next passage (XI. 20) I see great 
differences, In passage No. 40(XI. 23) there is nothing 
about belief in the Gttd where the ‘blessed ones’ are meu- 
tioped ag well as the ‘devils’. In the next passage (XI. 52) I 
Go not quite understand the quotation from Peter, but as far as 
I do understand it, I think there ia very little in it to com= 
pare to the passage from the Gita. In the next passnge (XII.7) 
“the world of mortality” appears to me to iuvolye an idea essen- 
tially distinct from “the body of this death,” and it is 
simply allowing ourselves to be deceived by words .to suppose 
any coincidence between them. In the next pasange (XII. 8) 
there is, it seems to me, such an absence of coincidence, that 
the ideas of the Gtt& and the Epistle are in my opinion 
clearly and obviously distinct from eack other. Aud the 
little appearance of similarity which there is, is based on a 
mistranslation of 44544 by ‘on high’® In the next pas- 
sage (XII. 14) “bringing every thought to the obedience of 
Christ,” seems to me a very different thing from -“ giving 
heart and understanding to me.” In the next passage 
(XIII. 17) ‘for from darkness is bis uame’ is wrong. In the 
next passage (XIII. 17) the verses noted at foot appear to 
be nearer the passage in the Giti than the one cited against 





© my HERS also is inaccurately rendered by ‘live with me.’ ' 
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it, In the forty-seventh (XIZE. 25) I can see no ociuoidence 
at all; nor in the next one either, (XIV. 2} for whereas the 
Gitd in this passage refers to the dootrine of metempsy- 
chosiz, and indeed can be understood only with reference to 
that doctrine, the passages from John and the Revelation, of 
course, lave no euch meaning. - How Dr. Lorinser can have 
persuaded himself that there is a coincidence in the next pas- 
sage (XIV. 14} passes my comprehension. There is, I think, o 
very important distinction between the drift of the next passage 
from the Git (XV. 15) aud the sentence from John cited by 
Dr. Lorinser against it. In the next passage (XV. 19) I 
agnin fail to seeany coincidence whatever, and in the next one 
after that (XVI. 5) I see most important differences. Once more, 
in the fifty-third passage (XVI. 9-11.) I do not see that there is 
any coincidence, Aud in the fifty-fourth (XVI. 12, 15) there is 
but avery superficial one. Dr. Lorinser indeed thinks it ‘strik- 
ing’, but I altogether disagree with him. In the next instance 
adduoad by Dr. Lorinser (XVI. 24) there is some similarity, 
‘Dut there is aleo considerable difference, and on the next 
{KVIIL. 46) itis again to be remarkeil that the passage from 
the Epistle to the Corinthians there cited is also cited by Dr. 
Lorinser against Gita V. 8 10, and if one reads these two stanzas 
in counexion with Gita XVIII, 46, one will find it, I think, 
very difficult to see what coincidence there is between thea 
two passages. Nor is it by any means easier, on the contrary 
it is perhaps more difficult, to perceive any coincidence in the 
next passage (XVIII. 55). As to the last citation (XVIII. 67), 
the only coincidence appears to be that between a very 
general precept ond a very special case, but there is scarce. 
ly any perceptible bond of connexion between the pnssagens 





* axl THE in this passage, is unquestionubly uot ‘ after his auture 
in fully growu.? 
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After enumerating sixty different passages in this manner, 
Dr. Loringer'wdds that “ several more might «ally be added 
to «thetn.”? I of ‘cotires xcoept this statement, ‘though i might 
have’ been” bitter ‘if references at least had been given to 
guide tis to these other ogincidences. But thie I am entitled 
to say, that the ‘coincidences wlitch have not been set out 
may Yery safely be’ taken to be very mach less remarkable. 
than any of those which have been eet out; and that being 
no, after what I have said before, I do not think that they are 
entitled to any weight in this disoussion. Dr. Lorinser, then, 
“eoupling the frequency of the coincidences noted by him with 
what he'is pleased to call “the specially Christian character 

"of the thoughts,” comes to the conclusion that these are 
“ auspicious” circumstances. Upon the coincidences, we shall 
prerently see what their cumulative effect comes to, but as to 
“ the specially Christian character,” I need say nothing more 
than that it is the very thing to be proved. And although 
Dr, Lorinser, and perhaps other Christian scholars also, may: 
think it superfluous to prove this, I contend that that proof 
fe indispensable. Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to “‘ add the fact 
that we can prove from other sources the influence of Christian 
traditions on the development of the Krishya-cultus,” and 
finally infers that the “hypothesis of an external connexion” 
is not “a véry far-fetched one.” On this I only’ remark, 
that # far‘is this influence from being ‘ proved,’ that it is, 
‘not even attested by strong evidence, and that there are 
exovedingly powerfal: arguments against the supposition of 
any stich inftuence. Y need not-ssy tore, because the qhestion 
has been euffictontly dwelt on already. 

Before going on to the next clais of passages "adduced by 
Br. ‘Lotinsér, I think it necessary ‘to‘state what I oohceive 
$¢ be thie aggregate remult of Dr. Lorinser’s sameroub citations. 
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And I have no hesitation in saying that I- consider it tobe 
quite insignificant. Some of the coincidences turn upow the 

doctrine of faith as to which something will have'to be said 

farther on. -Some of the doctrines on-which ooincidencss 

are observable are such as will be seen to have been the 

property of Hinduiem long before the birth of Ouvist.. The¥ 
omniacience of God, the duty of doing everything. “in the 

nameof the Lord,” are doctrines which-no theist seed borrow 

from gnother- And that. the Hindus were theists independ- 

ently of Christianity caunot be gainsaid. As to the Avatévs 

we lave already spoken, and the idea appears to me to be an 

original idea of Hinduism. To eum up, therefore,.not only 

are most of these coincidences individually very slight; not 

enly do they turn upon-such points, that the inference of a 
“borrowing” by Hinduism cannot possibly arise from them; but 
taking them ali together and examining their cumulative effect, 

I repeat that they come to very little indeed. And this quite 
independently of the argument which has been slready hinted 
at, but which cannot be too often repeated, that reasoning 
from these coincidences to a borrowing by Hinduism 
is most assuredly a son sequitur. ‘True it is, indeed, that the 
cumulative effect of these passages Las to be coupled again 
with the results yielded by the other classes of paamagie'to be 
hereafter considered. But .it is to be noted meanwhile, that 
unless some clearly appreciable force oan be- claimed: by this 

class taken by itself, the mere coupling of it with the others 
cannot give greater support to the final conclusion. 

Come we now to the next class of passages, thors which, 
agoording te Dr. Lorinser, contain a“ characteristic expression 
of the New Testament with a different applicatiqn.” ‘These 

pepeges, however, need not. detain us long, for they are in. 
the strongest manner open to the observations made -abyre 
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with regerd to. the. inferences drawn from comparisons of 
passages, not to-say .thet the-words -“ charaoteristic- expree- 
sion” seem to beg the whole question.© I¢ may: however be 
useful te-direct .attention. to some points in connexion with 
this oluge of passages. I-do not think there is more than = 
very deceptive verbal agreement in the first passage. And in 
the next (Gita TH. 38), Loannot help thinking, wo have the search 
for coincidences ron mad. In the passage from Gith TI 81, 
‘blaapheme’ is not by any means 8 correct rendering of MEW. 
That-word means {12 Tet; and the rendering of it by the 
word ‘blaspheme’ ‘eppears to me a wresting of it out of 
its proper sense for pointing a similarity when none ekists. 
To proceed. The next coincidence (TV. 9) has been obaerv- 
ed upon before. And in the next passage but one following 
that, (IV. 87) it ix absolutely. impossible, I think, to insist on 
the coincidence. What similarity ts there between cating “ the 
neotar of the leavings of a sacrifice” (IV. 31) and “ eating of 
his bread’? In the next passage ([V. 88) frith being unques- 
Vionably different from knowledge—the “ characteristio ex- 
pression” in which. Dr. Lorinser sees 4 similarity is contained 
dn the word “purify”! In @ite VII. 18 aff is not, as Dr. 
Lorinser, wrongly renders it, ‘way,’ but more nearly ‘goal,’ 
a mpdiieation which not only makes the two passages Jif- 
fesent;-verbally, but almost diametrically opposite te one an- 
other-lotja. verbally and really. In the next passage (VIT,28) 
‘ain is destroyed’ appears to constitute an expression “ cha. 


* When Dr, Lorinser says, as he does in the sequel of this pasenge, 
that * the ‘composer of the Bhagavadgith, was very far from being 
@ Christian, or understanding rightly the Christian doctrines, since 
he only used Christian maxims to illustrate his lodian Shukbys ant 
Woga’ dottrines,” ‘he seéma unwittingly to by bard ode veiy’ weak 

avin his theory. ” 
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acteristic” of the New Testament!? In the next passage 
‘the word SW coours-agsin, and ‘royal learning’ isfipt, I 
“think, an admissible rendeying ‘for waftw. It jy the 

““prinoe of learnings,” as the commentators render it. In X. 

9 ‘dead in me’ fs certainly an incorrect rendering. 

It is untiscessary, however, to dwell avy-longer on tis 
olaas of passages, although there is. extensive room for 
criticism. And we therefore proceed to. the next clase 
on which Dr. Lorinser lays greatest stress; Now on the 
‘very firet citation, it appears to mo that there is no “agree- 
ment’? between the two passages—ocortainly not in meaning— 
and-goarcely even in expression. In the first place ads: 
does not mean ‘every day,’ and ‘steps’ is scarcely an acou- 
rate rendering for i, The passage means, I think, ae 
the commentators correctly interpret it—that God. confers 
favours on men in & manner answering to the intentions and 
motives with which men worship him; but however men 
may act, i. ¢., to whatsoever form of the Deity they may 
in appearance address themselves, they really address them- 
eelves to Visligu. This meaning appears to me derivable 
from the-words of the text, and one. whioh fits in with what 
goes before and what comes after the passage under disous- 
wim. And taking this meaning, it appears to me to be i im. 
possible #0 02 any “agreement” between this passage’ sand 
eee rota John cited against lt. The next citation {VI. 5-6) 
inteodaoes us to a oonple of passnges neither of which is ax 
clear aa itmight be. In the translation of the Sonskrit 
Dr. Lorinser again differs from the commentators, and not, 
ast subeait, 6 ‘tits advantage. To the inst clause, | “by its 
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‘of the Tocative Wy, "Farther: the tranelation doce: eh. chow 
“how that clacee expldins the previons wards.‘ it in alio his 
fee,” which .z0t it i evidently meant to explain. Last- 
Jy, the au translated conveys no ¢lear uicaning at 
alk ‘One, other Point ia remarkable with reepect to this 
thanilation. ‘The blank is. represented in the origina by 
aemitaiete , whieh in Engtish would be “ one sheuld mat cast 
oneself down.” Now this is not only different from, but almost 
diametrically opposed to, a portion of the sentences from the: 
New Testament whieb Br. Lorinser adduces, Why was it omit- 
ted from the translation? As I have said, the passages fron the 
Bible are not partioularly lnoid. any more than iret from the 
Gita, But I understand them to mean, that whoever iade- 
sirous of the pleasures of this world must forego those efithe 
other world and vice versd, Now the meaning of the verses 
in the Gita, Xunderstand with the commentators to be this— 
that a man who does not keep his senses under control 
ie an enemy to himself, whereas he who is self-restrained 
benefits himself. OF course, it is possible to trade a certain 
cvincidence between the two precepts ai Bottom ; but I do not 
think it comes to much, and after all the reduction of the 
one to the other is nota very direct process, E own that 
p y tind, both in expression and mesning, these passages 
present but a very slight agreement. In the next citation, 
there is an agreement to some extent, but for the eseentially 
‘Ghiistian idea of “ my Father,” the ont hea nothing to show. 
Gay in rendered by ‘above possessions.’ The’rendgring is not 
inadmissible, but it also toa certain extent dWarentiates the two 
passages. Aid-the ooiticidence which there iudete aot sopport 
the inforenes which it is sought to base on it, Tn ‘tiypnext cite 
ton (VII: 96) thet in edinoidence, if ni 
sense of‘ understand,’ and not otherwise ; and ¢he context seers 
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ta Whice against this interpretation. But mrely Dr. Lorinser 
pee.t00 far-when be grounds aclaim on bebsif of Christia- 
nity to have lent ideas “to Hinduism, on sucha passage” 
as this, ons passage positing nothing more than the.aukaow- 
ableness of God. In the next citation TUN is not ‘ougy 
to understand’; GFESGe is not ‘not sweet to do. Here again 
even if the ideas are looked upon as fo @ certain 
edttent one at bottom, still the associations through which 
they are conveyed are essentially different. And there oan be no 
doubt that the words really show no agreement at all. In 
the next (IX. 18) the apparent agreement ia the result of a 
mistranslation. 77 is nos way, it is more accarately the ‘goal,’ 
not that by which you go, bnt that to which you go. And 
this mode of putting the matter, which ie the only gorrect 
one, shows the essential distinction between the two systems. 
With the New T'satament writers, Jesus is but a sort of guide 
to the goal; with the suthor of the Gita, Krishys is himself 
the goal. What Dr. Lorinser renders by beginning and end, 
again, in really and truly producer and destroyer or absorber, 
80 that the whole ocincidence vanishes in an error of trans. 
Jationt In the next citation (EX. 19) there is almost au ap- 
pearance of disingenuousness, and I am bound to say ‘that C 
was in the first instance deceived by what las been 
The passage an given from Matthew by Dr. Lorinser sppéars 
to me to.oonvey an entirely different sense from that which 
it would have-if given in ite integrity; and it is only by 
omitting essential words that the appesrance of “ agreement” 
in obtained. Que te almost tempted to call this garbling, 
bat without going so fer, I do think that the circumstance 
Fequires explanation. In, the next citstion (VI. 80), I have 
not understood the meaning of the passage fram Joha,®. and for 
"As explained by Barnes, the meaning of it Goes not appear te- 
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the essentially Obkiptian ides contained in the words omitted 
by Dr. Lorinser. wliat lise the Gité to. show 2. The next passage; 
also from Joba is no léss mystionl. And I-donot think it.can 
possibly yield the sense which ip put by the commentaters‘on 
the passage from tho Gitt, The passage from Gith X. 5, apr 
}ear8, to , me, T confess, to slow but little egreament with the 
pasuage cited against it. On the next citation (X. 8) we heve 
sgain a somewhat obscure passage from the Romans, which, 
lowever, does seem to show some similarity to the passage 
frow the Gité. As to the two citations which follow, they do show 
coincidences, but it may be doubted whether they are of any 
value. In the next citation after these (X. 83) I caunot help 
believing that Dr. Lorinser haa again missed the sense of the 
Gité. “ Among letters Iam A” fs not equitalent to “I am the 
Leginning and the ending ;” and not ouly is it not equivalent to 
this, its meaning ia wholly and entirely different. Krishga, in the 
passage of which the words cited form part, is describing the 
best things of every class, and identifying them with the Deity. 
And when he says ‘Iam A among the letters he under- 
stands ‘A’ to be the principal letter, as embracing all the “ Vall- 
maya” as the commentators say. The sense of the passage 
from the Book of Revelations is of course aud evidently 
distingt from this. The next passage, (XVLII. 66) however, 
shown areal agreement. But upon a review of the passages which 
thus do show areal “agreement,” how much do they really come 
fo? Are they really such’ asto give rise to the iuference 
based on them? =F must “confess, that I cannot . so look on 
them, The real “agreements” are all on pointe of such a 
very ordinary description as God's being the creator of the 














inie to oofnolide with that of the passage from the Gith against which 
Dr. Lorisieer cites it, o: even “with Gtth EX. 29 which 
more like it. oo a . . 
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world, thé forgiver of- sisvers,“and no forik. Boei Di. Lo- 
staver really tink, thatthe Hindus mut tive gone to thd 
Now Testakuent for rege dilienes’t If appésrs to mé so 
extravagant s axpposilion, that I: think to’ state it is to 
refute it, And yet tpon this seb of passages’ Dr. Loriggee 
Dated bis ease more particularly, and talks abut the a bore 
rowing appearing clearly” in them. 

Thns have we gone through all the varions para 
adduced by Dr. Lorinser as exhibiting those ovincidences 
with pnasages in the Christian Soriptares which appear to him 
to lead to the conclusion that the former must have borrowed 
from the latter. We bave endeavoured to point out in the 
course of our investigation of those passages the various 
errors in the translations from the Gitta. We believe we have 
shown enough of these both in number and quality, to 
justify the remark, made at the beginning of this part of the 
investigation, about the danger of comparing translations 
and basing inferences on such comparisons. We have endea- 
voured further to show, that even in some of thoae cases in 
which the renderings are not incorrect, it is difficult to see 
any cvincidence as alleged. We have also endeavoured to 
argue that in some ofthe passages where there is no error in the 
rendering and where there is some coincidence, that 
ence is so far-fetched, requires auch a lengthened process of 
reasoning to arrive at, that it is impossible ‘to maintain 
successfully the theory of “borrowing” on the strength 
of those passages. Lastly we ‘contend that in’ the very 
small balance of colucidenees remaining, the’ touching of the 
Git& refers to points” on whieh it is not only unnecessary to 
adopt the theory of borrowing, bat simply impossible to 
adopt suck’ a theory. W6 may, perhaps, be permitted to add 
-aleo, that in some cases, we lave referred to pusssges iu the 
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Gitd more nearly- agreeing. with the passages fepin the Bible 
clted by Dr- Lorinser than. those referred ‘to"by him—in 
order that the true state of the case might bepresmtad to 
the honest fuvestigator, as far as it was. in ear power. so to 
present it, What: now is the total outoome?: Om fully con- 
sidering the matter, I must esy that I can. come to: but one 
oonclusion—Dr. Lorinser’s contention ig not. hemme out by 
these paseuges. He has failed to show that the “ agreements” 
between the two works are of such a nature ae to give rise 
to the inference of a borrowing by the Git&. He has faijed 
to show, thongh he has asserted it with not o little strength 
of expression, that the coincidences are with regard to 
doctrines characteristic of the New Testunent, Hobas failed— 
to borrow an appropriate expression of Professor Tyudall’s— 
to look round the grand question before him. 1 believe 
that Dr. Loringer’s argument foils in many ways. It fails 
to furnish an adequate number of real ooincidences. It 
file to show that those coincidences are of auch a natare a8 
to give rise to the inference he seeke to draw. It fails to 
show that the ‘borrowing,’ if there was any, was on the 
part of the Hindu writer from the Christian. On the whole, 
T have come to the conclusion, that not only does the strong 
Janguege of Dr. Lorinser find no warrant in the ctroum- 
stonoes set forth by him, not only is there uo “proof of 
the theory le has propounded, there is not even any likeli- 
hood in favour of that theory. The ciroumatances - will not 
giipport even @ strong suspicion of a eat by the 
author of the Gits, 
Dr, Lorineer next procedds. te. oliaseve, in confirmation 
of what’ be calla. “the. results. - altesdy Won," that large 
“nections of the gospel perratiys haya been imitatad:im.the 
And the Gest “section” referred to ia that 
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of the Trapsfiguration of Claist. Now there is no denying 
‘the fact, UR there is a certain degree of. similarity between 
the two uarrativea. At the same time, it must, I think,.be 
admitted that the similarity extends no farther. than the. fact 
of the tranafiguration, if what occurred to Jesus ought rpadb; 
to be called by that name. The manner of the oo 

the details of the ooourrence, the motive, so to speak, of the 
ooourrence, are alk wholly and entirely dissimilar in the two 
narratives. Aud in describing the scene as exhibited ‘at 
Avjun's request,’ and se showing Krishys’s ‘infinite divine 
glory in which he comprehends the universe in himaelf,’ Dr. 
Lorinser himeelf appears to me to have indioated two impor- 
tant pointa of difference. For Jeaus’s transfiguration con- 
sists in nothing more than an extraordinary addition to the 
glory of his countenance, and is an act unsuggested: 
by the disciples. Again, the form assumed by Krishna is 
represented as one which even the Gods are anzious to see, and 
as one becoming visible only to those who have fuith exolu- 
tively fixed on Kyistma. Not eo with the form of Jesus. It ix 
not regarded as anything to be striven after. If anything, it 
is rather used to confirm the wavering faith of the disciples. It 
is not a reward for plenary faith slready existing. The appayent 
want of purpose also, the somewlat unconneoted way. in 
which the narrative is given, are both points to he, uoted.in 
the gospel atory, when it is alleged that the Twelfth Chapter 
of the Giti is a copy of it. Dr. Lorinser assigns, as one reason, 
for bia view that the Gita copied this eoene from the gospel, 
the alleged circumstance that other “‘ characteristic and pro- 
minent inoidents” in the life of Jeaus are transferred to 
Krishya. On some of these which lave been mentioned before 
we have already spoken, aud we have only to add that talk: 


ing of the “transference to Krishgs” in those pases is itself 
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only abegging of the question.> Farther ‘confirmation.Dr. 
‘Horinser feds in: an “expression,” used in the Git& on tho 
odeasion when this transfignration is narrated, which Dr. 
Lorinser Lolds to be “ borrdwed from the gospel”—of course 
without showing that it is necessary to infer from the facts 
that the Gtt& ‘ borrowed’ from the gospel, and not vice verad. 
Now in the first place, the rendering of the passage from the 
Gita, contains one not quite unimportant error, for what is 
vendered by “auddenly”- ought to have been rendered by 
“gimultaneously.”’ And secondly, as to the substantial matter 
of the comparison, there is really nothing to compare except the 
mention of the sun in both passages. In the Gita, the glory 
of a-thousand. suns is epoken of, and said to be the only paral- 
Jel to the glory of Krislya’s whole form. In the New 
Testament, the comparison is, between only the face of 
Jesus on the one side and only one sun on the other. 
Why should- yon ‘suppose a ‘borrowing’ in auch 6 case? 
And is -the aun’s brilliatice such a recondite affair that the 
author of the Gtt& could not have himself thought of it as 
a good simile? The passage cited from Gita XI. 1] 
(IL. is a misprint), iz, I take it, meant'to be regarded as 
‘borrowed’ from: the gospel words “raiment white as the 
light.” But I- confess “I find it quite impossible to see 
even the flimsiest foundation for 4 theory of borrowing with 
regard to it. In the citations which follow, there is, as 
might be expected, 4 general coincidence of ideas, but there 
ia réally no coincidence, I think, in ‘the modes in which the 

* Asto ono of the ‘incidents,’ we may refer back to the view of Mr. 
Grog (citing Sir W.' Jones) which we have adduced at p, xxix. note. 
euprd. I am unable to see what parallel Dr. Lorinser hes found in 
Kyishna‘s story for ‘‘ the washing of the feet at the last supper.” If 
it 4a the ccourrence at the BAjasyn Sacrifice of Keidhishthir, Dr. Lo- 
siuser is certainly iz the wrong. 
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iifeas are brought out id the two works; A -Wérterfél—en 
extraerdiriary—phenomenon: betag seen, “it i oxty’ netictal 
that the persoa who sees dionld Leoome ‘ xstonitled,” should 
Not feel himactf qnite at ease. The central notion in the 
encriptions of such a svene must neceashrily be ‘one and 
the same. ‘You can, therefore, draw an ‘inference of ‘bor 
rowing’ by the one from the other only by looking at the 
way that central notion is drawn out. And I think there 
is no room for doubt, that in this part of the matter ‘the two 
sets of passages cited do not show any such similarity ‘as 
alleged. I may add before closing this part of the matter, 
that in the last passage adduced by Dr. Lorinser here ‘from 
Gita XI. 50, “for the great spirit was merciful” is moat 
clearly a mistranslation. 

To proceed. There is I think an extremely slight similarity 
Vetween the words of Krislma in Gitd X. 12 et seg. and 
the passages from Matthew and John cited by Dr. Lorinser. 
And not only that, but there are alao very great differondes ; 
and I do not think that any inference can be drawn from 
a comparison of them. Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to Arjun’s 
“spology” in which he traces an “unmistakable similarity” with 
the “exclamation of Peter on seeing the miracles of the fishes.” I 
confess I can see no coincidence at all. Dr. Lorinser afterwards 
enya, that “although the words are different, the situation is 
oxaotly the same.” So that it appears the “unmistakablé” siniils. 
rity in after all not between the “spology” and the “ exclama: 
tion” but between the “situations” in which the one and the 
other sre respectively made, And this ia supposed to eoi- 
firm the ‘result already won” that the Git line copied from 
the Bible! By the way, it’ ovght to be romarked ‘tlet. the 
‘rendering of WET by ‘eager’ (in Gish XI. 42) is ontirely 
erconoons. 
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Lastly we come to a “certain similarity which may be ac- 
ounted for by an intentional imitation” between the oon- 
tlusion of the. Twelfth Chapter and the beginsing of the 
Sermon on..the Mount. The similarity here is between the 
repetition of ‘auch a one is dear to me’ in the Gits and the 
repetition of ‘blessed are’ in the Sermon on the Mount. Now 
even Dr. Lorinser’s dogmatism will not venture te contend, 
that ‘intentional imitation’ is the only way of ‘accounting’ 
for this similsyity. There is no doubt that this ten- 
dency to repetition is to be marked in all archaic writings, 
end it is worth noting that «similar repetition ooours in 
the stanzas of the Gita II., 25 ef seq. II. 55 et seg., and again 
in Gita XI. 28-29. In the teeth of these circumstances,? I 
think, it iaa very bold proceeding to adopt the theory of 
“intentional imitation.” And as to the eight beatitudes, 
it should be remembered, as Dr. Strauss observes, that they 
“onsist from first to last of those Christian paradoxes by 
which the new Christian view of things comes into contrast 
with the traditional one both of Jews and Gentiles." Hf 80, 
aball we not be justified in applying here the theory of 
Profeasor Weber above referred to, namely that contained in 
the words—“There is a gap between the two which apparently 
nothing. ‘bat the supposition of an external influence cam 
000 it iow? What if we say that the external influence 
in this’ gage was the influence of the Hindu Philosophy, and 
that the language used was the result of an intentional imi- 
tation of this passage of the Gita? 

In taking « comprehensive qurvey of the pamages from 


‘© And soe too. Kathopanishad Ill. 6,6, V. 9, 10, 19,18, and the 
Vivatths Suite in Sir M. 0, Swamy's Sutta Nipita p. 133, The 
‘Drags Butte, the Khaggivines Gotte, and the Sette, 
indeed, take theit several names from this very cirgumstenee. 

t S00 Vol. I. Be 277, 
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which the Gita is thus alleged to have “ borrowed,” Dr. 
Lorinser finds that “it is the Gospel of John in particular 
from which the composer haa taken the most important aud 
the greatest majority of phrases.” This ie an important 
observation, For the result of the application of historical 
criticiam to the New Testament records has rendered it near- 
ly certain that the Fourth Gospel was the very latest of the 
Gospels, and the conclusion arrived at by Strauss, as lins 
teen already stated, is thatthe Fourth Gospel “was not 
known until after the middle” of the second century A. C. 
"The remark of Strauss which follows this is also of great 
moment, in the consideration of this question of borrowing. 
The Fourth Gospel, he saya, “bears every indication of having 
avisen upon a foreign soil, and under the influence of a 
philosophy of the time unknown to the original circle in 
which Jesus hved.’° Now I do not profess to have gone 
through the long and able controversies on the subject of 
the date and authenticity of the New Testament writings. 
But from what I have read of the recent works on that 
subject, especially “Supernatural Religion” and the works 
ot Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Greg, and others, I believe, 
that the conclusion stated by Strauss is a conclusion main- 
tained not merely by him but by most if not all those 
who have applied the canons of historical criticism 
to the writings of the New Testament. M. Renan, I be- 

* The following remarks of Dr. Westcott are to be noted in con- 
noxion withghis point. “Though it is unnecessary to degrade it 
jutoa mere controversial work, it is impossible not to feel that it 
‘was written to satisfy somo pressing want of the age, to meet come 
false philosophy which had already begun to fashion a peculiar 
dialect and vo attempt to solve by the help of Christian idens come 
of the great probloms of humanity," (On the Canon p. 246), And 


see Greg's Creed of Christendom, If. 38. See too Quarterly Review 
(January 1875} p. 186, 
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lieve, at one time held a position inconsistent with this 
view,® but in his most recent work on the subject, he too 
seems to have come rouud to the general opinion. 

Tam unable to find out the result of modern oriticism 
as to tho dates of the other New Testament writinga, 
except that, according to Strauss, the second epistle of Peter. 
is not “earlier than the end of the second century after 
Christ.”> It is sufficient for our present purpose, however, 
to know that the portion of the New ‘T'eatament which is 
supposed to have supplied “the most important and the 
greatest majority of phrases” is Leld by eminent authorities 
to be much Inter than the middle of the second century A.C. 
See now how the case stands. Not to speak of the foreign in- 
fluences under which the Gospel was written, for that is re- 
levant only to another branch of our argument, Dr. Lorinser’s 
theory requires us to suppose, that the Fourth Gospel whieh 
dates after the middle of the second century A. C. was 
brought to India by missionaries of Christianity ; was either 
translated into one of the vernacular Janguages of the coun- 
try, and studied in such translation, or studied in the ori- 
ginal Greek iteelf by s learned Brahman “holding fast to 
the traditional wisdom of his oaste;” was drawn upon by 
him for some of the most important ‘phrases’ and tencts 
of a work which has always been regarded in its own coun- 
try as containing the quintessence of orthodoxy ; and all this, 
we are required to suppose, oocnrred within the compass 
of a century or thereabouts, at'a period whengghe world 
progressed at the rate at which it did sixteen hundred years 

* See Greg's Creed of Christendom, Vol. IT. 119. Mr, M. Arnold's 
view may be seen in the Contemporary Review (March 1875) p. 615, 

+ Life of Jesus, Vol I. p, 66. Dr. Westcott says the purely his. 


torical evidence does not take it much before the ond of the third 
century (On the Canon p. 213). 
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ago.” Taking into consideration all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, even taking those and those only which havea 
bearing oxclusively on this point and omitting those which 
Jead to a conclusion opposite to Dr. Lorinser’s by s different 
line of argument, I maintain that this theory is quite un- 
tenable.’ But we need not dwell here further on this point 
ag it has been already discussed before. 

‘We may here remark, parenthetically as it were, on tho 
two passages adduced by Dr. Lorinser from the Book of 
‘Wisdom to which he finds parallels in the Bhagavadgita. In 
the firat there is, indeed, a certain slight similarity. But it 
is obviously neither very remarkable, nor on a point of 
stich a recondite nature as even to suggest on inference of 
“borrowing.” And remember, too, that “ordering all things” 
and “comprehending everything” are two ideas wide as 
the poles asunder. A similar remark applies to the next 
passage. That the body is a prison for the Soul; that to be 
liberated from it is to rie to amuch higher walk of life ; 
that the sbnegation of the body is the way, and the ouly 
way, to final absolution; these dootrines are ossentially 
Hindu doctrines. And to say that the Git’ borrowed them 
from the Book of Wisdom is to say what I maintain cannot 
be proved, and what most assuredly has not yet been proved 
by Dr. Lorinser or by any one else.f 

Before leaving this question of coincidences, it may be 
just es well to draw attention to the fact, that these coin- 


et would quote here a passage which ought to have been quoted 


at P. xxiv, Dr. Weatoott saya ‘‘versions of seripture appear to 
de in the Brat instance almost necessarily of gradual growth. Ideas 
of translation familiariged to us by long experience formed uo 
part ofthe primitive system’ (p. 202). 

+. It need scarcely be remarked here that the tranalation of 31349517117 
by invisible woy is entirely wrong. 
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cidences are observable not merely between the Gitd and 
the New Testament but between other works also. Thus, 
as we have elsewhere pointed out, Mr. Luoas Collins at 
the close of his excellent little volame on the Odyssey in 
the series of “Ancient Classics for English Renders,” draws 
attention to numerous points of resemblance between the 
Homeric narrative and the stories in the Old Testament.* 
A rather different species of resemblance is that between 
the Gita itself and the Platonic Dialogues. Thus to 
the doctrine of the Gita with regard to birth and death, in 
Chap. II. St. 27 we moy find something like parallel 
in the doctrine of Socrates in the Pheedo (Jowett’s Plato I. 
416-7). Again in the passage in Chap. VI. 43 we may trace 
something very like Soorates's favourite doctrine of remini- 
scence.t And the comparison of the several bodies which 
the soul animates in its earthly career to clothes, which we find 
in the Gita IY. 22 corresponds to a very similar comparison 
in Plato’s Phoodo (Jowett I, 436). The idea, again, enuncint- 
ed in the words “And when they have there received their 
due and remained their time, another guide brings them 
back again after many revolutions of ages” (Jowett I. 
458-9), ig, to @ certain extent, similar to that at Gité IX. 21. 
Several more instances of such similarity might, I bave no 
doubt, be added. Some few on which I am able to lay my 
hands just now are referred to in the note.$ But however 
remarkable some of these are, I do not think, that they fur- 
nish any fair ground for the inference, that Plato borrowed 

* P, 129 at oag. 

t Bee Jowett T 418. 

t Compare Gita II. 16 (and our note thereon) with Jowett Il. 
523; Gité VI, 40 with Jowett J. 590. The description of a phite- 
‘copter fa Ge Thesstetus (Jowett III. 398-9) may be compared with 
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from the Gitt, or that the Gita borrowed from Plato. Aud by 
parity of reason I think in the case before us, that the coin- 
cidences pointed out by Dr. Loriuser do not support the 
inference which he bases upon them. 

Dr. Lorinser here closes the main part of his investigation, 
but before finally concluding it, he attempts to answer “two 
cbjections which may be raised.” The firet is this—Upon 
Dr. Lorinser’s theory, ‘what explanation is to be given of the 
fact that some of the Upanishads have passages in common 
with the Bhagavadgité? ‘“‘As the Upanishade,” says Dr. 
Lorinser, “which are considered parts of the Vedas lave a re- 
latively high antiquity ascribed to them, and are regarded 
as older than the oldest Christian records, the supposition 
that those expressions and thoughts (viz. those which are 
common, according to Dr. Lorinser, to the Gits and the 
Christian Scriptures) were borrowed from Christianity seems 
to be excluded.” One would expect that after this admission 
which is a full and fair one and involves an important 
objection to Dr. Lorinser’s theory, we should have such» 
satisfactory reply to it as would leave the theory safe and 
sound. But there is a crue) disappointment in store for 
him who may form such an expectation. Dr. Lorinser is 
pleased to give only a “short statement of his view,” of 
course without reasons for many of the propositions implied 
in it, and then be “leavea the further investigation to 
ethers.” I humbly submit that this is not quite a satisfactory 
mode of disposing of an objection. However, let un ex- 
amine this “short statement of my view,” which is vouch- 
eafed to us. 

According to Dr. Lorinser, then, all the Upanishads referred 





° P, 2043, 
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to here “reverence. a ‘system which like the Bhaga+ 
vadgita, seeks te unite the doctrines of the Saukhys, Ve~ 
dinta and Yoga schools.” Now it seems to me, that this 
initial step is a thoroughly mistaken step. I do not think, 
that we can trace in the Gitd or the Upanishads iu question, 
any “seeking to unite’ those doctrines. ‘I'rue it is, of course, 
that there are, ns we may say, scattered about in those works 
Qootrines which now are Jubelled Yog, and Sinkhye, and 
Vedinta doctrines. But I cannot see how we are from this 
alone entitled to infer, without snpport from other circum- 
stances, tuat the works in qnestion attempt to reconcile those 
doctrines into one integral system. Ou the contrary, it strikes 
me that the ciroumstances point the other way. My view is, 
thatin the Gité and the Upanishads, the philosophical part hag 
not been consistently and fully worked out. Wo have there the 
results of free thouglt exercised on different subjects of great 
moment, unfettered by the exigencies of any foregone con- 
clusion or of any fully developed theory. It is afterwards, 
it ie ata later stage of philosophical progress, that syetem- 
mnking arises. In that stage some thinkers interpret whole 
works by the light of some particular doctrines or expres- 
sions. And the resnlt is the development of a whole mul- 
titude of philosophical sects following the lend of those 
thinkers, and all professing to draw their doctrine from 
the Giti or the Upanishads, yet each differing remarkably 
from the other. One of the best examples of such a thing in 
the history of Philosophy is presented by the relations be- 
tween Socrates snd the Socratic Schools. “Several Philoso- 
,phers” anys Cicero cited by Mr. G. H. Lewes in hia History 
of Philosophy “drew from the conversations of Socrates very 
different reaults, and according 2s each adopted views which 
harmonized with his own, they in their turn became Leads 
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of philosophical schools all differing amongst ench other.”o 
Now this, I conceive, is really the correct view of the rela- 
tionship between the Gita on the one hand, and the Yog, the 
Sénkhya, and Vedinta schools on the other. It is aa much a 
mistake to suppose that the Git& endeavonrs to reconcile tle 
varying doctrines of those schools, as it would be to suppose 
that the Socratic philosophy was the reault of an attempt to 
combine together into one harmouious whole the eystems of 
the Cynica, the Cyrenaics, the Megarice, As we have said be- 
fore, the question in great measure depends upon the indications 
afforded by the surrounding circumstances. If we simply 
find a combination of doctrines belonging to two or three 
systems in any work, it is not possible from that circum: 
atance alone to conclude whether the systems flowed from 
the book as a fountain-source, or whether they were the small 
rills of which the book was, so to speak, the rerervoir. In the 
case before us it appears to me, that the points hinted at above 
militate strongly against the view propounded by Dr. 
Lorinser. 

The next point taken by Dr. Lorinser is that the Upa- 
nishads in question “belong to the latest of the Vedas, the 
Atharva, and in the case of none of them ia there any convine- 
ing reason for looking on the hypothesis of their post- 
Christian origin as impossible”? Now I must draw special 
attention to the first part of thie sentence. What if these 
Upsuishade belong to the Jatest of the Veds? The impres- 
sion iutended to be suggested is that by reason of that cir- 
cumstance, these Upanishads are not unlikely to be of post- 
Christian origin. But where is tho ground for this sugges- 





* Vol. I. p. 175, (3rd Ed.) Compare aleo Schwogler Hist. of Phil. 
53, (4th Ed.) and Prof. Forrier's Lectures on Greek Philosophy. 
. 267-70, 
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tion? The fact of these Upanishads belonging to the 
Atharvaved has really nothing at all to do with their date 
ae fur as that is concerned in the present inquiry, On the 
one hand, even if they belonged to the Rigved, they might 
be later than the beginning of the Christian Era; and on 
the other hand even if they belonged to the “ latest of the 
Veds,” that would not necessitate the postponement of their 
date to a period after the beginning of the Christian Era. 
‘The truth is, that when we look at the facts, the remark 
proves to be almost irrelevant, and it receives the sem- 
Dlance of relevancy only because of the extreme want of pre- 
cision with which the expression ‘latest of the Veds’ is used, 
80 n8 tO suit the necessities of the ooonsion. If the quite 
unbounded vagueness of that expression is removed, even 
a8 far only as we can remove it on the most irrefragable evi- 
dence, the correctness of our remark will become nat once 
evident. For although it may be the latest of the Veds, 
the Atharvaved is older than the beginning of the Christian 
Era by many centuries. I have already pointed out else~ 
where that the Atharvaved is mentioned in the Mahibhi- 
shya of Patanjali,® and in the Chh&udogyopanishad,+ 
both works? I apprehend, unquestionably older than the 
Christian Era.t I have also pointed out that Pataujali alludes 
to the Upanishads,§ and I contend that putting these two 
facts together, the result is that the suggestion of Dr. Lorin- 


* As being, it may be added, even then ‘ninefold’ 
(p. 16. Tutrod.). 

t P. 4i4. 

I See “Waa tho Ramdyana copied from Homer %’' p. 24 and refe+ 
rences there. 

§ P. 16 (Iutrod.) Banfras Ed, See too, Mann and Vitelyan in 
his commentary on the Nydya Sitras (Manu IT, 143, 160; and VA:- 
sySyan Bhasbys p. 3). 
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ser is the reverse of the conclusion to which the fucts seem 
to point. And when Dr. Lorinser proceeds to aay that there 
is uo “convincing reason” for refusing to believe the poat- 
Christian origin of the Upanishads, it becomes necessary to 
ask, what “convincing reason” is there for believing in their 
post-Ghristian origin—what but the necessity which Dr. 
Lorinser is under of making guesses to suit his foregone 
conclusions ? I agree with Dr. Loringer that there is nothing 
to prove the hypothesis to be “imposible.” But what is 
thore to prove the hypothesis of its being anle-Christian to 
he “impossible” ? The truth is that in the domain of history, 
impossible is a word which ought to be used very rarely if 
at all. The whole question in historical matters is a question 
of likelihood, of probability, and reasons must be found in 
all the surrounding circumstances of each matter for holding 
an opinion one way or the other regarding it. Now what 
ave the surrounding circumstances here to render this post» 
Christian origin likely? The only thing adducod by Dr. 
Lorinser is a gueas or rather a couple of guesses of Professor 
Weber, based on certain facts connected with one of the Upa- 
nishada enumerated, namely the S’vetis’vatar, which Dr. 
Loriuser pronounces to be “as I believe, the old@st of them.” 
The firat guess is one based on the names S’ret, and S’vetis’va 
aud S’vetas’ikh, ond 8’vetalohit. On this, Professor Weber 
says Perhaps, we have here a mission of Syrian Christians.” 
Of course, no further ground is assigned for this guess: uot 
are we instructed as to the connexion of ‘ Syrian Christinus’ 
with the Yog Philosophy ; nor further is any explanation 
vouchsafed as to how Syrian Christians oame to be de- 
scribed as having ‘white blood’ and ‘ white hair.’ In truth the 
whole thing is but a gratuitous guess, which calls to my 





* End. Ant. Vol, UL. 2952. 
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miud the following weighty words of an eminent authority 
on historical matters. “The very minimum of presumptive 
evidence,” anys George Grote in a letter to hig eminent friend 
Sir G. C. Lewis; “appears to these gentlemen enough to war- 
rant both the positive affirmation of a matter as historical and 
the demand which they make upon opponents to produce 
counter-evidence and disprove it.”© Perhaps these words are 
rather stronger than are fairly applicable to the matter before 
us. But with just a little toning down, the protest embodied 
in them by Grote against the methods employed by the 
Egyptologists and Assyriologista of his day appears to mo 
tobe strongly called for both in the present and other inqniries 
touching our ancient history. However let us proceed. Prof. 
Weber's second guess is founded upon a basis only less narrow 
than the basis for this one which we have now considered. 
This guess is based on the name S‘vetdsya Rajarshi and on 
the fact of his having “ raised lis aon to life again.” I do not 
think this guess tobe much more tenable than the last one. 
But even if it is more tenable, it is less relevant to the point 
before us; for it is suggested by a story in the Mahabharat, 
and we are not now ou any question connected with that 
work but with the S’vet&s’vataropanishad, It is useful to 
add that in the conrse of his statement of these guesses, Prof. 
Weber makes an observation, which shows how the com- 
fortable old principle of “ so much the worse for the facts” 
is impressed to do service here. After the sentence quoted 
above with regard to ‘ Syrian Christians’, the Professor says:— 
“‘that their doctrines would be put by their Indian scholars 
into a Brahmanical dress, and that of Christianity only 
the monotheism would remain, is natural,” I confess, I 
cannot concur in thie, The enthnainam of the renegade 


* Sce Personal Life of Grote by Mra, Grote p, 263. 
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againet that which he bas abandoned is proverbial. .And it 
strikes me as very unlikely that the Indian scholars of 
Syrian Christiana should have compromised the moat essen- 
tia] peculiarities of Christianity ont of the doctrines whioh 
they taught and recorded. But even waiving that, and 
admitting this abstract possibility for the sake of argument, 
what ave we to say ofa theory whioh first assumes a bor- 
rowing on the strength of nothing better than four names 
(which to say the least of them, are highly equivocal) and 
then assumes further that the most distinctive marke of 
the system borrowed from were flung away in the act of 
borrowing? Tlave we not here the veritable French Philo- 
sopher who said,—‘‘If the facts do not suit my theory, so 
much the worse for the facts” ? 

Dr. Lorinser goes on next to refer, for what purpose is 
not quite evident, to the Granthopaniahad, which be sayr, 
“is regarded by Weber as older.” But here again Dr. 
Lorinser sees in the mention of Vishgu and S’raddhai “(the 
development of the Vishpu-cultus under the modification 
of Christin ideas.” Now I have not bean able to get a 
eight of this Grauthopanishad, and do not know in what 
context the name of Vishnu occurs there. But I want to 
know what ground Dr. Lorinser has for connecting that 
name with any Christian influences. I enn only see in 
this agrertion one further instance of that amazing dogma- 
tism, on which I have found it necessary to animadvert 
before, and which in its manifestations elsewhere has fallen 
under the lash of the late Professor Goldsticker who speaks 
of “the bold assertions and golemn affirmations with which 
some writers on Sanskrit matters are wont to represent the 
unreliable reanlt of their speculations.”@ One answer to 


° Westminster Review (April 1868) p. 383, 
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the assertion not to mention others, is the very etrong one 
that Vishpu ie mentioned over and over again in no less a work 
than the Rigved.® The reference to S’raddbi I pass over 
for the moment ; nor shall I dwell on the conveniently vague 
language of Dr. Lorinser when he speake of the “time at 
which the Visbpu-oultus began to develop itself under 
Christian influences" without specifying anything more definite 
as to this time. But I think it worth while to pause here a 
little, in order to cast back a glance at what Dr. Lorinser bag 
assumed or asserted, and to consider Low the various assump- 
tions and assertions stand when put together. Woe find then 
the following series—according to Dr. Lorinser—1. The New 
Testament ; 2. An Indian Translation of the same ; 3, The Gran~ 
thopsnishad composed under the influences of this transla- 
tion; 4. The 8’vetis’vataropanishad similarly composed at 
a later pariod; 5. The Bhagavadgita similarly composed at « 
still Inter period; 6. The Commentaries on the Giti—for 
there were some—preceding that of S’ankaricharya;f 7. The 
Commentaryof S’auker himself. Now omitting the first and 
two last numbers of this series, and conceding to Dr. Lorinser 
the very utmost he can claim, we have the Indian translation 
of the Bible dating from the end of the first century A. C., 
and the Gité probably from the third century A. C. Is this a 
aufficient interval?{ Even taking these dates as certain, can 
anybody who takes due note of the cireumstances of the case 





* © See inter alia Mandal, I. 11. 61. B.7. The question will ba 
somewhat more fully discussed below. 

t Seo his Bhishys p, 7. (Calo. Ed. Samvat 1927). 

} Upon the view suggested above about the earliest possible date 
of a translation of the New Testament into an Indian language, 
if any such translation was ever made, it is almost needless to say, 
that the series is much longer than could be reasouably compressed 
Within the limita which even Dr. Lorinser must accept. 
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be reasonably satisGed of the probability of the remlt thus 
arising ? I oan confidently challenge any one free from bias 
to any aye to theee question. 

Dr. Lorinser next goes on to propound and answer another 
objection to his theory, based on supposed coincidences 
botween passages in the Gita and Thomes A. Kempis’s 
Imitation of Obrist. His answer to the objection is three- 
fold. To take the last answer first. Dr. Lorinser supposes 
that the thoughts and sayings in Thomas A. Kempis must 
have been current among “old Iudian Christians; the 
conclusion being, I suppose, for Dr. Lorinser does not ex- 
press it, that the Gita borrowed those “thoughts and say- 
ings” also from the “old Indian Christians.” Really the 
force of bias and dogmatism could no further go! When 
there is a coincidence between the Gita and a work for which 
Dr. Lorinser thinks he can claim a higher antiqnity than 
the Gité, then the borrowing is by the Gité. When the 
coincidence is between the Gita and a work which even Dr, 
Lorinser caunot venture to place chronolgically before the 
Gita, still this other work is not the work which borrows, but 
some non-descript tradition current among “old Indian 
Christians” is to be imagined—withont the slightest possible 
ground for so imagining it,°-—and once more apparently} the 
conclusion is to be drawn that the Giti borrowed from 
Christianity! Surely this ie not very logical. Surely even 
the “theological bias” onght to pause before going such 





* Dr. Lorinser himeelf does not venture to categorically lay down 
the existence of these “ thoughts end sayings among old Indian Chria- 
tions.’ He only says, “we need not be surprieed if they aro 
found.” But are they found ? 

4 any ‘apparently,’ because Dr, Lorinser does not expressly 
state this conclusion, but, it seems to me, that the argument is 
‘worthless unless this conclusion is« 
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lengths as these! Surely, on this point at lenst, it would 
have been well for Dr. Loriuser to vouchsafe some slight 
consideration to the possibility of Thomas a Kempis having 
directly or indirectly borrowed from the Gité. 

The. second anewer which Dr. Lorinser makes to his own 
objection is, thot “Christian asceticism and Indian Yogs have 
in many things internal points of contact...... 80 that we 
need not assume any external influence.” I entirely concur in 
the principle involved in thie answer; and indeed I maintain 
that if Dr. Lorinser had acted upon that prineiple in dis- 
cussing the coincidences of passages relied on by him, be 
would have found reasons to shake his full confidence in 
his own theory. The answer, however, is not sufficient to 
finally dispose of the objection here. What is the explanation 
of-these pointa of contact themselves? When do they first 
manifest themselves in the history of Christian asceticism ?° 
The answers to these questions may have a most important 
bearing upon the value of Dr. Lorinser’s mode of obviating his 
objection. And here again the thought suggests itself, that 
Dr. Lorinser might fairly have considered the alternative 
which his one-sided inquiry has entirely ignoréd, namely the 
alternative of Christianity having borrowed from the Gita, For 
in au extract from Prof. Weber's Indische Studien made use of 
by Dr. Lorinser at a former stage of this disoussion, the possibi- 
lity of this alternative being in some measure correctt is hinted 
at. As to Dr. Lorinser’s other answer to the objection, it is not 
one of great importance, and I confess that, in the case of some 
of the coincidences pointed out by him between the Gité and 
“* Those ‘questions will appear particalarly important when we 
remember that saceticiam was uo part of Jeens's system, and that in 
fact he set his foos against it. See Luke V. 83, Matthew XI, 19 (both 
cited by Dr. Lorinser). 

t Indian Antiquary Vol. TL. 2862. 
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Thomas 4 Kempis, there is not much to distinguish them 
either in kind or degree from the coincidences which he has 
pointed out between the Gitd and the New Testament, 

Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to note certain other ooinci- 
dences “of much greater importance” “ with later Christian 
theological doctrines.” And first he speaks of the “lwnen 
gloria.” Now I own, I can see but little resemblance be- 
tween what ocours at Gita XI. 8 and the passage quoted from the 
Book of Revelations. I am afraid, that here again we have 
the wish whioh is father to the thought. However, I am con. 
tent to take it, thet there may be something in the “theolo- 
gians” more nearly resembling the doctrine of the Gita ; still 
nothing has been shown in the New Testament of which 
that can be said with truth; and what occurs in the “ theolo- 
giana” is,I think, of very little value on Dr. Lorinser's 
side of the question. As to the division of moral acts into 
thoughts, words, and deeds, suffice it to say that it ocours in 
Katidés, in Manu, and sundry old Indian works.© And as to 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, surely Dr. Lorinser must have 
made some strange error when he refers to Gita XVII. 28 for 
that division. There is nothing about either fasting or prayer} 
there.{ Lastly, leaving for future consideration the won- 

* Seo KMlidis Raghu. V. 5, XV. 85. Manu has it in several 
places (See I 104. HL 236), And see Sir M. C. Swamy’s Butts 
Nipata pp. 91,101, and most ofall p. 63. See aleo Yajnavalkya 
(Scbir) Sts, 27,155 and elsewhere. 

+ Apparently Dr. Lorinser has understood aa and 47: to mean 
prayer and fasting. I can only say, thatifthis is ao, we have « 
further iustance ofthe dengers to which a comparieon of trenels- 
tions is exposed, especially when the tranalator has a theory to 
support, 

te is to be noted too, that it is to = certain extent unlucky for Dr. 


Lorinser’s theory that the passage from Tobit cited by Dr. Lorinser 
adds ‘ righteousness’ alec, What is the meaning of Dr, Lorinser's ob- 
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derfal dogmatiem of the note on S’raddha, what are we to say 
to the observation of Dr. Lorinser that “all these expres~ 
sions and ideas”—namely the lumen glorie, the dogma 
credo ut intelligam, and the others mentioned by him—“ existed 
in Christianity long before they can be pointed out in 
Christian writers”!! Once more I ain tempted to say, 
the force of dogmatism can no further go. The sublime 
assurance with which the observation is made i& simply 
amazing, Where did these “expressions and ideas” exist 
if not in Christian writers? Did they exist in nubibus? And 
how long before they can be pointed out in “ Christian 
writers” did they “exist in Christianity 2” What is their 
history in that period, and what are the sources of informa- 
tion about it? Surely all these questions ought in fairness 
to be answered. Surely it is not fair to take refuge under this 
sort of dogmatism, unsupported by any definite evidence 
on a question like the present. If I understand him aright, 
Dr. Lorinser intends to suggest—and if he intends to sug- 
geat it, I submit he ought to have stated it expressly®—that 
in the later Christian writers these “expressions and ideas’ 
come without any “external influence” from the floating 
body of Christian dogma, aud that from this floating body 
of dogma, the Giti must have got those “expressions and 
ideas.” Now if the facts are, as they undeniably are, and 
4s upon Dr, Lorinagr’s own implied admission they are, 
that the first definite and fixed form in which these “expres- 
servation upon the words ‘It availe not after death or here’? The 
Aabitus caritatie ie uot the same thing as the 4rgq which the Gitd 
speake of, For the expression Tye Fe, compare Manu II. 9 
TII, 20, 143,175 and several other passages, and YAjnavalkya 
(Achie) 8t. 87. 

* Lam not gure about this, however; I find it difficult to follow 
the oxact sequence of ideas in the isat sentence. 
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sions and ideas” occur is to be found in. the Gita, and that 
the earliest Christian writings in which they can be traced 
are, aud must be admitted to be, unquestionably later than 
the Git&; and if further, as also Dr. Lorinser on his prineiples 
must perforce contend, the coincidence is so great that no 
other theory than the theory of borrowing will suffice to ex- 
plain it; then I say the irresistible conclusion ‘upon these 
facts is that the Christian writings must have borrowed from 
the Git&. This would be the conclusion, I submit, which 
would be drawn by anybody not tainted with the “ theo- 
logical bins.’ Now if Dr. Lorinser wishes to escape from 
this, surely he is bound to adduce some more tangible 
grounds than the superlatively vague and indefinite state- 
ment that the “expressions and ideas” in question 
Christianity long before they can be pointed out in Christian 
writers’—a statement for which no authority has been 
adduced, and which I do uot see that anybody is bound te 
accept on the mere ipse dizit of Dr. Lorinser ; a statement, too, 
which if I may allow myself the liberty of applying to it 
the strong expression of Dr. Lorinser, seems to me to “ plain- 
ly bear on its forebead” the stamp of being put forward ex- 
pressly in order to get out of an inconvenient conclusion. I 
own that to my mind this is one out of many passages 
in this essay of Dr. Lorinser which convince me that he 
has looked at the whole question unler the overpower. 
ing influence of “ bias”, and also, though perhaps unconsci- 
ously, with a violent desire to prove a foregone conclusion. 
Indeed this unscientific frame of mind, if I may ao say, is 
betrayed by sundry passages in this essny, one of which occurs 
at the very outset, where Dr. Lorinser says, “Our aim here 
then must be to establish that the Bhagavadgtt® may be attri- 
‘buted to a period in which it is not impossible that its com- 


existed in 
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poser may have been acquainted......with different books of 
the New Testament.”® There, it appeara to me, we have the 
key to the whole of Dr. Lorinser's argument. Dr. Lorinser 
hasan “aim”, and to that aim be bas endeavoured to suit 
the facta which have confronted him in the course of his 
investigation. It will be said that this ie verbsl -criticism. 
So it is, ins certain sense. But when it ie remembered, 
that the conclusion to which this verbal criticism deads is 
one for which we have the strongest snpports in the very 
substance and essence of the argument, I think that that criti- 
cism is entirely divested of its objectionable character. I 
may add here, that considering the peculiar circumstances of 
thia case, I hold it to be important, and indeed necessary, to 
point out this pervading characteristic of Dr. Lorinser’s 
argument. 

T have now, I think, gone throngh all the points made by 
Dr. Lorinser, with a single exception. And that exception 
concerns the doctrine of faith as laid down in sundry pas- 
sages of the Git& As we have observed before, Dr. Lorinser 
iterates and reiterates his opinion that this doctrine of feith 
was borrowed by the author of the Gita from Cliristianity, and 
if strength of Inugnage were any evidence of trath this pro- 
position about the Gité borrowing from Christianity would most 
certainly be true. But to borrow a phrase of Professor Tyndall's 
obstinacy of assertion on Dr. Lorinser's part furnishes a by no 
means sufficient assurance that his assertions are objec- 
tively correct.t Let us then briug together to a focus, 
as it were, the various passages in which Dr. Lorinser ex+ 
presses his opinion upon this point. And first he says ina 








* See Jud, Ant. Vol. II. 2632, 
+ See the Contemporary Beview for July 1874, p. 198. 
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note on Gité ITI. $4 :—® “There appears to be no doubt that 
these ideas (scil. S’raddh$ and Bhakti) are not originally 
Indian representations (as they are not found anywhere else in 
Leathendom) but that they have been taken over from Chris 
lianity, as Dr. A. Weber among others (Indische Studien 
11. 398 g-) supposes and has partly demonstrated.” Again 
annotating on Gita VIIL. 7, he says “these passages rewind 
one towclearly of the Christian doctrine of faith to overlook 
the Christian trace.” Once more, speaking about the 
Grantha Upanishad,t Dr. Lorinser sees in the word 
S’raddia an indication of the “development of the Vislpu- 
cultue under the modification of Christian ideas.” Lastly, 
ho saya “I hold the idea of faith (S’raddhd) in this sonse just 
as that of Bhakti (III. 31. IV. 10 and see Lnssen Ind. Alt. 
Ni. 1099; Weber Ind. Stud. IT. 898.) as a representation 
adopted from Christianity, and doubt if S’raddiid is used in 
this sense in the earlier Indian works in which a Christian 
influence cannot yet be pointed ont.”§ Now what does all 
this really come to? To this, I think, that Dr. Lorinser 
maintains the opiuion under disuussion on grounds which 
are atated by Professor Weber, to which lhe adds one further 
ground, namely that the ideas of S’raddhi and Bhakti 
“are not found anywhere else in heathendom.” Now, with 





® Ind. Ant. Vol. 1]. 286, 

+ Indian Antiquary Vol. I, 2885 (uote). 

t Tid 2055. 

§ Ibid 296, Upon this lost passage, one remark is necessary. Dr, 
Lorinser ventures to euggest a meaning for S‘raddbi other than 
ordinary one, Why doos he not atate what that other meaning is, 
what authority he has for adopting it P His declaration here is best 
described by a ters and vigorous expremion of Lord Bason—it ia 
“(dogmatising in scepticism.” As to Bhakti the last Stange. of the 
S‘veths vataropanishad should be noted ; and see too Raghu, I. 90; II. 
22, 63; V. 14, 20. 
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regard to this last point, I think, that without going into 
any elaborate review of the “earlier Iudian works,” to 
which Dr. Lorinser refers, but which, I suspect, he has not 
corefully ‘examined, it is possible to show clearly that Dr. 
Lorinser’s statement of facta is entirely incorrect. I will 
give quotations from tolerably enrly works belonging to 
various classes, which will suffice, I think, to fully “demon- 
strate” to any unbiassed inqnirer the reverse of that which, 
according to Dr. Lorinser, Professor Weber has “supposed and 
partly demonstrated.” I refer first to the writings of 
Kélidas. According to my own view as to the date of this 
great writer, the testimony to be found in his works is of 
considerable value in the present discussion. But as the date 
is yet not settled, I do not claim the same weight for this 
part of the argument which I should otherwise have claimed. 
Nevertheless it is a matter which is worth mentioning, At 
Raghu II. 16 ocours the line WRT erafteeAtrte; and simi- 
larly in the seventh Act of the S‘ikuntal Natak occurs thia 
stanza— 
Aon apa ant arades any | 
ara At Rae asa RATT || 

I think these passages show by implication the importance 
attached to S’raddb& in the time of Kilidis, Let us now 
goon to 4 more ancient work, about the autiquity of which 
there can, I think, beno question, certainly none in its bear- 
ing on the point before us—I mean the Mahiblashyn of 
Patanjali. There in the comment on Panini, IT. 2. $4, occur 
the following examples:—TI4@ and ABATE. Now when we 
observe, that these examples are given to illustrate the rule 
that in ocopulative compounds the more important term 
atands before the 1 important, it becomes clear that 


© P, 370 (Banfras Ed.) 
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was in thé time of Patanjali regarded as a more important 
element in a religious life than even 4 and 474, If we 
go now to another class of works we find the doctrine 
of S’raddha laid down in-Manu and Yajnavalkys.? Going to 9 
still older olass, to the class namely of Upanishads, we find there 
also clear traces of this doctrine of S’raddh&. The Chan. 
dogyopanishad is, ‘I believe, one of the oldest of these 
Upanishads, and in it we have the passage 927 Pare wtift 
aa ait att first uilt,f where wo see the value 
ascribed to S’raddh’. Furthermore, the quotations from the 
Taittiriyn Brihman, and the Vajasaneyt Sonhitd, contained, 
in the fifth volume of the elaborate work of Dr, Muir,t show 
that the Chhindogyopanishad is not the ouly one of the 
Vedic works in which a high rank is ascribed to this S’rad- 
dua. But going still further into antiqnity, going to the 
very first of the Veds.§ we are still able to cite passages 
fvom it which show that the idea of S’raddba is not a new- 
fungled iden as Drs. Loriuser and Weber would Lave us 
believe. For some of these passages I am again indebted 
to Dr. Muir's book, but there are others which I have come 
across myself in my own very partial study of the Rigved. 
If opportunity should offer, I might discuss the history of 
this doctrine of S'raddhi from the period of the Rigved to 
the beginning of the Christian Era, But the facts to which 


* See Yijuavaikya (Achir) Sta, 6 and 202 and Manu IIL. 202, 
275, LV. 158, 226. 

t See p. 23 (Biblioth, Ind.) 

1 Seo pp. 103 and 347. (2nd Ed, 1870) 

§ See inter alia BR. V. 11. 1, 12. 5. (I give referencen on the Manda} 
dirision) II. 3. 26,6, VIL 1, 6.3. VII, 2. 82. 14 (which, it may be 
noted, occura also iu the Skim Ved. See Beufey’s Ed. 1. 27). IX. 7. 


113.2. There are other passages of, perhaps, even ter value 
thau these, But these are enough. aie 
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attention has been already drawn are, I apprehend, enough, 
if not more than enough, to satisfy any candid mind, that 
the doctrine of S’raddha existed in India long before the tine 
when Christianity arose, still longer: before it began to in- 
fluence the thought of this country even upon the hypo~ 
thesis of Dr. Lorinser. It is, of course, not at all unlikely 
that the doctrine underwent some development in, India, 
that it did not originally come forth in the shape in which 
we find it even in the Bhagavadgita. I have not thought it 
necessary here to consider the question from this point of 
view, but nothing could surprise me less than that this 
should be 0. At the same time, it is scarcely necessary to 
point out, that this ie very different from the theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Lorinser—that the Bhugavadgita borrowed 
this doctrine from Christianity. Indeed it seems to me, that 
the fact, if it be one, of the doctrine being traceable in its 
gradual development in the extant Vedio literature would 
negative that theory even more strovgly than the mere exis- 
tence of traces of the doctrine in that literature. 

The question, however, as between the Gita and Christ- 
isnity doea not rest there. Speaking of the “ independent 
activity of the Original Christian Church.” Dr. Straus snys— 
“ And the docirines of faith, of the forgiveness of sins, of the 
true keeping holy of the Sabbath, which we find interoven 
with the narratives of the miraculons cures in the New 





* I have thus far referred only to the orthodox Brahminical works, 
But in the Buddhistic Sutta Nipata also, we have abundant, I was 
going to say superabundant, evidence of the renognition of the 
value of faith in India. See Sir M. 0, Swamy’s Sutta Nipata pp, 


, 2126, 63, aud sundry other places. And aa to credo ut intelligam 
‘Tiaten to the following from the same work (p. 49) ‘one who being 


diligent (and) wise believer in the law of the saints for attaining 
Nibbana will by listening constantly (to them) acquire knowledge, 
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Testament, the thought that death ie but a sleep which wo 
find brought out in those of the raising of the dead, are 
nothing but so many Christian tdeas breathed as a newer and better 
soul into those narratives." Considering only that part of 
this sentence which is pertinent to our present inquiry, I 
understand this to mean that the idea of faith was a doctrine 
added py Christianity to the old Jewieh stock of ideas. Now 
if this is so, mark the conclusion according to Dr. Lorinser’s 
principles. The absence of all trace of the ideas of S’raddhi 
and Bhakti “anywhere else in leathendom” than in the Gita, 
is urged by Dr. Lorinser as a ground for holding that the 
ideas “‘ have been taken over from Christianity.” Is it not 
theu open to an opponent of Dr. Lorinser to contend, that as 
the doctrine of S’raddb&is not found anywhere in Judaism, 
“there appears to be no doubt that it is not an originally 
Christian representation, but that it has been taken over from 
Hinduism ?” I maintain, that as an argumenium ad hominem 
this argument is of great value. And not only so, but I 
think that even as a general argument, it is entitled to some 
weight—more especially in view of those considerations which 
I shall presently proceed to set forth. And this introduces 
me to the next very important question in this investigation.{ 

That question is one which has been already hinted at 
os having never received even a cursory glance from Dr. 
Lorinser, the question, namely, whether it is not possible 
that Christianity may have borrowed from Hinduism, and 

* Life of Jesus I. 205. 

+ Ido not know by what arguments “Dr. Weber among others 
has partly demonstrated” that the doctrine of S'raddh& has been 
taken over from Christianity by Hinduism. I do not, therefore, 
say anything more about them than this, that I think those argu. 


ments, whatever they may be, are most likely put out of court by 
the facts to which we baye drawn attention in the text. 
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not vice. versd. The question is undoubtedly a large one, 
and as important as it is large. E do not profess to have 
viewed it in all its bearings. I do not propose to discuss it 
here at any length. For, indeed, I do not consider it 
necessary or expedient to complicate the present question by 
such @ matter, enveloped, as toa grent extent it must be, 
in doubt, But as it has been strcngly suggested to my 
mind by the method of argument which Dr, Lorjuser bas 
adopted, and as it has a very important bearing upon the 
central question, I think it necessary to offer a few observa- 
tions upon it from my point of view. 

‘The first general observation, then, to be made on this aspect 
of the question is, that every body must admit that philosophy 
wos cultivated from very early times in India. Professor 
Wilson who expresses a ‘shrewd suspicion’ as to the origina- 
lity of the Gitd admits the contention of Wilkins and Schlegel 
to that effect ;° and it is, indeed, a matter beyond the reach 
of doubt. Now the known character of our people makes it, 
to my mind, much more likely, that in such intercourse as 
there was between thom and foreigners, the latter carried 
away with them some knowledge derived from the former, 
than that foreign thought so far influenced the higher 
intellects in Indians to leave its traces in their most 
orthodox worka.¢ And if the Greeks and other peoples who 
came into contact with India did learn some things in the 
conntry, what more natural than that such new ideas as they 

“Jenrnt should go towards the formation of that system 
which arose soon afterwards? This seems to me to be ren- 

* Wilaon’s Easays on Sanskrit Literature &o, Vol. IIT. p, 103. 

+ Professor Weber seems to question the truth of this proposition 
(Updische Studien Vol. II, 897 0s translated for me by my kind 
friend Mr. S’ankar Pindureng Pandit) But his argument spears 
to me to be, in great measure, 8 petitio principii, 
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ered more likely by the fact, that about the time of 
Alexander's invasion, Buddhism waa agitating Indian religi+ 
ous thought to ita core ; and such a new system {in which, by 
the way, several of the so-called characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity may be found anticipated) was very likely to leava 
some impression on the minds of the foreigners. According- 
Ty Dean Milman has said, that “it is by no means improbable 
that tenets which had their origin in India have for many cen- 
turles prédominated in or materially affected the Christianity of 
the whole Western World.’ In further confirmation of thir 
view, we may refer to the accounts, not indeed well vouched 
for, but still much better vouched for than Professor Weber's 
imaginary journeys of Brahmans to Asia Minor, and probably 
as well vouched for as the legends about St. Thomas and St. 
Bartholomew and all the rest of them, we may, I say, usefully 
yefer to the accounts of Pythagoras travelling to India and 
learning there some of the doctrines of the Indian philoso- 
phers of the day. The Essenes also, a sect flourishing at the 
time of Jesus, are supposed to have had some intercourse 
with the East, whence they are said to have partly derived 
their inspiration. And according to Dean Milman, the 
Jewish doctrine of inheritance of disease by children from 
their parents may be clearly traced to India.f These being 
some of the facts bearing upon this branch of our investi- 
gation, facts, too, admitted by a learned Christian historian, 
it appears to me, that the theory of Indian philosoply 
having borrowed from Christianity, based as it is upon the 
very slender and very deceptive grounds stated by Dr, 

“ Milman’s Hist, of Obrist. If, 31. And see also Wheeler's India 
TIL, 257; and Wilaou’s Vishnu Parin, Preface p. viii. 


t See Oolebrooke’s Essays J. 419, Thomson's Git& Introd, xxviii, 
+ Milman I, 133, 252, 
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Lorinser and others, is not only unproved but highly im- 
probable. On the contrary, the conclusion to whivh the 
facta and probabilities of the case seem to point os more 
probable is one which the adherents of that theory have 
not condescended even to glance at, namely, that it is Chris- 
tianity which has borrowed from Hinduism, and not Hin- 
duism which bas borrowed from Christianity. 

We now oome to the last of Dr. Lorinser’s propositions as 
etated above. Dr. Lorinser evidently thinks, that there are 
uo means available for fixing a terminus before which the 
Gita mnst Lave been composed except the date of its com- 
mentator S’ankaricharya. As to that date a few remarks 
have been made already. But since the generally received date 
is the eighth century after Christ, and since Dr. Lorinser 
seems to expect that a later contury may yet prove to be the 
one iu which S’ankar flourished, it is as well to draw attention 
to the fact that the Kadambari of Bapabhatts does enable us 
to fix a considerably earlier period asa terminus before 
which the Gita must have been composed, For in that 
work one of the equivoques we meet with runs as follows: 
RTT TAR TATTe—which may be thus render. 
ed:—[The royal palace] in which people were gratified by hear- 
ing innumerable songs [was] like the Mabibbarat, in which 
Nor (Arjun) was gratified by hearing the Anantagita, 
Anantagiti, clearly stands here for the Bhagavadgité, Now 
Biyabhatta flourished about the middle of the seventh century 
A.C.f In his time the Mah@bbirat was looked upon with 

* Seo p. 182. (Thrduhth's Ed,). 


+ See Dr. P, E. Hall’s Preface to his Vasavadatth p. 1%. It will 
there be soon that BAnabhat{a’s date depends on that ofthe great 
Harehavardhan. And the date of that prince, though pronounced 
by Mr, Fergusson (see J. R. A. 8. (N.S) Vol. IV. p. 93 and Indian 
Aatiquary Vol, I]. 93) to be * fixed within yery narrow limits,” 
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almost, if not altogether, the same feeling of veneration, with 
which it ie looked upon iu our ownday. OF this work the Gith 
had already come to be regarded as a genuine portion. What 
interval, then, must have elapsed between the composition 
of the Gita and the seventh century of tho Christian Era? 
But let us go on toa somewhat earlier period. I will not 
refer to the quotation in the Panchatantra from the Bhaga- 
vadgita,? for I do not agree with Dr. Kern about the value 
of the Panchatantra in such an ingniry.{ But we bave ex- 
eesdingly good warrant for holding that the Giti is older 
thon Kalidis, And first let us look at the Raghuvans’a, ‘T'o- 
wards the beginning of the eighth canto of that work, we find 
expressions and ideas which coincide remarkably with expres- 
sions and ideas to be found inthe Bhagavadgtté. And the in- 
ference hence derivable is obviously much stronger than the 
inferences which Dr. Lorinser has endeavoured to draw from 
the coincidences, or supposed coincidences, on which he relies, 
Similar coincidences may be found also in other parts of the 
works of Kalidis, But the most important ofall is tobe 
found in the Kunrir Sambhav VI. 67.f It is impossible, I 
think, to mistake the allusion to the Gita there. And tak- 
ing all these paasages together, it becomes, I think, quite 
ought, according to the late Dr. Bhi Diji, to be placed nearly a 


century earlior (See J, B. B, R, A.S, Vol. VIII. 250) 1 believe that 
Prof. Bhindirkar also, from a consideration of the Vallabhi and 
Chilukya plates, is inclined to the view that the accepted date of 
‘Harshayardban should be reconsidered. 

* See p. 104 (Kosagarten’s Ed,), The quotation is not tobe found 
in the edition in the Bombay Geries of Sanskrit Classics, 

+ See our Bhartrihari, Introduction p. ix. 

t See Mallinfith's commentary on this, Among the other parts of 
‘E\itid’s referred to in the text I would pecially note Raghu. Canto 
XX. Stanza XXXL. of that canto, more particularly, should be com- 
pared with Gita 1V. 9 and II, 22, And see Dr, Lorinser's uote at p, 
88, 
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evident, that the Gita must have preceded Kalidds by a con- 
siderable period. Now it is true that the date of Kilidis is 
by no means well settled, certainly not as well settled as that 
of Binabhatta; still no scholar, I believe, now contends, that 
Klidés lived after the sixth century A. C. ; and even arguing 
upon’ the basis of that date, we are entitled to infer a consi- 
derable antiquity for the Bhngavadgité. If any of the earlier 
dates proposed should prove correct,® Dr. Lorinser’s * theory 
will be at once put out of court. 

Thore is another argument on this part of the question, 
which is not of great weight, but ie, I think, entitled to some 
consideration. Bhatta Kumiril is said to liave flourished 
about the close of the seventh century A. C.t A considerable 
period before him must have lived the anthor of the best 
known commentary on the Pdrva MimAnsi, namely S’nabar 
Svami. A considerable period, again, must have elapsed be- 
tween S’abar Svami and Jaimini the anthor of the Mimanst 
Satras, The Mimfnsi Sdtras on several occasions men-~ 
tion Dadarfyay, who is probably to be identified, and who 
by Colebrooke is identified, with the author of the Satras of 
the Uttar Miminst.{ These Sftrna in their turn mention 
Jaimini, and the two works may therefore be tuken as 
probably contemporaneous with one another. Now among the 
Sdtras of the Uttar Miminsé, there are several which refer to 
certain Smyitis as authorities for propositions which they lay 

See Bhartzihari (Bomb. Series of Sansk, Classics) Introduction 
p. xii, and reforonoss there given. 

+ See Indian Antiquary Vol. I, 869, See aleo Windiechmann’s 
Sankar, 

“} Essays (Madras Ed.) Vol. I. 296. Iam bound to state, however, 
that I have not succeeded in tracing to the Brahma Sfitras any of tho 
Gootrines ascribed to Badubyan im the Mimineé Sitras, Aud 


‘Madhusfidan Sarasyatt’s Prasthdsabhed shows that there were several 
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down; and in the onse of abont five of these Sdtrae, I have 
found that the commentaries of S‘ankarichirya and Madhva- 
chérya, and Raminujicharya, differing, as is well known, on 
the most fundamental points, agree in setting out passages from 
the GitA as the Swnritis referred to. We may from this infer, 
though I admit that the inference is not a atrong one, that the 
Gita was composed before the Brahma Satras. If so, then 
according to what is stated above, we lave the Gita prior 
to the Brahma Sdtras, the Brahma Sdtras contemporaneous 
with the Mtminsi Sdtras, the Miminsi Sdtras prior to S’abar, 
S’ebar prior to Kuméril, and Kunmfiril prior to the close of 
the seventh century A.C. And if this is so, I think the in- 
ference can very fairly be drawn, that the Gita is sufficiently 
old to negative the theory of Dr. Lorinser. It may be added, 
that the expression WHET oocurs in the Gitd, but, according 
to all interpretations, not as standing for the Sdtraa of 
Badariyan. Ido not think, however, that any inference can 
bo safely drawn from this circumstance, 

As atuted above, this argument is not of much weight. 
There is, however, an argument, based upon a slightly dif. 
ferent series of MimAne& authorities, which is, I contend, 
entitled to much more weight. Thus we have I. Kumiril 
Bvdmi (seventh century A- C.) IT. A considerable time prior 
to him, S’abar Sv&mi II. A long time before him, Upavarsha, 
‘whom S’abar describes in his Mimfns’ Bhishya as “ Bhagn- 
‘vin Upavareha”® IV. A considerable time before him, the 
Brakma Satras, for as appears from S’ankar's commentary on 
Brahina Sttra I1., 3, 58, Upavarsha was the author of # 
work on the S’érirak Mim&nsat V. A considerable time 


* P.13 (BibL Ind.) 
+ See too Colebrooke Essays I, 332, Upavarsha is again mentioned 
by Sankar at p. 291 of bie Bhasbya,I do not kuow the grounds 
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before the Brahma Sitras, the Blagnavadgité. Upon this Inst 
item of the series a few more words may be added here. Under 
Brahma Stra I, 2, 6. S’ankar cites aa the Smriti referred to 
Gita XVIII. 61; Madhva cites X. 20 and XV. 13; and Rama- 
uuj X. 15, 19 and XVIII. 61, 62—which is notable as combin- 
ing the passages cited both by S’ankar and Madhva, On L, 3, 
28 S/ankar and Madbva quote XV. 6, 12; and Ramfnuj quotes 
XIV., 2. These two instances are of comparatively little mo- 
ment. The three that follow appear to me, I own, all but 
conclusive to show that the Gith was before the mind of the 
author of the Brahma Sdtras. Under II., 3, 45 nll the com- 
mentators cite Gita XV. 7, and the context seoms to me to 
fully justify them. Again under IV., 1, 10. the commenta- 
tors refer to the same passage, S’ankar and Riminuj to Git& 
VI. 11, and Madhva to VI., 13, Lastly under IV. 2, 22 all 
the commentators refer to the same passage, that at the close 
of Git? Chap. VIII. In all three of these cases, the context 
seems to me to show clearly, that the commentators are per- 
feotly right in considering the Gita ns the Smryiti which the 
author of the Sdtras had in his mind, The inference, there~ 
fore, when one comes to look into the matter, is immensely 
stronger than I have described it above; for we have uot to 
vest simply upon the commentators’ authority on the point, 
though their concurrence would itself be a powerful fact. 

In considering these arguments and their bearing upon 
the question before us, it must never be forgotten, that 
they lead us no further than the limit after which the Gita 
could not have been composed. We get nothing positive, 
not even any hint, as to when precisely it was composed, nor 
even aa to how Jong before the limit. While it does furnish 





upon which Weber and Thomeon have assigned the Vedauta Sitras 
to the third century A. C. (See Thomson pp. xlvii. e¢ segq.) 
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us with a derminus ad quem, it has not even the tendency 
to show us a terminus a quo. Professor Bhandirkar thinka, 
that the style of the S’abar Bhashya belongs to nearly the 
eame period to which the style of Patanjali’s Mahdbbishya 
belongs. As far as I have looked at the two works, I am 
inclined to accept this opinion. And if it is correct, then upon 
the foregoing argument the Giti must have been composed 
at the atest somewhere about the fourth century B, ©. 
Furthermore, we have also to remember, that S’ankar wag 
one of the Inter commentators on the Brahma Sdtras. Cole- 
brooke states that a commentary on the Brahma S(tras 
is ascribed to the sage Bandhiyan,* though his work is 
not now forthcoming, And this circumstance lins also 
to be weighed in the consideration of the question before 
as. Nor must it be forgotten that even on the Bhagavad- 
gith itself, S’ankarichfrya, as stated before, was not the 
earliest commentator. On the contrary, from the introduction 
to his Bhashya, it would appear that several writers before 
him lad interpreted the Gtid, and in modes which did not 
coincide with bis—a circumstance which would seem to in- 
dicate, that the sectaries had been, already before S’ankar’s 
time, at work upon the Gita, in order to be able to claim 
for theiy own opinions the sanction of that book. If so, 
it becomes probable, that the Gitt lad, long before S’ankar’a 
time, begun to be regarded as a work of very high authority ; 
aud the interval between its composition and that of S’ankar's 
commentary must have been even Jarger than the five 
centuries which Dr. Lorinser reluctantly allows. How. 
ever that may be, it appears to me to result from what 
has been stated above, that Dr. Lorinser’s position on thia 
last point is as untenable as his position on the other points, 





* Bee Essays Vol. Lp. 332, 
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ond that the indications which the evidence Lefore us gives 
are strongly against his fiual conclusion. 

We have now finished the observations we have to make 
upon the several propositions laid down by Dr. Lorinser with 
regard to the Blagavadgité and upon the arguments by which 
le has songht to fortify them, But before proceeding to the 
few other pointe which we propose to notice, it may be advis- 
able to consider what is said on our subject by Mr. Tilomaon, 
to whom we are indebted for a very good English translation 
of the Gitt. Inhis Introduction to that translation, and in 
the notes which he has added to it, there are observations 
interspersed which furnish hint as to Mr. Thomson's opinion 
about the age of the Bhagvadgtta. Iam not nware, however, 
that he has explicitly stated the chronological limits within 
which he supposes the Giti to have been composed in any 
other passage than the following extracted from his Introduc- 
tion, After stating that a “ burning sun” and a “hot wind” 
drove not only the Brihmap but also the Kshatriya to asce- 
tioism, and that ‘“‘in virtue of the powers acquired” by such as- 
ceticism, the Kehatriyas attempted to wrest from the Brikh- 
mans the exolusive right to minister to the spiritnal necessities. 
of the people, Mr. Thomson proceeds :—“ The Brahmin trembled 
at this new danger, and no longer able to seek support in any of 
the other castes,® had reconrse to conciliatory means, and the 
way wos tlius prepared for the teachings of the Bhagavadgita. 
Suoh however were not the only causes which gave rise to 
the Karmayoga doctrines of our poem ; and a long interval of 
perhaps several centuries must have iutervened between tho 
Yoga of Patanjoli and the new branch of that school. In- 
deed if we may place the probable date of the Yogn Sttras 
between 400 B. C. and 100 B. C., we must consider that of 


* Ms. Thomson does uot state why this wus #0, 
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the Bhagavadgiti to lie between 100 B. C. and 300 A. D. 
But this ouly by the way."© As above stated, thia ia the 
Teast vague passage on the subject of the date of the Gita 
which I have been able to find in Mr. Thomson's book. Let 
ua examine it. In the first ploce, ¥ must take leave%to 
observe, that I am not quite satisfiod with the arguments by 
which Mr. Thomson makes out that the system of Patanjali 
is posterior to the rise of Buddhism. But as it ia neither 
necessary nor desirable to go into that question om thia oo- 
casion, I shall for the purposes of the present argument 
Proceed upon the assumption that that posteriority is made 
out, But upon the other point, as to the priority of Patan- 
julie system to the Blagavadgits, I must join issue with 
Mr. Thomson. The only reason which he bas adduced for 
his proposition is based upon that bit of Iudian religious 
history which is contained in the passage above set out, Mr. 
Thomson says, indeed, that “there is every reason to believe” 
the Gits to be several centuries later than Patanjali.t But he 
doos not state any other “reason” than that above referred to. 
Now that being 60, the question arises—from what materials 
las Mr, Thomson constrnoted this interesting historival narra. 
tive? Iam not aware of any evidence which shows that 
the Kshatriyas, as a body, lad at auy period of our anoient 
listory begun to encroach on the domain of the Bri. 
maps, either in consequence of Patanjali’a Yog system 
or of anything else.~ ‘The case of King Janak is always 
treated, so to soy, as standing aloue. And uo less so 








© Introd. p. xlii, 

t P. Ixaxii, 

t Mr. Thomson's broad inference to this effect fluda but @ narrow 
basis in Gita ILL, 24 on which he rests it (soe p, 25 of bis traus 
lation uote 27.) 
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is that of Vis‘dmitra® Those stories do not seem to 
me to show that “the Kshatriya was allured from the 
toils of an active life to the enjoyments of profitable 
repose”; while the manner in which they are treated, 
whenever allusion is made to them, appenr to indicate that 
one main point marked about them was their exceptional 
character. And when Mr. Thomson, in his graphic account 
of the religious revolution he describes, speaks of “kingdoms 
and principalities being abandoned to their own guidance 
states left defencelesa” and so forth, one is almost tempt- 
ed to say that he ig here evolving history ont of his inner 
consciousness. He certainly has shown no scrap of evidence, 
valuable or otherwise, for that statement. As Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says with regard to a somewhat similar matter in 
connexion with modern Biblical criticism, Mr. Thomson's 
uarrative is at the best “plausible”; but it is, I submit, 
quite impossible to allow a whole historic superstructure 
like Mr. Thomson's theory to be based on such a plausible 
which is, in other words, an excessively weak—foundation. 
But I do not think, that we need rest content with merely 
this negative argument on this subject. For I think that 
we have some slight evidence which points the other way. 
And first, a system called the Yog is mentioned several 
times in the Gita,t and in some places as distinguished from 
what_is there called the Sinkbya system. Is this Yog system 
ideutical with what we now know under that name, namely 
the system of Patanjali? Commenting on Gité II. 39 Mr. 
Thomson says, that “undoubtedly the names by which the 
two achools of philosophy were known are here intended, 





* Mr, Thomson refers to this in the note af p. xlii. where 
there is some misprint, I think. It may be remarked also that both 
the atoriea are of very great antiquity. 

+ Bee, for instance, Gith. IL. 39, V. 4, 5 among other passages. 
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in the words Sinkhya and Yoga."® This is not perfectly 
clear; but if it means, that in the passnge in question, the 
systems of philosophy now known to us as Sinkhya aud Yog 
are referred to, that is not only not indubitable, but is, I 
think, highly improbable. For if we consider the Sdukhya 
doctrine as expounded in the verses preceding the verse 
above referred to, we shall find it, I think, somewhat 
diffiou]t to identify it with any portion of the owrrent Sinkhya 
philosophy. And similarly the doctrine that the fruit of 
action should never be regarded, that men should preserve 
equability of mind whatever the results of their acts may be 
—these are doctrines which are most prominent in the Yor 
system as understood in the Gita, yet I think, we shall search 
for them in vain throughout the Satras of our Yog Philosophy, 
namely the Sdtras of Patanjali. Again, when we are told, 
as wo ore in Giti V. 4,5, that he sees truly who sees no 
difference between the Sankhya and the Yog systems, I 
think it ia almost impossible to admit that the Sinkhya 
and Yog here meant are identicul with the systems now 
known to us under those names. And if this is so, if it 
is true, that a@ Yog system is mentioned in the Git4, and 
that system is different from the Yog system of Patanjali, 
what is the conclusion as to the relative dates of the Bhagavad- 
gité aud Patanjali which is hence derivable? Upon the 
principle underlying some of the arguments of the late 
Professor Goldsticker in his very elaborate and learned 
work on Panini, we mny conclude that the (ith muat 
have preceded the Yog Sdtras.¢ I must own, however, 





* P, 14, note 22. 

+ Seo Panini p. 130. ‘Is it possible to assume” aske 
Prof. Goldstiicker “that Panini could have known this senge of the 
word Avanyaka, when he is altogether silent about it; aud if be 
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that I am not quite satisfied with the soundness of 
the principle in question. Iam unable to persuade myself, 
that the argument in the oase before us, for instance, 
entitles us to conclude more than this—that when 
‘the Giti was composed, the name Yog was probably not 
the name of Patanjali’s system of philosophy.° Such an 
inference in the present case, would, I think, be somewhat 
strong, on account of the association of S&inkhya wita Yog ; 
for these two words so intimately connected with each other 
in recent times would not have been used as they are used in 
the Gtt8, if they had designated at the time of the Gita the 
game things that they designate now. This inference, however, 
standing by itaelf, does not carry us very far in our search 
for the relative dates of the Gité and Patanjali. Let us, there- 
fore, look at another point in connexion with the two works. 
In Gitte VI. 34, 85 we have some observations on the un- 
steadiness of the mind ond the means of making it steady. 
The same point is discussed in Yog Sdtras I. 12-16. Now 
I think, the difference between the two is one which lies upon 
the surface. And it is this. In the one. we trace the age of 
systems; in the other the age of poetry. In the one we 
have definition, division, & fitting in of the partioular part 
into the rest of the system. In the other we have no such 
attempt at systematizing at all; but immediately after 





did not know it, thatthe works so called could have already. ex- 
isted in his time?” The non sequitur appears to me to lie at this 
last point of the argument. 

* That this is not hypercritical may be seen from this that Ve- 
dintins (Goldstiicker p. 160) were of old called Aapanishads. (See 
our Bhartrihari Introd. p. vi.) Siokhya was also called Sami- 
kehya (MAgh. II, 59) and Nyya is otherwise called Anvikshiki, and, 
perhaps, "T1474 also [seo S’ankar on ChbAndogya Upanishad p. 475 ; 

jbut aleo Kaiyat on Mahibhishys p, 16 (Baniras, Ed.)}, 
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@ merely cursory hint as to this matter is dropped, the dis- 
cussion branches off into a very different subject, Having 
regard to these circumstances, and to the faot, that with re- 
spect to its unsystematio and poetical character,® the Gite is 
one of a class of works—-the Upanishads being of much the same 
nature—I think it not quite unsafe to conclude that the Gith 
was probably older than the Yog Satras. At all events, I 
think ,the argument is perfectly good to this extent, that it 
shows, that the priority of the latter over the former cannot 
be taken, as Mr. Thomson seems inclined to take it, asa mere 
matter of course, 

There are sundry other pasanges in Mr. Thomson’s work 
referring to this point of the date of the Gft& In one place 
he takes the last line of the 67th Stanza of Chapter XVIII. 
to refer to the S’aiv sect; and says, that when the epoch of 
their battles with the Vaishnav party shall have been deter- 
mined, “some approximation will have been made to the date 
of the composition of the Bhagavadgiti.”{ But in the firat 
place, I do not see the necessity of interpreting, as Mr. Thom- 
son interprets, the ‘me’ in Chap. XVIII. St. 67 to mean specifi- 
cally Vislnu or Krishna. It may mean the Supreme Being 
without reference to any particular manifestation of Him; and 
by His ‘revilers’ may be intended all godless people, not 
necessarily people of any particular sect, And in the second 
place, this opinion of Mr. Thomson’s is not easily recon- 
ciliable with the opinion which he has also elsewhere pronounc- 
ed, that the author of the Giti was probably a contemporary of 





* Compare as to this Thomson's Introduction p. xoi. and alao Muir 
8, T. IIT. 176 note. It cannot be urged that there was no room fora 
fali treatment of the subject, for there is avery lengthy description 
just before of the true mode of attaining the Yog. 

+ P. 121. 
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Kélidis,¢ For in Kélidis, at any rate, we have evidence not 
of sectarian quarrel, byt of peace and amity.f And thirdly it 
may be observed—though in the present state of our knowledge 
the observation is not of much value—that the epoch of the 
battles between the S’aive and Vaishnavs is, I believe, gene- 
yally placed at about the seventh or eighth centuries of the 
Christign Era, about the time in fact when S’ankar the great 
commentator on the Gita flourished. Upon the whole, Ie think, 
we oannot safely accept Mr. Thomson's conclusion upon this 
point. In the same note Mr. Thomson also suggests, that 
“our poem must have been written either before or after 
the religious reyolution of Buddha, at a period when the 
hierarchy were aupreme in power, and science aud philosophy 
were forced, asin the’ daye of Galileo and the Inquisition, 
to creep in by atealth.”{ This is by no means very de- 
finite. Mr. Thomson afterwards speake of the author as “ pro- 
bably warned already by the defeat of Buddhism.” But 
what is the meaning of “the defeat of Buddhism?” From 
the time of As’ok to that of Harshavardhan, we have 
evidence to show that Buddbism flourished in India 
with scarcely any vicissitudes of fortune, and was, 
in some instances, patronized by Indian princes side by 


° P. xlvi, and p. exiv. At p. xlvi. Mr. Thomson speaks of 
the age of K&lidAs as that in which '‘ the elegant and measured §'lo- 
kag of 2 Valmiki were revived.” What is the meaning of this, and 
what is the evidence for it? 

¢ Compare Kumbr. Canto IY, with Raghu, Canto X. and Oanto I. 
St, 1 and see Kumite, Canto VII. St. 44. Compare aleo Bhertrihari 
(Bomb. Series of Sanek, Classics) Introd, p. xix. 

TP. 121, ToGith EVIL. 67, from which Mr. Thomson drawa 

{this inference, we have a parallel in Manu I, 103 which is, perhaps, 
{e¥en moré narrow, 
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side with Brahmanism.® I cannot, therefore, understand 
to what period, according to this conjecture of Mr. Thom- 
son's, the Gita will have to be assigned. In another place, 
Mr, Thomson again argues, that “thie poem was composed 
after the rise of Buddhism.”{ But here aleo, I think it 
diffoulf to accept either hisspremisea or his conclusion. He 
again gives us a short historical narrative without so much as 
referrivg to the evidence upon which it is based. And it is 
further noteworthy, that whereas Mr. Thomson has said in 
his Introduction{ that the Gita was composed when tho 
Kshatriyas were trying to wrest spiritual auperiority ont of 
the hands of the Brahmans, he talke hore as if the Brihmans 
had already triamphed, and had compelled the Kebatriyas to 
make common cause with them against the “growing power” 
of the Vais’yas and the 8’Adras. Such are the contradictions 
into which people run, when they leave the ferra firma of 
tangible evidence for the aerial ways, if I may so say, of 
imaginative history. It is unnecessary, I humbly conceive, 
to examine in detail Mr. Thomson’s remarks in the passage 
now under consideration. It is enough to say, in the firat 
place, that his statemouts of fact are without foundation; 
and secondly, that the inference which he draws from the 
passage of the Gtté does not arise from it at all. 

We now proceed to a few points which appear to us to 
be of some value in this investigation, but which have not 
been considered by either Dr. Lorinser or Mr. Thomson. 
And first, the metre of the Git& in some of its stanzas cally 





* Compare KAdambart (Tirhnith’s Ed.) pp, 183 and 884; and the 
eopperplates recently deciphered as to which see inter alia J. B. B, 
BR. A. 8. Vel. X, p. 76; Indian Antiquary Vol, ITV. pp, 107, 174, 

+ P67, 

t See p. xciii of this Essay euprd, 
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‘for a fow remarks, If we take a rapid survey of the poeti- 
cal portion of Sanskrit Literature, we shall find, I think, 
& certain development in respect of metrical regularity from 
the Vedio age to the age of what is called the classical 
literature. In the Veds, it is impossible to trace a rigid 
scheme to which verses of the egme metre shall ba found 
to adhere. There is, of course, a general similarity, and 
with the assistance of the iyddipdrap® and other metrical 
fictions, as they may be called, we oan generally obtain 
the requisite number of syllables. But what we cannot obtain 
ia the uniform colocation of the long and short syllables. 
A verse that is perfect according to the modern rigid schemes 
of the several metres, is not the rule but the exception. 
Now if we come to the Upanishads, we still find these same 
metrical irregularities, but they become, I believe, percepti- 
bly fewer in number, Many of the Upanishad verges are 
perfeotly regular according to the modern schemes, and may 
be very smoothly chanted in the manner in which classical 
Sanekrit verses oan be chanted. But although the number 
of irregularities has fallen off, complete regularity has not 
yet been secured at this stage of metrical progress. Next alter 
the Upanishads, or about the same time, come the Gité and 
other works of that class. Bere, too, we have irregularities, 
but very much fewer in number than those we meet with 
in the Vedic Sanhitds, and perhaps, also fewer than those 
in the Upanishads. And if we look next at the whole body 
of classical literature, we find there the irregularities ocon- 
spicuous by their all but total absence. This result, which 
we may obtain by a rapid review of Sanskrit Poetry will, 
T think, be found to be, in some measure, strengthened by the 








_ * Compare Pingal Chhandes Stra HII. 2, and Max Miller's 
‘Translation of the Rigyed., Introduction passim. 
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testimony of the indigenous technical writers on Sanskrit 
Prosody. The chief, and indeed the only, writer to be con- 
sulted on this matter, is of course Pingal, whose Chhandas 
Sitras have been recently published with the commentary 
of Halayudh in the Bibliotheca Indica. Now the fourteenth 
Batra of the first chapter of Pingal is 731 which, according to 
the commentator Haléyudh, is an Adhikfr Sétra—spplioable, 
as the tommentator saya, throughout the “S’fistra.” And the 
meaning of it is, that when nothing specific is stated, long and 
short syllables may occur indiscriminately. Now asa matter 
of fact nothing specific is to be found till we come to Chapter 
TV. Sttra 15. In the motres mentioned down to that Stra, there- 
fore, there is complete freedom as to long and short syllables. 
Now Chapter IV. Sdtra 8 says that thereafter the “Iaukik”—or 
as it may be called, classical—section begins ; the Vedio metres 
having been treated of in the Siitras preceding it. And in 
the whole of that section the particular order in which the 
long and short syllables must occur is everywhere stated. 
We know, too, that these fixed schemew of the several metre 
are practically observed in the classical literature, as they 
are theoretically laid down, with great rigour. And from all 
thie, I think, it is not a very bold proceeding to conclude, 
that those works in which we observe any remarkable num- 
ber of deviations from the fixed metrical schemes may be placed 
out of the pale of the class ical literature, and consequently, I 
aay add, some considerable time before the beginning of the 
Christian Eva. For Pingal himself, is an‘author, of very re- 
apectable antiquity, as he is mentioned in the S’abar Bhashyaf 
about which we have spoken a word before. Andevenin the 


* Compare the verse HITEI? ay guivecthrg (waaay which is 
quoted in a different form by Mallin&th on Raghu. XIX, 23, 
t P. 16, (Bibl, Ind. Hd.). 
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Ment Senbith, we havea rigorous adberence to the wmetri- 
eal achewes which is far greater than that to be found in the 
Giu* 

I may observe that the question of tle metrical regularity of 
Vedio verses bas been copiously discussed by European scholars 
of great note, It is not necessary, however, for our present 
topic to enter into that discussion. Nor have I studied the 
Vedic metres sufficiently to do so. It seems to me, Ivonfous, 
that the irregularities which manifest themselves in different 
dogrees at different stages of the post-Vedic literature raise 
a sort of presumption in favour of the existence of similar 
irregularities in greater abundance in the Vedio literature, 
And the discussion of the question of Vedic metres may, 
perhaps, be in some degree advanced towards a settlement, if 
the later literature is considered. I undorstand Prof. Max 
Miiller’s opinion to be in favour of holding, what is assumed 
in onr argument above, that the irregularities in Vedio verses 
are not the result of mislections,t as some scholars seem to 
contend, but are genuine characteristics of Vedio verse. 

If now we turn our attention to the style and language 
of the Gita, we shall find, I think, further corroboration for 
the view which we have here taken of its antiquity. The 
style throughout impresses meas archaic in its simplicity. 
You have none of that exuberance of figure: and trope 
which marks the classical literature. You Lave no long and 
involved compounds; no puzzling syntactical constructions; 








© See the paseages of Manu cited in the Digest of Hindu Law by 
‘Weet and Bihler Vol. I. Introd. p, xxix, and the older passages 
(aleo there cited) on which Mauu’s are based. With these compare 
the Stanzas in Gith Chop. XI, 

¢ Translation of the Bigved by Max Miller Vol. I. Introd. pp. 


2Evi. of wg. 
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no attempt at securing the jingle of like sounds. We 
have, on the contrary, those repetitions of single phrases 
which have been noted before as characteristic of archaic 
writings ;¢ we have a few instances of inartificial gramma- 
tical constructions ;$ and once we find that particles ©, 
which is well-known aa ocourring in the epic poeme, and 
in the Vedic literatura in the form 4%, but which, I think, 
never eccurs in either form in the classical literature. 
There sre sundry words also, which ocour in the Giti in 
senses other than those which they bear in the classical 
literature.{] Of course, this statement must be taken subject 
to some allowance, as it is almost impossible for anybody 
to say, that any given word has ceased to have a partioular 
sense attached to it at a particular stage of Sanskrit. litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, I believe I may say, that the following 
words in the Gita bear difforent senses from those which 
they bear in the classical literature. @at (I. 7) arat (II. 14) 
wea (II. 16) rm (II, 54) Ge (II. 20 and 25) aft (IV. 7) 
sae (IX. 14) fet (X. 18; also IX. 5) we (XIV. 8) HBT 
(XVI. 2) 87 (XE. 1). Some other words wight be easily 
added to thia list. But these will suffice to show the truth 
of what has been asserted above. There ie but one other 
word on which, perhaps, a special remark deserves to be made, 





© Mr, Thomson has noted one instance at VI. 23. A similar 
instance is noted by Mr. Muir inthe Rigvyed. See Muir Sanskrit 
Texts Vol, V. p. 165. 

+ Supré p, Ixi. 

t Seo Gith II. 59. X. 16, 19 among other instances. 

§ Chap. II, 9 where, also, the repetition of Sta ia inartistic, 

i Compare the observations upon this point of the late Professor 
Goldstiicker in hie Panini p. 128. 

This, indeed, is ultogether an anomslous word, 
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That word is I It occurs twice in the Giti, firat in I. 39 
aud secondly in XIV. 9. Anuotuting on the latter stanza, 
Mr. Thomeon writes:— “Lassen haa a long irrelevant note on 
the force of 34, very useful in a grammar of the Vedas, but 
of doubtful value for a poem of the date of ours. Suffice it 
to say, that as he has shown, the fanciful explanation of the 
scholiasts must be rejected, and the common use of the par- 
ticle throghout the ‘Mubibharata,” and other works*of like 
style and approximate date, be accepted, namely, that of a 
confirmatory expletive."” This is a rather remarkable note. 
In the first place, Mr. Thomson seems to think, that the 
Mahabharat belongs all to one age, a position for which 
very few, if any, advocates will be found in these days,- But 
if he does not think so, it ia somewhnt difficult to under- 
stand the precise meaning of his final observation. “ Like 
atyle and approximate date” to the Mabfibldrat means no- 
thing unless any precise part of the Bharat is specified. And 
if Mr. Thomeon has no objection to the Gita being considered 
as of “like style and approximate date” to the oldest parts of 
the Mahabharat, I have no quarrel with hie remark. For 
I think Professor Goldstiicker was perfectly right in contend- 
ing that the oldest portions of the Bhfrat are older even 
than the rise of Buddhiem.t And when Mr. Thomson speaks 
of Lassen’s note as “of doubtful value for a poem of tho 
date of ours,” he seems to forget that the subject of the 
note is one of the material elements in the consideration of 
the date of our poem, and cannot therefore be disposed of 
in that off-hand style. What we have to mark and consider 
is that 34 appears to be used here as a conjunctive pnrticle, as 
it is uaed in the Vedio literature, and not as a disjunctive 


© P, 93. As to the ‘fanciful explanation’ Couf, West aud Babler 
Vol. I. p. xxx, Introd. 
+ Westminster Review (April 1868) p. 420, 
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which I believe, is the only use to which it is put in the 
classical literature. 

A few words are necessary upon the grammatical structure 
of the language of the Gita. Now it will not be by any means 
difficult to show, that there are several grammatical forme 
in the Gita which are not used, and cannot correctly be used, 
in the classical literature, and which are not sanctioned by 
the precepts of the “ grammatical saints.” Thus Fereqwya_ 
(IIL. 10) dana (X. 29) WaT vey (XI. 54) Taiefy (XI. 41), 
Praag (XI. 44 dissolved into Grarat: #87) —theso are some of 
the forms which occur in the Gita, which would be quite un- 
allowable in the classical literature. And it may, therefore, 
be plausibly argued upon the strength of these forms, that 
the Git& must be assigned to an epook considerably older than 
that of the classical literature, and therefore many years prior 
to the Ohristinn Era. At the samo time, I must state, that 
while this isa favourite argument with European echolars,® 
it is not one which is quite satisfactory. My very able and 
learned friend Professor R. G. Bhindirkar is of opinion that 
the argnment proves nothing. And he relies on the fact, that the 
Aitareya Brthman, for instance, which ie undoubtedly a very 
old work, is in its grammar serupulourly exact, and strictly nd- 
heres to the rules laid down in the Ash{Adhyayt. Now this 
mouet be admitted to be a very remarkable ciroumstance, worthy 
of notice in considering the weight to be attached to the argu- 
ment from grammatical anomalies. We may further add 
that even in the admittedly Inter literature, we several times 
find grammatical forms often quite os anomalous as any that 
the Git or any other archaic work cau show. Thus no less 5 
writer than Kalidés has more than once the form "8, f whiob, 


* Sea West and Biibler’s Digest Vol. I, Introd. xvii, or Indian 
Antiquary I. 182, 
+ Kumar, I. 35, Baghu. XIV. 28. 
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according to P&pini II. 4, 52, cannot be correct. True the com- 
mentators,® as is their wont, resort to all manner of shifts in 
order to explain the form. But there can, I apprelend, be little 
doubt that Kilid&s has there used a form whioh Panini has 
prohibited. The same form reours,. strange to say, even in 
the Sankar Vijaya of Madhavacharya.f K4lidas haa further the 
following forms which are not allowable in the classical litera- 
ture—BITU and AVI and WPA f And it would not, I think, 
be very difficult to cull a few similar instances from other 
writers. In Panini V. 2 89, it is laid down that the word 
wtwH ie used G21; yet the passages are mimerous in which 
we find modern poets using the word.§ In fact, the Siddhanta 
Kaumndt! shows several cases where the ingenuity of gram- 
marians is very much exercised to explain what, according 
to the established rules of grammar, would be errors,|| And the 
only explanation available in some cases is Prey: BTM: or 
Fla (GST TIWA,Y or something to that effect. It would 
seem, therefore, that the rule which has been commonly 
adopted in this matter is one which fuils both in the anvaya 
and the vyatirek, as our native logicians would put it. The 
induction is incorrect both ways. There are unquestionably 
ancient works which scrupulously adhere to the rules of 
grammar. There are unqnestionably modern works which 
deviate from those rules. It must be held, therefore, that 
* See under Kumbr, I. 35. 


t See Sarga IIT. Stanza 6. 
t Begha. XIX. 50; V. 61; V. 34, And gee Siddh, Kaum. II. 364, 


§ Seo Kivya Praki’s p. 271 (Ed. Mahes‘achandra) qOu=47t occurs 
in the Malatt Madhav, 
"if Vide tater alia I, 245 (Tarknith's Ed.) 

F See Siddk, Kaum. If, 364. In the MabAbbAshya under PAnini 
14,2 we find Potanjali eaying sr2rmTq: SIFT (p, 269 Baniras 
B4.). 
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grammatical anomalies, ‘standing by themselves, are not 
necessarily an index of the antiquity of the works in which 
they ooour. And it may be doubted, alao, whether they are of 
much value even when coupled with other considerations. 

Turn we now to the contents of the Giti to consider whe- 
ther they afford anything that may prove of assistance in 
thie investigation. We have already referred to its mode of 
treating,its subject in aome parts, and have argned that it 
bespeake an epoch previous to the epoch of cut and dry 
systems, We have also referred to the use of the terms Sfin- 
khya® and Yog, and contended that the Git& was probably 
composed before those systema cume into existence. We 
shall now proceed to draw attention also to a few other 
pointa which are not, perbaps, of very considerable weight, 
standing alone, but which all taken together may, I think, 
be regarded as of some value. And first the Gité mentiona 
only three Veds.t And of these it regards the Smaved as 
the best,f therein agreeing with the Aitareya Brahman, as we 
have pointed out in our note on the passage. Now it is 
remarkable, that in the Manu Sturiti the Simaved appears to have 
been ousted from this eminence,§ since we read in Manu IV, 
124 :—ermte: waa: (isteTeMTeUA A AA:; and based on thie the 
injunction in 128 GRTTyagt aay HAT, Further no 

© By an oversight I omitted to refer to Gith XVIII. 13 on thie 
point, I havo failed to trace tho “ five conditions” there stated in any 
work on what is now known tous astho Shukhya Philosophy, We 
must, therefore, adhere to the opinion expressed above, in spite of 
‘Vijnfa Bhiksha’s contention the other way in the Introduction to his 
Bhashya on the Sinkhya Satras, See too Mr, Thomson's note at p, 
115. It is also noteworthy that SAokhya Sftra J. 85 seems to run 
counter to the theory of the Gtth as to action without dosire. 

+ 1X.17. 

t X22. . 

§ Of. Muir 8, T. Vol. III, Preface p. 9 (which I bave since seen). 
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allusion is to be found in the Gitk to the Trinity which is 
referred to even by Bhartyihari and KaAlidas.© Indra is 
still described by implication as the chief of the Gods.t 
S’ankar too is described only as thechief of the Rudras.j And 
although undoubtedly Krishpn is identified with Vishpu, and 
both are identified with the Supreme Being, still in one place, 
Vishpu is referred to as chief of the Adityas.§ That no argu- 
ment can be based on the high veneration paid to Visbyu in 
the Git& for holding it to be later than the Christian Era has 
been already stated.|| It is desirable, however, to make a few 
more observations upon this point. It appears to me to be clear 
from the evidence collected, with such fulnesa by Mr. Muir, 
that there are to be found even in the oldest of the Veds nota 
fow passages which, if they stood alone, “ might lead us to 
suppose that this deity was regarded by the Vedio Rishis ag 
the chief of all the gods."4] It is true, that Mr. Muir points 
out several ciroumstances which appear to him to lead to the 
oonolugion, that Vishyu “ooonpied a somewhat subordinate place 
in the estimation and affections of the ancient Rishis."q] 
But although his argument is fairly open to an orthodox 
Hindu believing in the revealed character of the Rigved, it is 
at least a matter of doubt whether it lies in the mouth of a 
European Sanskritist of the present day to iusist upon it. The 
ciroumstances on which Mr. Muir relies do not, I submit, justify 
the conclusion drawn from them- If we made a collection of 








* Seo “Was the Ramiyana copied from Homer?" p. 46. note 101 
and Bhartribari Introd, xix. 

+ X. 22. 

t X22. 

§ X. 23, 

§ Seo p. Lxxili, supra 

q Muir 8. T. Vol. TV. (New. Ed.) p. 96, 
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passages from the classical Sanskrit Literature containing 
praizes of various Deities, I think the collection would show 
many of the marks which Mr. Mnir finds in the Rigved. We 
shall find now Vishnu and now S’ankar, now Ganes’ and now 
Devt, all represented as the highest Deity, We slall find 
likewise, that in some passages, the powers conceded to one 
of them are nevertheless stated to come from another of 
them. We aball find in hymns specially dedicated to one of 
them that all the others are clubbed togethor with the minor 
members of the Hindu Pantheon in one promiscuous crowd. I 
do not know that we should be entitled to draw from such & 
collection any inferences like those which Mr. Muir draws from 
the Rigved collection. Yet the cases are quite parallel. I admit 
that the fact of a comparatively small number of hymne being 
addressed to Vislpu is worthy of note, and would seem to indi- 
cate that, in the age of the Rigved, Vishnu had not been 
regarded as the highest divinity by a very large proportion 
of the ancient Rishis. Nevertheless it is obvious that the 
germ waa there; and I do not think that it would take 
all those centuries, which, according to European scholars, 
intervened between the Vedic age and the classical age, for 
that germ to develop into the later view of Vishpu’s divi- 
nity. And if this is correct, it is enough for the purposes of 
our present argument. For all we have to consider here is 
whether the eminence which Vishyu occnpies in the Bhaga- 
vadgiti ig one to which he could not bave risen from bts 
position in the Vedic age, except after the lapse of the cen- 
turies which separate the Vedio age from the birth of Christ. 
I maintain that euch a length of time is qnite unnecessary. 

It has been suggested, indeed, that the “Vishnu of the Veds 
is in no way the Vishnu of the raythologista.”* But I under- 


® Muir 8.1, Vol. IV. (New Ed.) Preface p. x. note, 
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stnnd this to mean simply that some of the qualities and ac- 
tions attributed to Vishgu by the “ mythologists” are not 
found attributed to him in the Veds. And if this is the only 
meaning of the assertion, then, I conceive, that it does not by 
any means affect our argument, Vislgu as one of the Adityag 
is alluded to, as pointed out by Mr. Muir himself, in the Atharva 
Ved and the S’atapath Bréhmay.® §o that upon that ground 
nothing can be said against the antiquity of the Gita which 
also speaks of him as one of the Adityas, Vishon as the High- 
est Being, alsc, is referred to og much in some of the Jiymns 
of the Rigved as he is in the Gitéa. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the view of the mythologists, there is nothing in the Git& 
to necessitate ita being classed with their writings and 
nothing, therefore, in the view which the Gilé takes of 
Vishyu’s divinity, that in any way affecta our conclusion. 
Come we now to another point. At Gita X. 85 we read HlEl- 
at atteirii¢a, The only commentary in which I have seen any 
explanation of this is Madhusddan’s.f He ascribes the posi- 
tion here assigned to this month to its merits as neither very 
hot nor very cold and so forth, But I think it more likely, as 
‘Lassen a ‘gues, that the reason for mentioning the Margas’iraha 
above others is that it was formerly the month with which 
the year commenced. Now Lassen points out, that according 
to Bentley, Mirgas’trsha was the first month of the year 
between 693 aud 451 B. C.; and he adds that if that 
were correct, the age of the Bhagavadgité would be indicated 
by this passage. I own, however, that I cannot yet accept 
thia argument. For even in the time of Amar Sinha, 
apparently, Margas‘irsha was still the firat month of the 
year, That appears to me to bea safe inference from the 


* Muir 8, T. Vol, IV. 115. 
+ See it quoted in Schlegel’s Gits by Lasson p. 276, 
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fact, that in the enumeration of the different names of the 
montha, Amar mentions the Margas’fraha month first.° Now 
it is true that the date of Amar is not yet well settled, but 
tradition does not carry it further back than 56 B. OC; 
while Prof. Wilson is not quite certain as to whether that 
date or the fifth century A. C. is the correct date ;f and Prof. 
Kern seems to be quite decisive in favour of the latter 
date.$ Whichever view is taken, howaver, the date of Amar 
does not full within the limits stated by Bentley; and the 
matter is one therefore which requires further elucidation. 
T am unable to throw any light upon it, and I must there- 
fore leave it here. 

Let us now proceed to another point. And let us compare the 
view of caste taken in the Git& with that in Manu. The duties 
of o Brihmag are atated in the Gita at Chap. XVIII. 42, and 
by Manu in Chap. I. 88. The former lays down ae the duty of 
4 Brébmag the acquisition of sundry moral and religious virtues, 
auch as purity, straight-forwardness and so forth. The latter 
lays down the well-known six-fold division of a Brihman's 
duties. Now I think that a comparison of these two views 
shows that the view of the Gits is considerably older than the 
other. In fat it appears to me to take us back to the time when 
the differentia of the Brahman caste was a living reality, and 
had not ag yet petrified into a mere dogma. The dootrine of 
Manu appears to me to be the doctrine of a Bréhmanical 
priesthood, involving little, if any, responsibility, but 
conferring numerous valuable privileges. The doctrine of the 
Git& is that of o class which is really superior in a certain sort 


* See Kinde I, St. 15 (KAlavarga) and Varibamihir ad finem, 
+ Mesays &c. Vol, II, 184, And sec Goldatiicker’s Dictionary under 


T Boe the Proface to his Byibatsanbits. 
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of intrinsic worth, and which does not desire that superiority 
to continue divorced from that worth.° The Gita seems to me 
to belong to the age when the Brahman still possessed that which 
had made him the head of Hinds society. The Manu Smriti 
aeems to belong to theage when the Brahman continued to enjoy 
the position of head, not so much because of his possession 
at that time of the virtues which had originally raised him to 
it, as because of the rules laid down with authority at a time 
when those virtues had not yet died away. Furthermore the 
generality of statementin the Git, contrasted with the specific 
hard and fast rules laid down by Manu, appears to me to show 
that Manu belongs to a later stage of religious development. 
If we now compare the duties of Kshatriyas os laid down in 
the two works, we still obtain the same results. The Gitt 
enforces the acquisition of those qualities which made the 
Kshatriya what he was—bravery, courage, the imperial dignity, 
That, like the rule about the Brihmay’s duties, appears to me 
again to lead us back far into antiquity, when the difference 
of castes existed in its original form asa division of class. 
es, consequent on a division of labour. Fight and conquer 
enemies; acquire booty and make presents out of the booty 
80 acquired. That is the Kshatriya’s mode of life. See now 
the view which Manu places before us. And first, protection 
of subjects. Compare that with the less specifio imperial 
dignity, or bravery in war of the Gité; it shows an advance 
on the state of society exbibited in the latter work. 
And next, sacrifices and study; that again shows a well- 
settled state of society, and one in which tae Kebatriya’s 





* Mr. Thomson (p, 121), thinks that “our post-philosopher” 
did not wish the Kehatriya aud Vais‘ya to be initiated in hin 
doctrines except with great oare. Ido not think that Git} XVIII. 
67, from which Mr. Thomson draws this among other inferences, 
shows any euch disinclination on the part of the author, 
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duties required him to callin the help of the Brahman. In re- 
gord to the Vais’ya, there is much less difference between 
the two views. The Manu Smriti adds sacrifices and study 
to the list given by the Gita, aud therefore, it is here 
open to the last remark made above with regard to the 
Kahatriygas. The uufortunato S’adva is in precisely the same 
position in the Gité and in Manu. But taking the two pictures 
thus prosented to us, I think there cau be little doubt, 
that the Gita mirrors a state of society considerably more 
ancient than that which Manu presents to our view. There 
ia nothing in the Git& corresponding to the landation of the 
Bréhmag to be found in Manu I, 93 e¢ seg. And perhaps also it 
is not quite unworthy of note, that whereas the Gita refers for 
the origin of theso duties to the Svabliiv,® the constitution or 
nature of each class, Manu says it is laid down by divine 
authority. 

There is another passage in the Giti upon which a qnes- 
tion somewhat akin to the one we have now beon discussing 
may be raised. I refor to Gita Chap. IV. 2-3. Mr. Thom- 
son thinks the passage “ curious...... as giving to the 
Koehatriya caste, the Rajarshis, the honour of its transmis- 
sion, (scil. of the Yog syatem,) a sop offered to the offended 
lion by the wary Bralman.” I cannot see what led 
Me. Thomson to propound this view of the pasaage. But 
why, I would fain know, was the “lion” offended? It 
will be remembered, that the Kshatriya lns already figured 
in Mr. Thomson’s pages firstly as hankering after the “ enjoy- 
ment of profitable repose ;” and secondly as being compelled 
“to join the Brélmap agninat the bulk of the populace."t He 
now assumes a third character—not quite consistent with either 
of the these two—standing forth as the “offended lion.” And 

* Bee too Gith IV. 18,0 

t P. xliv. (Inirod.) and p. 67, 
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all thie, be it remembered, just about the period when the 
Bhagavadgita appeared. I cannot reconcile these various 
views, uor can I discover the evidence for any one of then. 
And in this stute, therefore, I will leave them. It appears 
to me, ihat the Kshatriya receives comparatively high honour 
in the Git, not only inthe passage under consideration, 
but olso in GttA Chap. 1X. 33, in which Mr. Thomson is 
again pleased to see a “lump of sugar thrust down the 
Kshatriya's throat.”© That this is not so, that our view of 
these pnssages is more correct, appenrs to me to result, iv 
some measure, from the view of caate generally, which, as 
shown above, is exhibited in the Gita. 

‘There ts but one other poiut upon which we now propose 
to dwell. And that is that we find one whole stanza com- 
mon to tho G{lfi and Manu, aud several in which the ideas 
exprossed coincide, though there is little or no cvineidence of 
language. The oue stanza which we refer to is Manu I. 73, 
which, with a few variations, is the sume as Giti VIII. 17. 
A comparison of these two stanzas appears to me to corrolo- 
rate the view which we have taken above of the relative dates 
of Manu and the Gita. In the first place, where the Gita in 
the second line of the stanza substantially repeats the expres- 
sion in the first line viz.: HAVA, Manu substitutes for it 
atti, Now if our view of repetition of expressions} is cor- 
rect, this is one ground for putting the Gitd before Manu. 
Secondly, the passage in the Gita does not define the duration 
of aYug. The natural construction, therefore, would be 
that a human Yug was intended. In Manu, however, in the 
stanza just preceding, the Yugs spoken of are divine 
Yugs, and they are referred to in the stanza under discus- 


* P67, The Kifhman, too, hus to thank Mr. Thomeon for find- 
ing “ sops” and “lumps of sugar” for him in the Gith, (p. 111.) 
f See p. lai supra. 
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tion by the words aB-words which, it is to be noted, are 
not in the Git#. Now as Mr. Muir points out, the theory that 
the duration of the Yugs stated in Manu and other works is 
yeckoned not in human but in divine yenrs, is a later re- 
finement.° It may therefore, be regarded asa not very 
violent assumption, that this difference between Mann ond 
the Git is an index of the chronological priority of the 
former over the latter. In corroboration of the results drawn 
from these arguments, we may also use & comparison of one 
other passnge of Mauu with a corresponding passage in the 
Gita. In Gita X. 26 we have the Jap described as the best 
of the differeut forms of “ Yajua.” A similar opinion is ex- 
pressed in Mana II. 86, but the distinctions there stated 
with regard to this Jap may, I think, be fairly used, 
aa further showing the priority of the Gith over Manu 
There are a few other passages in Manu and the Gtth which 
exhibit like ovincidences. Some of them are noted in the 
Notes and Illustrations, But I think it perfectly safe to 
contend, upon the strength of the various arguments above 
set forth, that the Git& must have preceded the Dharmas‘dstra 
of Manu by a very considerable period of time. 


“And now," to borrow the eloquent language of Pro- 
fessor Tyudall’s splendid discourse before the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast, “and now the end is come. With more 
time, or greater strength aud knowledge, what has been hero 
said might have been better snid, while worthy matters here 
omitted might have received fit expression, But there would 
lave been no material deviation from the views here set 
forth.” Those views may be thus concisely stated. Dr. Lorin- 
ser’a theory is utterly uutenable, firstly because it is based 





* Muir &, T. Vol. I. (Qud Ed ) 47 siting Prof. Roth. 
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on assumptions which have not been,.and cannot be, proved. 
It is untenable secondly, because the coincidences upon which 
he relies are either really no coincidences at all, or are such 
as do not warrant the inference drawn from them. It is un- 
tenable thirdly, because even if it were otherwise unobjection- 
able, it would be quite incompetent to account for all the facts 
of the case. Lastly it is untenable, because it omits to take 
note of various ciroumstances whicl, as we have endefvoured 
to show above, completely negative it. We have shown that 
the internal evidence furnished by the Gtt4 would lead to 
the conolusion that it was composed prior to the Christian 
Era. We have shown that the evidence available enables us 
to put it chronologically before KAlidis and before the 
author of the Manu Smyiti. We have shown that we may 
even hold provisionally, that it is older than the rise of 
Buddhiem,. We further argue that the date which Dr. Lorinser 
takes from Professor Lassen would, if accepted, lend to ulterior 
conclusions which must make us fall back upon the posi- 
tion that that date must be rejected. And in considering this 
point it must never be forgotten, that due allowance of 
time mnet be made not merely for the ideas to be borrowed, 
but for their settling down into the accepted ideas of the 
Hindu people. A right appreciation of these circumstances 
will enable us, I think, to see that Dr. Lorinser’s theory oaunot 
be correct. I maintain, that the foregoing investigation hag 
shown by negative criticism that the grounds advanced by Br. 
Lorinser for his several propositions are quite untenable. And 
I go further. I claim also to have shown affirmatively, that the 
Gita belongs to a period when the “Christian influences” of 
which Dr. Loringer speake could not possibly bave existed, 
and a fortiori’ could not have acted upon the Indian mind. 


And now, I trust, I may allow myself here one general 
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remark, suggested not merely by Dr. Lorinser's essay, but by 
various writings of the most celebrated Sanskrit scholars of 
Europe. It appears to me that in these days, there has set in 
a powerful tendency in Europe to set down individual works 
and classes of works of onr ancient Sauskrit Literature to as late 
a date as possible.© Que of the greatest of living European 
scholars, for instance, las written as follows :—“ I should like 
to see A possibility by which we could explain the addition, 
not of the Vilakhilya hymns only, but of other much more 
modern sounding hymns, at a later time than the period of 
the Pratis‘akhya.” And once more:~“I say again that I am 
not free from misgivings on the subject, and my critioal 
conscience would be far better satisfied if we could ascribe 
the Pritis’akhya, and all it pre-supposes to a much later 
date.”f Now this outspoken niiivete is not by any means 
very common. Nevertheless there can be little doubt, 
that the above deliverances of Prof. Max Miller put 
into words a feeling entertained, more or less vaguely, 
more or less consciously, by ihe vast majority of European 
scholars. Yet I submit with all respect, but with very great 





coufidence, that they betray a frame of mind which is the 
reverse of scioutifie. Prof. Miller has a right to his “ mia- 
givings ;" and not only las he a right to them, he is bound 
to express them whenever a propor opportunity arises. But 
what right, it may be asked with all deference to the learned 
Lrefossor, what right has he to express or to feel “ likings” 
and “‘satisfuction” regarding one explanation more than an- 
other ? Would it not be more correct, would it not be more 
scientific, to cease craving and hankering after tho “ possibi- 





© Of, Wilson's Essays &e, IIL. 162-3 and J. B, BB. A. S, Vol. X, 
82. 
{ Max Miller Translation of the Rigved. I, Iutrod, pp. xxxix,, xl. 
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lity” of escaping from a position presented by a “ string- 
ency of argument” which is “ frightening 2"? Would it not be 
nore correct, would it not be more scientific, to loyally accept 
such a position, and endeavour to rectify the foregone cchelu- 
sion with which it stands in ixreconciliable conflict? It 
appenra to me, I confess, that it is this reserve of “ likings” 
and “satisfactions” and “ foregone conclusions,” lying in 
the back ground of most of the logical artillery which? Euro- 
pean scholars have brought to bear upon the chronology of 
our aucient Literature, it is this that is temporarily doing 
damage to its antiquity. Those foregone conclusions easily 
throw these scholars into the frame of mind, in which, to 
borrow the terse sigour of Chillingworth’s language, “they 
dream whot ihey desire and believe their own dreams.” And it 
is zgainst this frame of mind, and against the often “ moist 
light” of European Sanskrit scholarship of which it is the 
source, that I feel bound to lodge my very humble but very 
emphatic protest on the present occasion. 
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Dhritarashtra, ‘What did my party and the Papdavs do, 
Oh Sanjaya! when upon the Holy Field 
OF Kurukshetra, longing for the fight, 
They wet together ? 

Sanjaya. Seeing then the host 

OF Pinju’s sons drawn up in battle array, 

The Prince Duryodhan to his teacher went, 

And thus began : “Look at this mighty host 

OF Pandw’s sons, Preceptor! well arrayed 

By thy talented pupil—Drupad’s son. 

Here are brave men, and archers great, the peers 

Of Bhim and Arjun—ho of the great ear? 

Drupad, and Dhyishtaketu, that brave king 

Of Kis’t, Kuntibhoj, and chief of meu— 

Saibya—Virif, Subladri’s son, the sons 

Of Draupadi, Yudhamanyu the brave, 

Tho valiant Uttamaujas, Sityaki, t 

And Chekitin—anll masters of great cars. 

Know, next, our own best men, chiefs of my host, 

Whom, best of Brahmans { I shall name, that thou 

Mayst know—thyeelf, and Bhishma, and Karna, and Krip 





* I have thus literally rendered the word qeivq here aud else- 
whore, Its technical moaning iz stated in a stanza cited by Malli- 
w&th under Roghu IX. 1. eat areata Rete weesaa | Ta, 
mantra & Asicy se77 | 

{ S'ridhar SyAm{ states that the name J9WM] which occurs in 
the original text staude for Satyaki. 
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Victor in battles, As’vatth4m’ too, 

Vikarna, and Saumadatti, heroes more 

In numbers, who have for me laid down their lives, 
- Adepts at various weapons, all well skilled 

Tn war. By Bhishma our host defended thus 

Is numberless, while theirs guarded by Bhim 

Is but a small one. Therefure do ye all, 
Standing in your positions as assigned, 

Defend Bhtslana only. Then to his delight, 
Roaring aloud as with a lion’s roar, 

Mis grandsire, oldest of the Kaurava, blew. 

His conch, heroic. Then were coucls and drums 
Cymbals ond horns played on atonce; their noise 
‘Was grent. Next seated in a mighty car 

Drawn by white coursers, Krishna and Pindu’s son 
Their oonchs celestial blew. The Lord of minds ® 
Blew the Gigantea,t while the Conqueror 

Of wealth ¢ blew the Theodotes, and Bhim, 

The doer of fearful deeds, his mighty conch 

The Arundines. Then too Kunti’s son 
Yudhishthir ‘plew his Triumplatrix—conch, 

* This is, of course, a very unsatisfactory rendoring for F4[aT, as 
it is not quite literal, and doos not at once suggest the idea attach- 
od toit, YH being, according to Amar, synonymous with Frain, 
‘Under all the circumstances, however, I have thought it sufficiently 
correct to be adopted fur its terseness and suitability to verse. Ma- 
dhusddan Sarasyatt rendorsit by @itxmmdedareraat, 

+ This aud the following names of the conche are borrowed from 
Schlegel. They have been approved of by Prof: Wilaon. 

$ Mr. Thomson renders wiHa by “ Despiser of wealth.” I have 
Proforred to follow the literal sense which has the sanction of the 
commentators. 
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Nakul and Sahadev their conchs thea blew— 
Dulcisona and Gemmifiores. 

That firat of archers —Kas’ ya—Sityaki 

The unconquered one, and he of the great car 
S‘ikhagdt, Drupad, Dranpadi’s sons too, 

And Dhrish{adyumna, Saubladra of large arms, 
Virdt, and all their several conchs then blew, 

Oh king of the Earth! That great noise rent the hearts 
Of all thy party, causing to resound 

Both Earth and Heaven. Seeing thy party then 
For battle drawn, the clash of arms commenced, 
-Arjun, whose chariot’s standard is the Ape, 

Ob king of the Earth! in these words then addressed 
The Lord of minds: “Oh undegraded one! 
Between the two hosts let my chariot stand, 
While I observe those who stand ere to fight, 
Whom, in the troubles of this field, I must 

Do battle with. I would see those who are come 
To fight, and do good to the wicked son 

Of Dhritarishtra. ” Offspring of Bharat! © then 
Addressed by Arjun thns, the Lord of minds, 
Stopping that paragon of cars between 

Tho hosts, and face to face with Bhishma and Dron 
And all kings of the earth, snid “ Prithi’s sont 
See these assembled Kurus.” There he saw 
Father t grandfathers, and preceptors too, 

“This expression, or one of ite equivalents, occurs several times in 
our poom. It refers to Bharat, the sou of Dushyants and S/ukuntala, 
from whom the Pindavs and Kaurays were said to havo descended, 
and after whom India is called Bhiratavarsha, 

+ The original is frat:, fathers. It must be understood as in. 
cluding those in positions similar to that of a father, e. g. paternal 
‘unclea and eo forth. So too of the reat. 








4 BHAGAVADGITA, [68-96] 


Uncles, and brothers, sous and their sons, friends, 
And others more in either host. He saw, 

And seeing all those kinsmen, overcome 

By pity, thus he spoke, dejeoted : “ Krishna! 

Seeing our own men thus come here to fight, 

My limbs droop down; my mouth is quite dried up; 
My body trembles; my hair stand on end; 

‘The Gingtv slides down from my hand; my skin 
Tntensely burns: I cannot stand; my mind 

‘Whirls round ; Oh Kes‘av! omens bad I see; 

Nor do I see in prospect good to come 

. By slaughtering in the fight my kin, Oh Krishna! 
I want no kingdom, and no victory, 

No comforts. What, Oh Govind! shall we do 

With kingdoms, and with pleasures, even with life? 
Even those for whom we wish for kingdoms, pleasures, 
And comforts, stand for battle here, their lives 

And wealth forsaking—teachers, fathers, sons, 
Grandfathers, uncles, son's sons, relatives. 

Oh slayer of Madhu! I wish not to kill 

These, even thongh they kill me, for the sake 

Of rule over all the three worlds, much less then 
For this earth. Killing Dhyitardshtra’s sona, 

What pleasure, Oh Janirdan! shall we feel ? 

These felons® killed, but sin shall fall to us. 
Therefore, 'tis not becoming that we kill 

Our own relations—Dhritarashtra’s sons. 

For how, Oh Madhav ! shall we ever be 

Happy by killing our own kinsmen f Though 


* The original is wPTanaT: which is thus interpreted siz] 


{97-118} CHAPTER 1. 


‘With consciences® by avarice defiled, 

They do not see the evils that are caused 

By the extinction of a family, 

Nor see the sin in treachery to friends, 

How should not we, Janirdan ! who do see 
"These evils, turn off from such sinful acts? 
‘The eternal rites of families extinct 

Are Jost on that extinction ;f on that loss, 
Inmpiety makes the family} its own . 

And when impiety triumphs thus, Oh Kyishnat 
Then do the women of the family 

Become corrupted ; and on their corraption, 
Offspring of Vrishni ! comes mingling of castes. 
That intermingling needs must send to Hell 
The family and those that ruin it ; 

For their ancestors, of their balls of food 

And their libations then bereft, full down. § 
The eternal rites of families and onstes 

Are thus uprooted by such sina of men 

Who ruin families, sins from which flow 
Caste-interminglings, Ob Janfrdan! those 
By whom the rites of families are destroyed, || 


© Mr, Thomson rendera §q: by ‘reason.’ I prefer ‘ conscience’ in 


the present context. 


+ As there is no one to perform thom, women not being authorized 


to do so—Anandagiri. 
} The remaining members of it—Snandagiri, 


§ To Hell, that ig to say. The linea following are taken by S'ri- 
dhar Syamf az a resumé of what has gone before, and that seems the 
beat way of construing this passage, which at ita close is somewhat 


inyolyed—perhaps, intentionally. 


{| ‘The commentators take this to mean ‘those whose rites” &c., 
whieh is not inadmissible, but } think the Tendering i in the text leads 


more directly to the sense here required. 


BHAGAVADGITA. [119-144] 


Are ever doomed, as we have heard, to live 
In Hell. Alas! we are secking to commit 

A heinous sin, busying ourselves to kill 

Our kingmen, out of lust of the happiness 
Of sovereignty. If Dhyitardshtra’s sons, 
‘Weapon in hand, should kill me in this field, 
Me weaponless, not making self-defence, 

‘The better for me.” Arjun saying so, 
Forsaking bow and arrow in the field, 
Grieved to the heart, sat down upon his car. 
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Chapter Wet @ 

Sanjaya. To him cast down, by pity thus ovetco 
(His eyes all turbid and suffused with tears ) 
These words spoke Madbu’s slayer—“ Oh Arjun! whence 
Has this taint caught thee in this fearful place®@— 
This taint, unworthy of the wise, the source 
Of infamy, excluding too from Heaven ? 
Be uot effeminate, Oh Pyithis’ sont 
It is not fit for thee, killer of foes! 
Do cast off this mean want of heart! Arise! 
Arjun. Ob slayer of Madhu! Low shall I fight Bhishma 
And Dron, with arrows in the battle-field, 
Ob slayer of foes! both venerable men? 
Not killing glorious elders, in this world 
'Twould even be better on begged food to live ; 
But killing them, desirous though of wealth, 
Blood-tainted pleasures I shall here enjoy. 

* Mr, Thomeon’s rendering of this is not aatisfactery to my miud, 
1 follow the commentators who are supported by the passages cited 
in our note to Stanza 97 of the Nitis‘ataka (Bombay Series of Sanakrit 
Classice). 





[145-169] CHAPTER IL. 7 


‘Which too is better for us we know not®Q— 
That we should overthrow them or they us. 
Agninat ug stand even Dhyitarishtra’s sous, 
Whom killing, we do uot desire to live. 
My mind about my duty quite confused, 
bs My heart, too, by the taint of helplessnesst 

‘Tarnished, I ask, tell me with certainty, 
What's better—thy disciple I—tench me . 
‘Who have on thy indulgence onst myself. 
Having obtained a prosperous kingdom here 
On earth, without a foe, or even the rule 

Of Heavenly beings, I see not what will 
Diapel the grief my body will dry up.” 

The Lord of sleop,t destroyer of his foes, 
Having so spoken to the Lord of minds, 

Sat down in silence, saying then to Krislina, 
“YE will not fight." To him, between the hosts 
Disheartened thus, offspring of Bharat! then 
The Lord of minds spoke with a little smile. 
“Thou grievedst for those for whom no grief ahould Le, 
And talkst the words of wisdom ; learned men 
Lament not for the living nor the dead. 

Never did I not exist, nor thou, nor these 
Rulers of men, nor shall we ever cease 

To be hereafter. To the embodied soul,§ 

* Madhustdan understands the two alternatives to be ‘living on 
begged fuod” aud fighting; and Anandagiri agrees with Madhusi- 
dan, S'ridhar takes the alternatives to bo those stated in the next 
line, and this construction I prefer. 

+ Mr. Thomson’s rendering here again isnot antisfactory tome. I 
follow Anandagiri, Madhusidan understands #7174 to mean WARRPTA, 

t Thus the commentators interpret the name gwikay which is 
applied to Arjun in the original, 

§ [have thus rendered the word 2@, which moans literally ‘' {the 
aoul] which has {¢. ¢, auimates) a body.” 


B BHAGAVADGITA. (170-184 


As in this body infancy, and youth, 

And old age, so the acquisition too 

Of other bodies ; a discerning man 

Is not deceived by that. Oh Kunti’s son! 

The contacts of the senses? causing cold, 

Heat, pain, and pleasure, do not long endure; 
They come ant go. Bear them, Oh Bharat’s child! 
That wisg man, Prince of men! whom these harm not, 
Ve to whom pain and pleasnre are alike, 

That man doth merit immortality. 

Existence that which is unreal Las none; 

That which is real is never non-existent ; 

Those see the settled truth about them both 

‘Who see the essence real. ¢ That which pervades 
All things, know thon, beyond dostruction lies, 


* The commentators, including S‘avkar, interpret IAT by 
‘senses,’ Mr. Thomson renders it by elomonts, I know vot on what 
suthority, Compare Chap. V, St. 22, 

t+ The unreal, ns remarked by the commontators, refers to the 
heat, cold &e. mentioned in the preceding verses, The renl 
ia the soul. The former are really non-existout as they ‘como 
aud go’; and ouly that which is in all time—that which is 
Fraretaiva—really exists. The soul is such; and it cannot be de- 
stroyed. The word sizq has much exercised the European translators, 
Mr. Thomaon reuders it by end, which he next interpreta as equiva. 
Jout to object. This is scarcely correct, I agree with the commenta- 
tora, The expressions (@%.>4 aud 7TaI=q may be compared. The 
meaning of the whole passage is this. Here are two things, the soul, 
which is indestructible, the feelings of pain &., which are tempora- 
ty. The true philosopher knows which of these is the really exi- 
steut aud which the reverse, He knows that soul alone exists, tha 
others being the effocte of delusion. The latter therefore ought not 
to be minded, 


[485-208] CHAPTER 11, 


None can destroy it, inexhaustible. 

These bodies of tho embodied soul eterne, 
The indestructible and boundless one, 

Are said ® to be not lasting ; therefore fight. 
Offepring of Bharat! He who thinks this s.11 
The killer, and Le too who thinks it killed, 
Both these know naught; it kills not, is not killed. t 
It is not born, it never dies, and never, 
Having not been, is it to be again; 
Changeless, cterne, primeval, and unborn, t 

It is not killed although the body be. 

How can the man, Oh Pyithi’s son! who knows 
The soul to be unchanging and unborn, 
Beyond destruction, inexhaustible, 

How and whom oan he kill or get destroyed ? 
As casting off old clothes, a person takes 
Others and new ones, 60 the embodied soul 
Castes off old bodies, goes to others new. 

Nor weapons cut it, nor does fire burn, 
Waters don’t wet it, nor air dry it up; 
Impervious, and incombustible, 

Not to be wetted, nor to be dried up, 
Changeless, and all-pervading, § stable, firm 
Eternal ‘tis. It has been snid to be 





® By those possested of true discrimiuation—S‘uuker, 

+ The originsl of this may be seen also in the Kathopanishad Il. 19. 

$ Ibid IL. 18, The epithets used here are not quite onsy to diz 
tingnish. The commentators diffor among themselves. S‘unkar in 


one place renders freq by FaTfcenaciea; in avother he aye Te Rea 


§ Mr. Thomson renders this by ‘capable of going everywhere.’ 
Thie is scarcely an accurate rendering of GIT. 


xt) BHAGAVADGITA. (209-281} 


Invisible, ineapable of change, 

Unthinkable, aud therefore knowing it 

To be euch, ‘tie not fit that shouldst thus 

Lament it. But if thou dost think the soul 
Always now born now dend, Oh large-armed one! 
Still shouldet thou not Iament it; for to one 
That's born, death’s certain, and to one that’s dead, 
Birth; hence for things that one cannot avoid 
Thou shouldst not grieve. Offspring of Bharat! things® 
Have sources unperceived, mid-states perceived, 
Ends unperceived. What's there for grief ju them? 
One sees the son) with wonder; so one orate, 

Of it with wonder; and with wonder hears 
Another ; having heard none knows it still. 
Offspring of Bharat! the embodied soul 

Ts ever within the body of every one, 

All indestructible, hence ‘tis not fit 

For thee to grieve for any living thing t 

Seeing thy duty too, thou shouldst not thus 
Falter, for to 4 Kshatriya nothing else 

Ie better than a righteous fight, Oh Parthat 
Happy indeed the warriors who thus 

Find battle as an opened door to Heaven § 


* Sridhar SvAmi rendre wary by THU. Saukar  oxplaine 
it by qaftrntrardarcordarrasi, and Madhnsd tan by sisal 
1% ar€renf, Siridhar Syimt also takes 47594 in the EAnkhya sense 
to mean ANT. a 

t Compare Kathopanisbad II. 7. 

1 The original here is agein waff7, S'ankar renders it by Srvar- 
GA and Medhusfdan by epan Gant | arsaraTaTey, 

§ Compare Bhartrihari’s Nitis‘ataka Miso. St. 2 and note on it 
(Bomb. Sans Class, Ed.), 


[282-255] CHAPTER 11. it 


Come of itself! But if thou wilt not fight 
This righteous battle, thou wilt come by sin, 
Abandoning thy duty and thy fame, 
OF thy everlasting infamy will tell 
All beings too, aud infumy to one 

+ Who has been honoured is far worse than death. 
Masters of great cars will think that through fear 
Thou from the fight desistedst. Thou wilt then fall, < 
Having by them been highly thought of once, 
To littleness.° Thy enemies will talk 
Much talk unspeakable, aud will ory down 
Thy power—than that more galling what can bef 
Killed thou wilt Heaven obtain, and conquering 
Thou wilt the earth enjoy. Therefore, arige, 
Oh Kuntt’s son! resolved upon the fight! 
Looking alike on victory and defeat, 
On gain and loss, on pleasure and on pain, 
Be ready for tho fight—so thon wilt not sin. 
This doctrine told you'is that of the Sinkhya, 
That of the Yog now hear; f and knowing this, 
Arjun! from action's ties thou wilt be freed. 
No disappointment here in what’s commenced, 
No obstacles exist ; from dangers great 
A little of this piety protects. 

* The construction of the original here is not quite clear. Madhu 
siden says THAT. a QTR. Ter ab AECe: MAGI Hes 
ang: | TR eT TRTTET OA PT: BIT. + + TER, aR eTy arT:| 
Rude ag meaqaayerasy aya yer aVs aTeTaa F |] Sankar’s and 
S'tidhar’s interpretations may be seen in their works, 

4 The commentators interpret S164 to mean saaer, HATTIE, 
and the like. This is not a satisfactory meaning, Sea infra Obap. 
‘Y. St. 4, (lines 650 4 seg.) Soe too our Introductory Essay. 





12 BHAGAVADGITA. [256-270] 


There’s here, Oh Kaurav! but one atate of mind, 
‘Which in a resolution fixed consists. 

Endless are those of the inconstant ones, 

And many-branched. No resolution fixed 

On contemplation can they have whose minds, 
They being attached to pleasures and to power, 
Are led off by that talk which inculcates 
Specifig, acts for pleasures and for power, 

Which promises the fruit of actions done 

Jn former lives—the flowery talk, Oh Partha! 
Which those nnwise ones utter who are charmed 
By Veilio words, and say there’s nothing else, 
Those who are full of wishes, and whose gont 
Is Heaven. { The Veds do merely concern 

‘The effects of the three qualities; ¢ but thou 

* Saukar says Of ated afew ae eaarrewy ar—thua em. 
‘bracing both Sinkhya aud Yog in the passage. Sridhar says re facr- 
arama saat srreentar eorats yt atest Parataar, 
Madhusfdan says, t% Ha (eo says S/ankar too) aRaiHe 
AGP T, Soo tho Notes oi.d Llustrations at the end of this book. 

t The effect of adhering resolutely to contemplation is stated in 
St. 63, The different interpretations of RAT given by Madbuet- 
dan may be secn iu the Notes and Illustrations, ‘ Flowery * (q/1@,) 
Sridhar interprets by sqvaat Tacita which means pleasant only at 
firet ight—on a superficial view—not “pleasant until it falls,” as Mr. 
‘Thomson erroneously translates it, On ‘Vedic words’ Sridhar says 
¥% % aver snfirat:, In this the other commentators concur. Heaven 
ja not the highest good boing a merely temporary affuir, see Chap. 
‘VUIL St. 16and Chap. IX. St, 21 and comp, Bhartrihar! Vairigys- 
Stake St, 3 and note on it (Bomb, Sans, Class.) and also 
the Vedio text wade saint ate: ated crate gated dis: aa, 

$ Bypas dare. Sankar ond Madhustiden, Sridhar Aymeney: 





[971-284] CHAPTER II. 13 


“Must be selfruled, Oh Arjun ! free from them 
And from the pairs of opposites,® and rest 
Always in courage,t from solicitude 
For acquisition and protection free.$ 
In all the Veds, a learned Brihman finds 
As much good os is in a reservoir 
OF water, where from all sides waters flow.§ 
With action is thy sole concern, with fruit 
Never at all. Let not thy motive be 
The fruitof action. To inaction, too, 

Have no attachment, Conqueror of wealth ! 
Actions perform, but on devotion resting, 
Casting away attachment, on success 

And failure equable ; equality 


aarar Senicoreiova:. PTET they all interpret by Frsetm, On 
the three Gunas ace Notes and Illustrations, 

* Heat and cold, pain and ploagure, and so forth, which are go often 
alluded to in the Gita, 

+t So the commentators except S’aukar who understands by 
BRT hore the qgplity of that namo, Ho is consistent as fatqra 
is with him ouly fargra, But I prefer to render ae by Ya, aw 
the other commentators do, that being one of the ordinary meanings 
of the word. I prefer this to Mr. Thomson's meaning also, viz. 
“eternal truth,” as it better suits the context. 

t dwg, I adopt the interpretation of the commentators whick 
coincides with the ordinary sense of the expression. Mr. Thomson's 
rendering agrees in aubstance, but the senes from which he directly 
derives it appears to me te be itself probably derived from the one 
adopted iu the text. And see too Mitikshard on Yajnavalkya I. 100 
where uff is explained to mean acquisition of what one has not > 
and ia preservation of what hes been acquired, 

§ See Notes and Illustrations, 


14 BHAGAVADGITA. [285-298] 


Is called devotion. Action lower far 

Than acquisition of devotion® stands. 

In that devotion, Conqueror of wealth ! 

Seek shelter. Miserable are those to whom 
Fruit serves as motive. He who bas attained 
Devotion, casta off here both merit and sin. 
Therefore work at devotion. That in acta 

In wisdem-t Those wise men who have acquired 
Devotion, casting off the fruit of acts, 

And from the shackles of repeated births 
Released completely, to that seat repair 

Where no unhappiness is. When once thy mind 
Tins orossed beyond the taint of ignorance, 
Then mayst thou be indifferent to all 


© This is my reudering of qfeiny. yf Sankar and Siridhar take 
to moan aa-4gfx, which may be rendered by ‘devotion’ os att ia. 
Bridhar indend also proposes another interpretation which Ma- 
Ghusfdan accepts, vis. yfe (or sargix as Madhusfdan has it) 
wranaya WU (ecil, Sahatay:), But if we accept thig moaning of ¥f& 
here, we ought I think to accept the same meaning in the next liue 
gat acIAfTes ; and then there is not a proper contrast between 
that line and the lust line of the Stanza—a contrast which is neverthe- 
less obviously intended. I would therefore adhere to S/ankar’s 
rendering, and aa to dia I would take it as the substantive corres- 
ponding with the adjectival form 9% in gig, Ithink this makes 
the passage clear enough. 

+ Merit has for its fruit Heaven, which, ax we have seen, i is regarded 


ee not much of » gain. Comp, also S‘Ariraka Bhishya (Bibl. Ind. Ed,) 
Pp. 899, 1080 and elsewhere, 


+ Ze. wisdom consists iu indifference to failure or successin whate 
ever one does, Mr, Thomson's traualation is not, 1 think, correet, 


1299-323} CHAPTER II. ws 


That thou hast heard or wilt hear. When thy mind, 
Confused by what thou hast heard,® will stand firm, 
In contemplation steady, then wilt thou 

Acquire devotion. 

Ayjun. ‘What, Oh Kes’av! are 

The marks of one whose mind is firm, and who 

Tn contemplation is assiduous ? 


How does one speak who is of steady mind, e. 
How sit, how move? 
Krishna, : When one, Ob Pritha’s sont 


Abandons all the wishes of one’s heart, 
Pleased in and by oneself, then is one called 
A steady-minded person. One whose heart 
Is not dejected in calamity, 
And who in comforts feels no joy, from whom 
Affection fear and wrath have fled, is onlled 
A steady-minded sage, One who without 
Attachments anywhere, feels no delight 
And no aversion at the various sweets 
And bitters} coming has s steady mind. 
‘When as the tértoise draws in all his limbs 
From all aides, he off from their objects draws 
His senses, then is his a steady mind. 
Objects of sense recede, not so the taste 
For them, from one who lives in abstinence, 
And even the taste recedes when the Supreme 
Has once been seen-{ The senses, Kunti’s son} 

* About the means for the acquisition of desirable things— 
Stauker. 

+ The original QunyH is rendered by WYReMAGW by Sridhar 
and gety end gaty by Medhosfdan. 

interpretetion doybtless makes the construction a very 





we BRAGAVADGITA, [924-342] 


Boisterous, distract the minds even of the wise 
Who try to make a stand, by force. All those 
Having restrained, one should devote oneself 
To me alone ; for steady is hie mind 

‘Who has his senses under his control. 

He who over seasuoas objects ponders still 
Forms an attachment to them; from this flows 
Desire ;,nnd from desire wrath; from that wrath 
Want of discernment; and from this want flows 
Confusion of the memory; and thence 

Flows demency ; and from thie utter ruin. 

But he who, with his heart in bis control, 
Benses restrained and from affections free 

As well as from aversions, does perceive 

Theix objects, he tranquillity obtains, 

‘When there's tranquillity, his miseries 

Aro all destroyed ; for be whose mind’s at peace 
Is soon possessed of steadiness, Whoe’er 

‘Has no devotiont has no steadiness 


ixrogular one. But the meaning is certainly that given in the’ 
on the authority of the commentators. Mr. Thomson’s rendering is 
not satisfactory to my mind, 

® The firat two stages are ensily understood. From desire grows 
wrath when tho desire is baulked of its object, From wrath follows 
the state of mind in which one cannot discern right and wrong ; from 
that a» forgetfulness of what has been learnt before—areaait. 
Gai¥aaeere cays S'ankar, Tho rest is again clear enough. 

t The original word hers is gH which the commentators render, 
I think correctly, by ‘one who does not restrain himself.’ I have 
rendered 9f& in the original by ‘steadiness’ here, The commentators 
explain it by WeaaeTRTa. Substantially, there is not much 
ifference, for steadiness means steadiness in contemplation of the 


[843-362] CHAPTER IL. YW 


And no self-knowledge.® But no peace of mind 
Is his, who has no knowledge of himself; 

And whence can one bereft of peace of mind 
Find happiness? The obedience of one’s mind 
Yuto the rambling senses takes away 

One’s judgment, as the wind carries a boat 
Aatray upon the waters. Therefore he, 

Oh large-armed one { whose senses are restrained, 
And from their objecta are on every side 

‘Withheld, possesses steadiness of mind. 

Tho man of self-restraint remains awake, 

When for all creatures it is night; and when 

All creatures are awake, that is the night 

OF the right-seeing sage.t He into whom 

All things of sense enter as waters do 

The ocean, which still filled still keeps its bounds 
Unmoved, obtains tranquillity ; not he 

Who wishes for those things of sense. That man 
Who all desires abandons, and remains 

Free from affections and from “I” and “ mine,” ¢ 
true nature of the soul, My interpretation is based on a reference 
to tho previous Stanza 

* More accurately, according to the commentators, perseverance 
in the work of knowing oneself. The text, however, ia, I think, 
practically right, and *Tt7qq: Madhusddan reudora by “aaM- 
agit, / 

+ As to spiritual purmits, the run of men can see nothing there, 
the whole thing is as dark as night to them; while in worldly 
Pursuits they are ever wide awake. With the eage the case stands 
execily the other way. 

{ Mratla, the second word means indifferent to his possessions and 
things, The first (ACTA means cither free from egotism, or better, 
from a mistaken notion of what is the ego; see Obap. III. St, 27. 





18 BHAGAVADGITA. {363-38 


Obtains tranquillity. Oh Prith4’s son! 
This is the state divine;® at this arrived, 
One's not deceived, and being in thie state 
In one’s last moments too, one does attain 
Assimilation with the Deity. 


Chapter Hil. 


Arjun."JonArdan tif devotion is by thee 

To action far superior esteemed, 

Then why, Oh Kes’av! dost thon still direct 
Me to this fearful deed 1 My mind by words 
Ambiguous thou seemest to confound ; 

Do tell me now one thing and certain, whence 
I may attain salvation 

Krishna. Binless one! 

I have already said, that in this world 

There is a two-fold patht—that of the Sinklya— 
Pursuit of knowledge, and that of the Yog—_ 
Purauit of action. One does not attain 
Freedom from action, ceasing to perform 

Acts merely, nor does one perfection reach 

By mere renunciation.$ For no one 

« weretTaurtay_aaye S/oukar. 

+ Prar Sankar renders by fey, Sridhar by areqtar, The wore 
in the text would seem to suit both renderings well enough, S/anker 
takes J ‘alresdy’to moan ‘at the beginning of the creation,’ 
Siridhar and Medhusidan take it to mean in the last chapter 
which seems preferable. 

t funed, which we heve translated by freedom from action, 8 +t- 
dhar renders by HT ‘knowledge, and S/ankar says fal*raeTTe- 
Prreta aaq, Renunciation is what is technically called Gara, 
which without ar or knowledge is inoffcacious. According to 





[382-399] CHAPTER m1. 19 


Even for a moment ever does remain, 

But does perform some act; the qualities 
Born of his nature® force him (of himself 
Not master) to some work. He who restrain 
His active senses, yet thinks in his mind, 
Maddened, of sensuous objects, be is called 
A hypoorite. But he, Ob Arjun! who, 
Having restrained the senses by the mind,t 
‘Without attachment action still pursues 
With the active senses, is superior far.f 
Action presoribed perform, for action is 
Superior to inaction ; nor by this 

Canst thou obtain subsistence for thyself. 
This world is fettered by all acts but those 
Spivitual.§ In these, Oh Kunti’s son ! 

Do thou engage, attachment casting off. 
Having made men, first, with the sacrifice, 
Said the oreator “ Propagate with this ; 


S'ankar &¥ or action is necessary as a stepping-stone to "Hrd or 
freedom from action, * 

* The three qualities together constitute the WHIy or nature, As 
to the power of this THT here stated, compare Chap, XVIII. 59-60. 

+ JT. ¢. concentrating them on God, says S'ridhar, 

t Ie. to the hypocrite says S'ankar. S'ridhar takes it to mean, 
* Ho attains knowledge by means of purity of mind.’? 

$ ay, The commentators interpret this expression by the light 
ofa Vedio text amt? frey:, Mr. Thomson renders it by '‘ which has 
worship for its object.” The Ja spoken of here appears to me to bo 
that which is spoken of in the next Stanza. The creator having 
created men and the sacrifice said that men should perform sacrifice. 
Nothing that is done in pursuance of thia direotion is an obstacle in 
the way of salvation. 


20 BHAGAVADGITA. [400-415] 


And may this be the giver of your desires. 

Please? you the gods with this, and may those gods 
Please you; each other pleasing, you will obtain 
The highest happiness. The gods will give, 
Pleased with your rites, the enjoymente you desire ; 
And he’s a thief who, not returning them 

What they have given, enjoys hinself.” The good 
‘Who es, the leavings of a sacrifice 

OF all sins are absolved. The sinful ones, 
However, who for themselves alone prepare 

Their food, are caught by sin. From food are born 
Creatures ; from rain too is the birth of food; 

Bain is produced by sacrifice ; and this 

Is the result of action; action, kuow, 

Has its aource in the Veds; the source of these 

Is the Tudestructible.t Therefore the Veds, 


ve): says Madbusfdan, As among the 
Greeks, the offerings at th) sacrifice were supposed by the Hindus - 
to bo what tho gods fed on. Compare Kumir, II. 46 or Midhay’s 
S/ankarvijaya I. 34, 

+ Ihave followed the commentators here, Mr. Thomason says that 
We moana Ved “in later Sanskrit but never in our poom.” But the 
result of not accepting that sense hero is that HITT is in- 
terpreted by Mr, Thomson to mean “The Supreme spirit is co-exi- 
atent with the indivisible.” I know of no authority for taking @gqT 
to mean coexistent, Besides, in the Fifteenth Chapter to which Mr, 
Thomson refers, the word @, 28 he says himself, does not occur, 
but instead of it we have ItateT, Again when Mr. Thomson gaye that 
We haz not the meaning of Ved in our poem, though he admits that 
it has that meaning in what he calls later Sanskrit, Ido not know 
what ground there ia for saying so, True it is, that no other use of it 
iu this sense occurs in the book. But a0 more do we see any other 





[416-429] CHAPTER Il. a1 


Pervading all, are at the snorifice, * 

At all times. Whoso causes not to revolve 
Thie wheel thus turned, he is of sinful life, 
Hia senses humouring, and all in vain 

Hp lives, Oh Pfithé’s son! Butt then the man, 
Self-satisfied, who with himself alone 

And in himself is pleased, has nought to do. 
He has no interest in what is done, 

Nor in what is not done,t nor yet does be 
Depend on any creature for his wants. 
Therefore § without attachment ever perform 
Thy duty, for the man who acts performs 
Without attachment, reaches the Supreme. || 
By acts alone did Janak and the rest 


example of the sense in which the same word Wel ia used at the 
beginning of Chapter XIV. 

* Sankar says“ Although they are all-pervading 08 elucidating 
all matters, they are always at the sacrifice,as the rites of sacrifico 
axe thoir main subject.” Sridhar tukes as] w@ as different from 
the #@T in the line preceding, aud equivalent to tmz, aud then 
soya Te MAT THARTTYAT MIA. TTR Bet THTATA, Ho 
also gives another meaning Hapfiit: OY] waniterating wa Fert. 
ait tered wer ata at arti fern cae TA wteaherd:, 
In this Madbustdan concurs, and it i practically the same as Sany 
kar’s explanation. 

+ Hore, according to S'ridhar, he wtates that the man of know~ 
Jedgo has nothing to do with $a or action, 

¢ No good or evil socrues to him from anything he does or omits 
to do—S‘ankar, 

§ Arjun, anys Sttdber, is told to perform ection, aa freedom from 
it in ouly for the man of knowledge, To that stege, it is implis 
ed, Arjun bas not risen. 

| By means of purity of mind, say the commentators, 





22 BHAGAVADGITA. [480-453] 


Attain perfection. Thou too shonldst perform 
Acts, looking to the universal good. 

Whatever a great man does, that do the rest, 
And men at large follow what he respeots 

As of authority. I, Prithé’s son! 

Have nought to do in any of these three worlds, 
Nothing to gain that I have not gained ; still 

T do engage in action. Should I not 

Engage assiduous in action, then 

From all sides men would follow in my path, 
Oh Pyithi’s sont And should I not perform 
Acts, ruined then these worlds would be, ® and I 
OF caste-comminglings should the author be, 
And should destroy all people. As the unwise, 
Offspring of Bharat! with attachment act, 

So should the wise, desiring to advance 

The general good, without attachment act. 

A wise man, actions with devotion doing, 
Should not distractt the ignorant, attached 

To action, but should set them to it. Que, 

By egoism demented, thinks oneself 

The doer of those acts which are performed 
Throughout by nature’s qualities.t But he, 

Ob large-armed one! who knows the truth about 


* As the rules of action, by which the world is carried on, would be 
broken—atareniaaae AT says S/auker, yaaita 7ety: 
anys Stidhar, 

+ Literally ‘' shake their convictions" ¢, ¢, wean them away from 
the path of action. 

t Compare Chapter V. St. 8.9, The active principle is nature, or 
RP, The soul or 3&9 is only the looker-on and the enjoyer. 


[454-470] CHAPTER HI. 23 


The difference from qualities and acts, ® 
Forms no attachments, thinke that qualities 
Do deal with qualities} But then those who 
By nature’s qualities are all confused, 
Tp their worket from attachments. Buch dull men, 
Who know not all, the wise should not distract. 
Devoid of hope, devoid of “ mine”, on me 
Throwing all acts,§ the Adhy&tma pondering, || . 
Fight, freed from mental anguish. Even those men 
Who act on thia opinion cf mine, 
Always with faith, not carping, they are freed 
From action. Know, however, that those who carp 
At my opinion, and do not act 
Upon it, are demented, and confused 
In knowledge of all kinds, to all good lost. 
After his nature] even a wise man acts; 
All creatures follow it, what can restraint 
* The difference of soul from the qualities, and its differeuos frum 
acts, The words refer to him who belioves that he is differeut from 
the collection of the qualities, aud who believes that he is not the 
active principle—aé gras: 1% KaloT says S'ridbar, 
+ Z.¢. Qualities (aonses) deal with qualitice (objects of sense). So the 
commentators. Mr. Thomeon understands it differently. 
4 The workinge of the qualities, namely, what are commouly known 
as man's actions. 
§ I.e. Convinced by meane of true discrimination that you are 
doing all for God, 


il eq yaer isexplained by S/ankar as equivalent to frtay- 
Wat; by Sridhar and Modhustdan ao equivalent to a-aubaditre 
wal cP Feu, It means remembering the real relation of the indiyi- 
dual aud Supreme Soul. 

@ This in oxplained ‘to be the glgaadnadireent warracat 
arvirere:,—/S‘ankar)—the effect of the virtuous and vicious acts 
done in a previous birth. 


os BHAGAVADGITA. [471-488] 


Effect ? Towards its objects every sense 

Has its affections and saversions fixed, 

To them none should submit, for they are his foes. 
One's duty ill-performed is Better far 

Than that of others well performed; { even death ‘ 
In one’s own duty is to be preferred. 

Fearful is that of others. 

Arjun: Bat by whom 

Ts man driven on to sin against his will, 

Offspring of Vrishyi! as by force compelled ? 
Krishna. Desire it is, ‘tis wrath, whose birth is from 
The quality of Rajas—ravenous he, 

And very sinful. Know that in this world 

‘That is the foe. As smoke envelopes fire, 

As soilure does a mirror, as the womb 

The feotus, all thief le envelopes so. 

Knowledge's enveloped by this constant fue, 

Ob Kunti’s son ! of wise men, who can take 

What forms he will, who’s like a fire,§ and who 


° This, says S’aukar, is in answor to the diffloulty that the S'Sstras 
are useless if nature is so potent as described. The answer is, thot na- 
ture can only work indirectly by means of these affections aud aver~ 
sions, and if one withstands their force, one is then at liberty to follow 
the S'dstras, When they are euccumbed to, the force of nature 
irresistible, 

+ This, according to Sankar, ia in answor to one who acts under 
the guidance of “ affections and aversions,” and who might say, that 
since all duties are equally prescribed in the Siistrashe might do 
whichever he chose, 

} Explained, according to S‘ankar and the other commentators, 
by what follows. Thoy understand it to refer to knowledge, Mr. 
Thomson underatands by ‘this’ the universe. 

§ The commentators take 77a literally, as “that which never 
has enough.” 


[489-502] CHAPTER 11. 


we 
un 


Is never filled. The senses, and the mind, 

And steady resolution, have been said 

To be his seat.® With these, he men confounds, 
Covering up knowledge. Therefore first restrain 
"Phy senses, foremost of the Bhirats! next 

This sinful thing do cast off, which destroya 
Experience and knowledge.¢ It is said, 
“Great are the senses, greater is the mind, 
Greater than that is resolution, that 

Which is above this is that same."t Thus know 
That which than resolution higher is, 

And by thyself restrain thyself, and kill 

This foe, Oh large-armed one! who can assume 
What form he will, and who is hard to tame. 





* Since the oporations of the sensea and tho rest give rise to desire, 
‘The mind is the faculty which thiuks,and doubts, and so forth: the 
* steady resolution * is the faculty which resolves and finally deter~ 
mines, GHoTHowMA wT: | Parana ees, 

+ Knowledge is that learnt from books or teachers. Experience is 
that which ia acquired by personal perception and so forth. 

§ Thie Stanza is evidently taken from that in the Kuthopanishad Lf]. 
10, There we have no reference to desire, aud this is one of the circum. 
stances which lead me to accept the meaning which the com. 
mentators put on¥:, namely (carat, in preference to that of Mr. 
Thomson, namely ‘ this passion of desire. According to the meaning 
of the commontators, Krishna tolls Arjun to undorstand the Supreme 
Soul who is higher than the principles in which dosire is seated, and 
then with that knowledge to destroy the foo by means of self- 
restraint. 


% BHAGAVADGITA. [503-524] 


Chapter IV. 


Krishna, This insting system of devotion, I 
Told to the San, to Mann he declared, 
And Mana to [kehvaku. Thus by steps 
‘Obtained, this syatem royal sages knew ; 
“That syg'em, slayer of foes! has now been lost 
By lapse of time. I have to-day told thee 
That same primeval system, since thon art 
My devotee and friend, for ’tis the best 
Of mysteries 
Arjun. —Lator is thy birth, the Sun's 
Is prior. How then shull I understand, 
That thou didst first tell him ? 
Krishna. Many have been 
Our births, Oh Arjun! thine es well as mine, 
T know thom all. Not so, Oh slayer of foes! 
Knowet thou. Unborn, and inexhaustible, 
Lord of all creatures, as I am, I am born 
By my delusion, taking the control 
Of Natnre to myself. I do create 
Myself, whenever piety langnishes, 
And when impiety’s rampant. I am born 
In every age the sinful to destroy, 
To establish piety, to protect the good. 
My birth aud work divine whoever thus knows 
* A certain distinction is here drawn between ae and ara, The 
Sivelte'vataropanishad, however, hea a line which rans thus, act g 
Rg PraeniRei q AtAcA, Bot here, Aw means more epesially 
the divine power, knowledge, omnipotence and eo forth; Wai 
refera to the material which goes to the formation of the body 
taken by the Deity when ‘' born,’? 


[525-542] CHAPTER IV. 7 


Rightly, Oh Arjun! oasts this body off, 
Returns not to be born, but comes to me. 

Freed from affection, terror, and from wrath, 

By knowledge-penance® made immaculate, 
Thinking of me alone, and on me resting, 

Many have come into my easenos. ¢ I 

Favour men as they come to me; my path 

Men follow from all sides, ¢ Ob Pritha’s son! 
Success in acts desiring, people here 

Worship the deities, for in this world 

OF mortals, swiftly is success obtained 

By action. § I oreated classes four, 

After the apportionment of qualities 

And works. || But though I am their maker, know 
Iam not their maker, inexhaustible. 

Actions defile me not, I have no desire 

Of fruit of actions . He who knows me so 

Is not tied down by action.§ Knowing thie, 





© mat an, aledaaeqery says Madhustlan, S'ridhar tukes 
it to mean knowledge aud penance, 

+ That is, attained salvation, the sssimilation with the Brahma. 

t This line occurs before but in a different sense, See line 434, 

§ Sttdhar asye Tg sre Fred ome. 

I See Chapter XVIII, whore this is explained at length, 

q madsqretet Hat aanfatnet cays Séanker. The explana. 
tion of the paradox seems to be contained in the next Stanza, 

$ Siuos, aa S'ridhar says, he who knows that the cause of God's not 
being affected by aots is his freedom from egoism and desire, 
will bimsolf get rid of his own egoism éo. 

Sankar says that this moans Tg sat AR wis yA eI 
which is unexcptionsble ; ueerattanedy a4 ad eeua a aedtat 
wT says S'ridber—which is leas unegceptionsble. Mr. Thomson 


ue sua VALUILA, Lyev vey 


Those men of old who for salvation wished, 

Action performed. Therefore do thou perform 

Action® alone, as by the men of old 

‘Was done before thee. Even learned men, 

Upon the question what is action, what < 
Taaction, are confused. Therefore I will speak 

Of action to thee. Knowing that, thou wilt 

Be freed‘from evil. Action one must know, 

Action prohibited, inaction too, 

Abutruse is action's essonce.t He is wise 

*Mongst men, he is devoted, he performs 

All acts, who in inaction action sees, 

And in action inaction. Him the wise 

Call learned, all whose action by the fire 

Of knowledge is burnt down, whose every act 

Is all from fancies and desires divorced.¢ 

Forsoking all attachment to the fruit 

Of action, independent,§ at all times 

takes the sense back as far aa Stanza 13, casting a suspicion on the 
genuineness of Stanza 14, I do not think hie reasons either sound 
or adequate, 

* Not an action, as Mr. Thomson translates it, but action gene- 
rally, as contrasted with sma, Comp. Chap, ITI, St. 20 (line 429). 

+ The commentators render Wf by aw, Mr, Thomson translates 
it by ‘path’ bat gives no explanation, Aotion, as the commentators 
rightly ssy, stands here for oll three, What the abstruseness is is 
stated in the immodiately fullowing lines, 

$ Fancies are the cause of desires—S’anker. Compare Chap. I. 62 
and VE. € and 24, Sridbar says Ga; We TaHSTT Ko. Madhusd. 
dan agrees with Stukar, but interprets daet by wéataiiy ¥3. 
ania, 

§ Independent : lit, without support; sapport B’ankar explains to 
mean that thing, resting on which one wishes to accomplish an end. 


[561-576] ’ CHAPTER Iv. 2a 


Contented, even engaged in action, he 

Does nothing. All belongings oasting off, 
Restraining mind and gsenses,® free from hope,. 
And action merely for the body’s saket 

Performing, he comes not by sin. Content 

‘With earnings not souglit after, far above 

‘The pairs of opposites, from envy free, 

Unmoved on failure and success, he’s not . 
Tied down, performing actions, All the acts 

Of one without attachment, wholly free,f 

Of one whose mind is fixed on knowledge, who 
Performs spiritual actions,§ are destroyed. 

Brahma is the oblation; with Brabma it is given ; 
Brahma is in the fire; and by Brabma it is thrown; 
And Brahma too the goal, to which he goes, 

Who meditates on Brahma in the act. |} 








* upat must hore be rendered by ‘senses’; Madhusddan says até. 
Paaettd te. 

+ Madhusfdan takes srrfrq to moan syiigieuftarqaitaa, He and 
S'aukar haye a long discussion as to whether it does not mean 
wtrcMyfG and decide against it. S'ridhar, however, adopts thie 
interpretation, which would seem to be preferable, having regard to 
the next Stanza, See also Chap. III. 7 and & (line $88 et og), 

} Sankar renders the original qi by Prywaalieeas, Sridhar 
saya Tonfeiy A, and Madhustden he gjenigaraineraes, Mr. 
‘Thomson's suggested emendation to ‘a is a very good one. 

§ Comp, Chap, III. 9. Here S’aukar renders wary by anyeade, 

i This identificstion of every thing with Brahma, furnishes ac- 
cording to S‘aukar, the explanation of the ‘destruction of ucts’ men- 
tioned just before, ‘With Brahma’ means with the Jub( and other 
sacrificial implements. The last line is thus explained by Sridhar 
weMaT Tees TAMA TH, 


30 . BHAGAVADGITA. [87 /-59¢ 


Some devotees the sacrifice divine * 

Practise, and others in the fire of Brahma 
‘The sacrifice offer up by itself. t 

The sense of hearing and the rest some throw 
Upon the fires of self restraint. } And some 
Agoin upon the sense-fires offer up 

Their oljects—sound and others. Others still 
Offer up%he functions of the internal wiuds, 
As well as of the senses, in the fire 

‘Of self-restraint by knowledge kindled up. § 
Others there sre whose offering is wealth, 
Penance, devotion,|| study of the Veda, 

Or knowledge ; others still of rigid vowa— 
The Yatis.{ Some offer the upward wind 
Into the downward, and the downward one 
Into the upward, and restraining next 

The motions of them both, are still engaged 





* Te, that in which the Gods are sacrificed to, 

+ Sfauker takes ui or sacrifice to mean 87qt, Sridhar says FA* 
seo TOTTI VARA satcatedie frente: 
which is more satisfactory. 

t Le, practice restraint of the operations of the senses. Thest 
according to Sridhar, are MBKT KETaTUT:, ‘Those described in th 
words immediately following are correctly said by him to be thor 
who sre Remieraagerietr:, 

§ That is to say, says Sridhar, concentrating the mind properl, 
on the thing to be meditated on, and confining the miud to it 
they atop all the workings of the senses &o. 

4 This is hore taken in the sense of Patanjuli (not that of the Git) 
vis, Pragfafidt ‘concentration of mind.’ 

G This is taken as separate class by Mudhusidan. Ho aay. 
WaURT RY;, And see line 862, 


[094 642] CHAPTER IV. 3h 


In stopping up the lifewinds.* Others yet, 
Eating but little, offer up the winds! 

Into the winds.t Knowing the sacrifice, 

All these have their sins by the sacrifice 
Testroyed. Those go unto the eternal Brahma, 
Who eat the leavings of the sacrifice, 
Ambrosial.$ Best of Kurus! not this world 

Is theirs, who do no sncrifice perform; ° 
Whence then the other? Thnsa out of the Veda, 
Come sacrifices of these various sorts ;§ 

From aotion{] know them all to be produced, 
And knowing thus, thon wilt salvation reach. 
The sacrifice of knowledge, slayer of focs! 

Ie Letter than the sacrifice of wealth ; 

For each and every action, Pyithd’s son! 

TM knowledge ends. By salutation that, 

By service, and by questions, learn. The wise 
Who see the truik will knowledge tench to you. 
That learning, Pindu’s son! thou wilt not be 





© Those are the ascetic practices presoribed in the Yogas/Astra; the 
operations are technically kuown as Porak, Rechak aud Kumbbak. 

t Sinker says Tey Te waite: Ray TUE ya F 
aa miter cf wf7, Stridbar takes memo mean ‘senses.’ With this 
MadhusQden agrees and cites Patanjali. 

t Compare Chap. IIT. St. 13 (line 407). 

§ The commentators say, that this means ‘They areall ordained 
by the Veds," and S'ankar quotes a passage asan instance, Mr, 
Thomeon renders the words otherwise, but J do not know thut there 
is much proprigty in the sense he adopts. 

i} Thatia to say, according to the commentators, they are not the 
soul's doing. They are, saye S'rtdbor, THAIN: but MATE. 
qaeraicfet:, 


32 BRAGAVADGITA. {618-6877 


Again confounded thus, and through it thou, 
Without exception, wilt all creatures see 

First in thyself, and next in me.* And then, 

Even if thou art of ali sinful men 

Most sinful, still wilt thou cross over all sins, < 
By means of the boat of knowJedge. As a fire 
Kindled, Ol Arjun! burns all fuel down 

To ashes, so the fire of knowledge burns 

All action down to ashes. ¢ Nothing is 

Like knowledge pure; and that one in oneself, 
Perfected by devotion, finds in time, 

One who restrains hia senses, who has faith, 

And is assiduous, knowledge obtains ; 

Obtaining knowledge, then without delay, 

Reaches supreme tranquillity. But one 

Who has no faith, no knowledge, who’s in doubt f 
Te ruined. Neither this world, nor the next, 

Nor happiness, are for the sceptic. Acts, 

Oh Conqueror of wealth! shackle not him, 

‘Who by devotion has all acta renounced, 

Who has degtroyed by knowledge all his doubts, 
And who’s himself. § Therefore, Oh Bharat’s child! 
Destroy thie doubt, produced from ignorance, 

And in thy heart residing, by the sword 

Of knowledge. Have devotion, and ariset 

* Ie. you will percoive the unity of myeelf and yourself and all 
the world—that is to say, get rid of dualism. 

t Compare Chap. IV. St, 19 (line 537). 

+ He who has no faith—se?, in what the preceptor teaches. Ho 
who is in doubt, aci, as to whether his endeavours will be successful 
or not—S‘ridhar, 

§ seaTe7a, , the original, isexplained to mean 87a in the com- 
mentaries. Compare too Obap. IL. 13, : 





{688-660} CHAPTER V. 33 


Chapter Ve. olay ee fe 


Arjun. Renunciation of acts thou dost praise, 
Ob Krishpa! and also their pursuit,® tell me 
For certain, which is better of the two. 
Krishna, Renunci 
Are sources both of happiness; of them, 

However, pursuit of acts is more esteemed 

Than their renunciation. t He who’s free 
From likes and dislikes should be known to be 
The true reuouncer; for, Oh large-armed one! 
He who's above the pairs of opposites, 

Is freed with ease from bonds. ’Tis children talk 
OF Sinkbya and Yog ns different, not the wise ; 
Pursuing either well, one gets the fruit 

Of both. t The Yogs go to the selfsame seat, 
Which by the Sankbyas is obtained. He sees 

In truth, who sees the Sinkhya and Yog as one. 
“Vis hard, without devotion, large-nrmed one! 

To reach renunciation; but the sage 

Hoving devotion soon the Brahina attains. 
Devoted, pure, one who restrains his mind, 

Who rules his senses, and identifies 

Himself with each and every creature, he, 
Performing action, is untainted still. 


© Sankar renders Seif by Avra _(ocil. Sao ) eTTETTH, It may 
also be devotion by means of them. In substance the two meanings 
coincide, 

+ Compare Chap. XVIII. 2 ef seg. 

} As Siridhar says, by the Karmayog, one obtains purity of mind, 
and, by meansof that, obtains salvation through right knowledgr. 
By the Saunyts, he also obtsins the same indirect effects of the 
‘Karmayog practised before, This is stated in the next Stanaa, 








ion and pursuit of acts 


of BHALAVADULTA. [vti-vo 


He thinks, who lath devotion, knowledge real, 

. That he does nothing, when he sees, hears, sleeps, 
Touches, smells, moves, eats, breathes, talks, takes, or gives 
Raises or drops the eyelids, but believes 
The senses with their objecta deal. ° He who performs 
Aotion, and offers it to the Supreme, ¢ 
Without attachment, is not tonched by sin, 

Tike tu ethe lotua-leaf by water. Mon 
Who ave devoted, from attachment free, 
Action perform for purity of sonl, 

With the mere body, mind, or resolution, 
Or oven the senses, § The devoted man, 
Abaudoning the frnit of acts, obtains 
Haating tranquillity. {| He who's attached 
To fruit, without devotion, is chained down 
By action, The embodied soul at ease 
Within the city of nine portals § lies, 

Not doing nor causing, # self-controlled, all acta 
Foraaking by the mind.§ "Tie not the Lord 
Actious or agency creates *monget men, 





* Compare Chap, III. St. 28 (liue 435). Our rendering of which i+ 
supported by this passage, 

+ Compare Chap. III. St, 20 (line 461). 

$ Avery common simile in our snoient literature, 

§ With the body, bathing and 20 forth; with the mind, meditatio 
and so furth; with the fuculty of resolutiou, the aacertaininent ¢ 
the truth; with the eonees, the hearing and ovlebrating of Gud’s nam 
and 80 forth—S’ridbar. 

{| Compare Obap. II, 70-71 (line $57 ef eq), 

TAF aes wit Ta AG ag Preah pha 2 agers? 

W Ie. not causing anything to be douse.” 
$ Oompare IIT, St. 90. Here Sinker takes #6I to meau ATT 


i749, which he interprets there to mean [iaqau. 


[681-699] CHAPTER V. a3 


Nor yet does lie connect action and fruit, 

But Nature only works.@ The Lord receives 

The ain or merit of none. t Knowledge is hid 

By ignorance, thence do all beings err. 

Knowleige, however, to those who have destroyed 
By it their ignorance, shows like the sun 

The Being Supreme. And those who in their minde 
Have Him alone, whose sonl is one with Hin, 

Whe firmly rest on Him, whose final goat 

Is He, they go—go never to return— 

Their sins destroyed by knowledge. Ona cow, 

An elephant, a dog, a Chagdal too, 

And on a Brihmang of humility 

And learniug wise men look alike.t Even here 
They have conquered the material world, § whose mind 
Ta equable. They are with the Supreme; 

For the Supreme is equable, above 

Defects. He who has knowledge of the Bralina, 
Whose mind is steady, who is not confused, 


* S'ridher and Madburdiden soy that this is an answer to 
the difficulty.—-How oan ian get rid of acta, when he is 
but a dependent agoutin God's hands? er77, the word used in the 
original text, and translated by ‘Nature,’ is rendered by 4H, in 





Sunkar’s commentary. 

+ Saukar ronders Ty by Al, Madhusidan saya NUTT ener, 

t According to S‘ankar and Madhusfidan, the Brihman has the qua- 
lity of Sattve or Goodness, the cow that of Bajas or Indifference, sud 
the elephant and the rest that of Tamas or Bedness, S‘ridhar says, 
the Bibiman and the Chindil are instances of a difference aa to 
acts; the elephant &¢. of difference as to class, 

§ aif, the original word, is paraphrased by 4-H ‘birth’ in S'anker's 
commentary, and by Gert in S'ridbar’s, 


36 BHAGAVADGITA. [700-724] 


Aud whe is with the Brahma,® does not feel 
Delighted, finding pleasures, nor is grieved 
Coming by ills, One who to external things 

Is unaddicted, feela the happiness 

'That’s in oneself; and by devotion joining 

His own soul wlth the Brahma, he obtains 
Eternal happiness.t Oh Kuntts’ sont 
Enjoym&nta which out of the touch arise 

Of the senses} are a certain source of ills. 
They do begin and end;§ a prudent man 

No pleasure in them feels. He who can benr, 
Eveu here, ere he is from this body freed, 

Tho agitations which desire and wrath 
Produce, he is devoted, happy he. 

He who within himself feels happiness 

And pleasure, and the light of knowledge finds, 
That devotee, one with the soul Supreme, 
Attains the Brahmio bliss. The sages, too, 
Whose sins have perished, and whose doubts destroyed, 
‘Who do restrain themselves, who are intent 

On universal happiness, obtain 

The Brakmic bliss. To those ascetics, who 
Restrain their minds, and keep themselves aloof 
From anger and desire, who know the soul, 

At hand|{ is the Brabmic bliss. He who excludes 


® I. e, who bas renounced all acte—S‘ankar, 

+ This follows the commentators, and that is the best sense to be 
got ont of the passage as it stands. Mr. Thomson mentions an 
emendation, which, if adopted, would make it much clearer. 

3 The original is simply ‘from the touch.’? It means from the 
touch of the senses and their objects. Compare Chap. II. St. 14. 

§ Oompare ‘they como and go’ in Chep. IL. St. 14 (line 176). 

kt The commentators say ‘on both sides’—before and after denth. 
At hand is alao admissible, I think. 





[725-744] CHAPTER VI. 37 


The objects of the senses, ‘twixt the brows 
Centres his vision,? making the upward wind 
And downward even, does within the nose 
Confine their movements, who restrains his mind, 
Hig senses, and his faculty as well 

Of fixed resolve,t the sage whose final goal 
Is mere salvation, who is free from fear 
“Desire and anger, he is ever saved. 

One knowing me attains tranquillity, 

Me—the great God of all the worlds, the friend 
Of all things living, me who do enjoy{ 

All sacrifices and all pensnces, 


Chapter VI. 


Krishna. He who, regardless of the fruit of acta, 


Performs his duty is the devotee, 
He the renonncer, not h@who discards 
The aacred fire, nor who no acts performs. 
That which is called renunciation, know, 
Oh Pinda’s son! to be devotion, since 
None can become & devotee, unless 
All fancies § he renonnces. Action’s suid 
Tho power of eoeing ; the original is 4y: which must be thue 
interpreted here, Compare Chap. VILL. St. 10. (line 1087). Mr. 
‘Thomaon saya ‘confines his gaze to the space between the eyebrows’. 
But how can that be done ? 

{ The same word which has been rendered before by ‘resolution’ 
or ‘steady resolution.” 

} Sridhar suggests an alternative rendering’ protect,’ which is also 
admissible. : 

§ These, as esid before, give rise to desires; see Chap. IV, St. 
19( line 588 ) and note there, . 





38 imagavancini. [745 766} 


To be a means to that wise man who wants 

Yo rise up to devotion ; and to him, 

When that is reached, tranquillity is said 

To be a means. Then is one said to have reached 
Devotion, when all fancies casting off, 

One ceases to attach oneself to things— 

The objects of the senses—or to acts. 

Oue shuld raise oneself by one’s mind, nor cnat 
Oneself down,? for one’s friend a8 well as foe 
Is one’s mind only. To him who has restrained 
Himself ¢ even by his own mind, ie his mind 
Friendly ; but then to one withoutrestraint, 
One's own mind like an enemy peiives, 
Tujarious He who has cestrained himself, 

And who is tranquil, has a soul intent 

Wholly upon itself, $ in cold and beat, 

In honour and dishonour, pain and joy. 

He who restrains his sonses, satisfied 

With knowledge and experience, § Ro unmoved 
By aught, looks on gold, sod, aud stone alike, 

Is called a devotes. He's most esteomed, 

‘Who thinks alike of good and sinful inen, 





“Tho words for self aud for mind in this and following lines ure 
the mame. But the meauing is to be distinguished aa above. ‘ Haiso’ 
acil, out of this mortal world. ‘Mind’ means according to Ma- 
dhostdan ‘discrimination.’ ‘Cast down,’ Madhustdan renders by 
+ Merge in the ocean of this world.’ 

+ Hore sisi or self must mean, I think, the ‘ senees &.’ as iu St, 
20 (line 770). 

t.gaifta: ia rendered by eaPTe: in S'ridbar's, by rer 
"4% in S’ankar’s, Commentary. 

{ $ See above Ohap. IIL, St. 41 (line 495) 


[767-790} CHAPTER VI. 29 


Of friends, sequaintances, and enemies, 

Of the indifferent, those that side with both, 
OF relatives, and those that merit hate. 
Devoid of hopes, restraining mind and sense, 
Aloue, without belongings, and retired, 
Seating himself with firmness in a place, 
Tidy, and not too high nor yet too low, 
With cloth and skin and Kus’-greas covered over, o 
A devotee should in devotion still 

Fnugage. There, fixing on one point his mind, 
‘Tho workings of the senses and his thoughts 
Rgtraintng, sitting in his sent, he should 
Practise devotion for self-purity, 
Firm-seated, holding body neck and head 
Unmoveid and even, looking at the tip 

Of hia own nose, not looking round abont, 
Tranquil at leart, devoid of fear, the vows 
Of celibates +t observing, and his mind 
Restraining and coucentering on me, he 
Shonld ait devoted, given up to me.t 

Thus practising devotion, and hie mind 
Restraining constantly, a devotee 

Arrives at that tranquillity which leads 

At length unto galvation, and attains 








* Compare Chapter 1V. 21. simi (sense) = &¥ —Commoutatore, 

+ The original ia WEraI%, which may be conveniently rendered 
by celibates.. It ia the stage before a man becomes a Grihasths, or 
anarried householder, and in which he lives with his preceptor to 
learn with him, 

{ As distinguished from ‘with mind concentrated on me,’ ‘ given 
up to me’ must be taken, as it is by Sridhar, to mean ‘to 
whore I am the final goal.’ 


0 BHAGAVADGITA. [791-809] 


Assimilation with me. Neither he, 

Ob Arjan! who eats too much, nor yet who 
Eats not at all, not hé who is disposed 

To too much sleep, nor he who's ever awake, 
Attains devotion. He who takes due food : 
And exercise, at work toils duly, sleeps 
And rises duly, the devotion gets 
Deatrutsive of all misery. When the mind 
Reatrained, is steadied on the Soul alone, 
Then Lie who is indifferent to all 

Objects of longing is “devoted” called. 

As atanding in a windless place, a light 
Moves not, that is the parallel employed 
About a devotee, who has restrained 

His mind, and in devotion® is engaged. 
That break of all connexion with all pain 

Ie oalled devotion, one should understand, 
‘Wherein the mind ceases to work, restrained 
By practice of devotion ;{ where one sees 





* The original word here rendered by “devotion” is still “q’ 
but with the addition of SAF: The same remark is to be made 
on Stanzas 10 and 15and 28 (lines 774-786-833), What is meant 
‘hore is concentration of mind. 

Me. ‘Thomson renders ajar, the original expression, by ‘“wor- 
ship in devotion.” That is certainly wrong. This definition of 
“dovotion’ eins against one of the logical roles of definition, by in- 
cluding the word ivy iteclf in a definition of aq; but this is 
only apparent, [thiuk. The word dif defined means, I think, the 
union of the individual with the Supreme Soul-qarah Syree 
arent Un:, ws Bhtdhar says. The other word devotion, that to which * 
this note is attached, means the stopping of all workings of the 
mind—the fraser which Patanjali speaks of. 


[820-881] " CHAPTER YI. 4l- 


Oneself by oneself,* and is satisfied 

Within oneself; where one attains that joy, - 
‘Trangcendent, knowable by the mind alone, 

Beyond the senses ; which attained, one never 

Swerves from the truth ; and which acquired, one thinks 
No other acquisition higher still ; 

Fixed in which, one cannot be shaken off 
Even by the greatest misery. With fixed mind, 
And nadespairing heart,+ should be attaived 
This same devotion. Casting off desires, 
Without exception, of the fancy born,f 
Restraining all the senses on all sides 

With the mind only,§ one shonid by slow steps 
Beoome unmoving, || with a firm resolve 
Coupled with courage, snd upon the soul 
Stendying the mind, should think of nought. Wherever 
The active and unsteady mind breaks forth, 

There should it be restrained, and held confined 

Upon the soul aloue. Then happiness 

Supreme comes to this devotee, whose mind 

Ys fully tranquil, who is froe from sin, 

Who his Indifferenoe$ has tranqu 





+ Mr. Thomson's translation here, which follows Schlegel's, ia not 
at all satisfactory to my mind. The explanation given by the oom- 
mentators is not only admissible, but makes perfectly clear and 


good sense. 
t See above St. 4 (line 749), 


§ Compare Chap. IIL St. 7. (line 390). 

I} Comp, Bt. 20 (line 808), 

q Wier gear ie S'auker's paraphrase of the original, This, to a 
certain extent, explains St, 23 (line 818). 

$ The Second of tho three qualities about which see Notes and 
Mantrations, © 


ag BHAGAVADGIFA. [882-854] 


And merged himself into the soul Supreme: 
‘Thus practising devotion vonstantly, 
The devotee, free from all sin, obtains 
With caso the highest happiness, the touch* 
Of the Supreme. And the devoted man, 
Regarding all alike, sece in the soul 
All beings, and in all beings sees the eonl. f 
He who sees me in every thing, aa well 
As all things in me, him I never forsake, 
And he forsakes me not.t That devotee, 
Who worships me existing in all beings, 
Convinced that all is one, exists in me, 
However living.§ Arjun! he is thought 
The greatest devotee, who looks on all 
Pleasure and pain alike, comparing all 
With his own|| 
Arjun. Slayer of Madhat I see not 
How this devotion (which thou hast declared ) 
Through equanimity, oan bo auatained 
Firmly, because of fickleness ;{J for, Krishpat 
The mind is fickle, turbulent, and strong, 
And obatinate; and ite restraint, I think, 
Te difffoult os the wind’s, — “ 
Krishna. Oh Isrge-armed one! 
Doubtless the mind is didficult to restrain, 
¥ Comp. Chap. V. 7 (line 659) and other passages, 
+ Stidhar says thie means @raraIc, Anandagiri takesit to mean 
avaned, which would appear to be the closer interpretation. 
t Le, He always-seee mo, aud I always look favourably on him. 
§ Bven abandoning ell action, says S‘ridhar. 
1 Ze. Who believes that pleasure and pain ore liked and disliked 
by othersas they are by himeelf. 
q i. ¢, the fickleness of the mind as shown in the‘ next lice. 





[835-879] - @oAPTRR VI. 48 


And fickle tooy but then, Oh Kunti’s sont . 

It may by practi :e and by unconcern,® 

Be atill restrained. Devotion, I conceive, 

Ya hard for one devoid of self-restraint ; 

But for one, who restrains himself, and makes 
Efforts, 'tis possible to achieve by meana 

Of measures apt 

Arjun. Ob Krishna what's the end o 
Of one, who's not a Yati,t who has faith, 
‘Whose mind is from devotion shaken, and who 
Hos not attained it fully? Does he go 

‘To ruin like a broken clond, being lost 

To both, deluded, on the Brahmie patht 
Unsteady, large- armed one! Krishna, be plensed 
‘This doubt of mine entirely to remove, 

For none except thea can remove the doubt. 
Krishna. Nor here, nor in the next world, Pritha’s son t 
Ta ruin for him, for none, dear friend? who does 
Good deeda, comes to an evil end. A man 
Fallen from devotion goes into the world 

Of Holy Beings, dwells there many a year, 

Aud then is born into a family 

Of great and holy men; or even he’s born 

Into a family of devotees 

Of talent; for more diffloult to obtain 

Ts such a birth in this world. Then he comes 


* Gun7 means indifference to worldly good. 
t floiqenae: safe Siidhar—one who does not keep up his 
exercise of devotion. 4% is interpreted to mean ove who is assiduous, 


Bee too line 590, 
} ‘Both’ refers to Heaven the fruit of action, and emancipation. 


the fruit of devotion. “The Brahmic path’ is the path which leads 
to the Brahma, 





oi BHAGAVADGITA. + (880-387) 


In contact with that knowledge which belonged 
To him the previcus birth,© and then again ~ 
Offspring of Kuru! for perfection works. 
“For even reluctant, he is led away 

By that same former practice, and transcends 
The word aivinet although he only wish , 
To learn devotion. Devotees, however, 

Who work with might and main,§ whose sins are cleared. 
Renching perfection after many births, 

Attain the goal supreme. The devotee 

To the ascetic is superior deemed, 

Superior to the man of knowledgel| too, 
Superior to the doer of mere acts, 

Therofore, do thou become n devotee, 

Oh Arjun! And among all devotees, 

Ve ia by me the most devoted deemed, 

Who, with his inmost soul upon me fixed, 
And being full of faith, doth worship me. 


© The knowledge about the Brahma, 

+ So Stidhar interprets sitar:, Ho saya GarMceatraatrena, 
Thie moaning may be derived from its original meaning ‘not 
master of oneself.’ Comp. Chap. > III. 5 (line 384). 

1 He rises above tho fruite of the actions prescribed in the Vede— 
Stuukar snd Sridhar, Te becomes fit fur the Jnfn stage and rives 
above the Karma stage—Madhusfdan. 

§ As contrasted with the other who might be eid to work baif- 
heartodly, S'uukur renders the original here thus :—RGee7aTATaT- 
firwat srart read: (2), . 

]] According to the commentators one who is learned in the Sits- 
tran and their meanings, 





% 


[898-914] ea _CSRAPTER VI. 5 
en ae 


at 





Krishna. And listen now, Oh gon of Prithi 1 how,§ 
With thy mind fixed upon me, and on-me 
eating, and practising devotion, thou 
Mayst without donbt fully know me. I will speak 
To thee of knowledge and experience® too, 
Exhaustively. That known, nothing remains 
For thee to know. Thousands of men among, 
"is only some that for perfection work. 
And even ‘monget those that do work for and reach 
Perfection, some alone do trnly know me. 
7 s{ Barth, water, fire, air, space, mind, fixed resolve, 

‘| And egoism, my Nature’s thus eight-fold 

i Divided.{ This a lower form; but know 
Another anda higher Nature, which 
Oh large-aimed one! is animate,f aud holds 
‘This world. Know that these§ are the womb of all 
Existences. I am as well the source. 





* Compare Chap. IIL. St. 41 {line 495) and VI. 8 (line 763). 

+ Oompare Ohap. XII, St. 5 (line 1663), For ‘my nature’ 
comp. Obap, 1V. St. 6 This is in accordance with the 
Sdukhya Philosophy. Chap. L- Sftra 61 of the curreut 
Stnkbya Aphorisms saya in one pert uRideraeeMceTNT Sy. 
aeRAPDATATA, where 717 is identical with ate i in the text; 
the Tanmitras are subtle rudiments of the earth and so forth in 
our text; and the first of the THaM/-q9g is the + mind’ in the Gith. 

t- Qrawem, eay the commoutators, the power which sustains 
the material world, * 

§ The commentatora take ‘eq7_' to refer to both the forma of 
Nature mentioned. Mr, Thomsou it to refer only to the latter. 
I prefer the rendering of the tors, as being supported 
by Ohap, XIII, 26 (line 1733), 


ad BHAGAVADGITA. [915-983] 


As the destroyer of the Universe. 

Ol Conqueror of wealth! nothing exists 
Beusides, superior to me. In me all 

Te woven ae pearls iu numbers on a thread. 

T an the tasto™ in water, ‘Kunti’s son! 

Tam the light in both the enn and moon ; 
Tam the “Ou” in all the Veds; I ain sound 
In space ;'xnd manliness in human beings; 
Tam the fragrance in the earth ; I am 
Refulgence in the fire; vitality 

In every creature; I am austerity t 

In the ascetic, and Oh Pritha’s sont 

Know me of all existences the soed 

Eternal. I am the intellect of those 

OF intellect ; the glory F of those 

Glorious :t and of the atrong the strength untouched 
By fondness or desire ;§ love too F am, 
Prince of the Bhérats! in all living beings, 
To piety wnopposed.|| All states of mind, 

Or by the quality of Goodness cansed, 

Or of Indifference or Badnesa, know 








* ca: ph ayrmaet: ater ae: wren ay ater: 
Madhustian. TaaATTeTa Corer MTT Fert: Sirtdhar, Bo 
with the rest also. : 

+ I. ¢. the powor to bear the ‘paire of opposites'—S‘ridhar and 
Madhusiden, 

{WTP is the synonym for 4q_ given by the commentators, 
Madhutlan adds ToRrTarTd RarainarsaTA, 

§ Desire is the wish to obtain what bas not been oltaiued, Foud- 
ness ia the wish to retain what has been obtuined, 

Mr, Thomeon, who vomkenge the ‘egregious error’ of bis pre~ 
decessors, has nut rendered this *xpreasion accurately in tranelating 
it by “‘ which ie prevented by uo law.” 


{963-961] CHAPTER Vil. 47 


To be from me alone; not I in them? 

But they in me exist. This universe 

By these three states, (horn of the quulities),+ 
Deladed, knows not me, greater than they, 
And inexhai 
Is thia delusion of inine, the result 

Of the qualities, and difficult to transcend, 

Yherefure those only this delusion crosn, 

Who rest on me alone. Not those bad men, 

Sinfal and foolish, to the ways inclined 

Of demons,. who through this delusion are 

Deprived of their discernment, ever do rest 

On we. Ol) Arjun! men of classes four, 

Doers of good, it is, that worship me— 

He that’s distressed, and he too who desires 
Knowledge, Prince of the Bhirats! he who wants 
Wealth, and he who has knowledge.t And of these, 
‘Yhe man of knowledge, who's devoted still, 

Who worships me alone, the highest stan's. 

For to the man of knowledge, I am dear 

Above all things, and he is also dear 

‘To me. Good are they all, but I regard 

As my own aelf the man of knowledge, who 

With soul devoted me alone accepte— 

Me the gonl unexcelled. After the close 

Of many lives, the man of knowledge, knowing 


ible. Because divine - 






* They do not dominate over me, but I dominate over them. 

+ gra, the original, isronderedby qorvait:. wef: Sankar.) 
and aft; rai; (Stridhar,) 

t Hore the commentators interpré€ arf as meaning ‘ons who has 
knowledge of the soul’ not as in Obap. VI. St, 46. (line 691), 


x BR Aird LA. tes yew, 


That Vasudev ia all, looks up to-me.® 

Buch a high-minded man is hard to find. 
Those who of their discernment are deprived 
By various desires, to other Gods 

Look up, performing various rites, controlled 
By their own nature.t Whosoever desires 
With faith to worship, as a devotee, 

Any one form, ¢ his faith to that alone 
T render frm. With that faith furnished, be 
‘That form seeks to propitiate, and thence 

"The pleasant things he wants receives, yet sent 
By me wlone. But that fruit, thus obtained 

Hy these men, undiscerning, perishes, 

‘Those who the Deities worship go to them,§ 

My worshippers to me. The ignorant 

Think me uuseen possessed of form, not knowing 
My inexhaustible, high, unexcelled 

Enxsence.|| "Tis not to all Iam known, concealed 








* g1aF is explained to mean Halt by Sridhar and Madhu: Jan; 
wiry by Sunkar, And see XV. 4 (line 1860). 

+ ‘Ritos’—literally ‘regulations'—S'ridhar inetances fasts and ac 
forth, ‘Nature’ is hore again explainod to mean the qrarraciaqad. 








§ And the Dvities ore not eternal, but as Sridhar says §FT%"4:, 
‘Therefore the fruit these worshippers obtain is but ephemeral, 

|| a4 is interpreted to mean UT by the commentators, Mr, 
Thomson observes on this passage, that ‘our philosopher would seem 
to be cutting his own throat on this ground,’ but I am not sure 
that that isso, The true meaning seems to be, that the ignoraut 
think the Divine essence of Vishua to be no higher than is mani. 
feat in the human incarnation, and that givea them no idea of the 
purity and eternity of the happiness to be enjoyed by propitiation 


[980-996] CHAPTER VII. 49 


By the delusion of my mystic power.® 

This world, deluded, knows not me unborn 

And inexhaustible. Oh Arjun! I 

Know things that have been, things that are, and things 
That shall be; me, however, nobody knows. 
Oh Bharat’s child! killor of enemies! 

All creatures, when created, are confused 

Throngh the delusion, by the pairs produced 

or opposites, arising out of likes 
es. Mon of meritorious acts, 

have reached their close, firm in their vows,f 
Worship me, freed from the delusion caused 

By these pairs. Those who for release from death 
And old aget strive, resting on me, know well’ 

The Brahma, the Adby&tma, and ali acts. 

And those who know me with the Adhibhit, 

And with the Adhidaiv, the Adhiyajn 
of Vishuu, This, says Krishna, is wrong. Men onght not to confine 
their view to the human form, which, for » special purpose, I have 
assumed, but look to my real essence, which is far higher, and 
judge from that, Compare Chap, IX. Bt, 11. (line 1186), 

* Oompare Kathopanishad Il]. 12. S'ankar thus explaing 
Tarararan. ait yout grandes Be ara aera; Sridhar saya eft afnh-" 
Sin Seater: aairere: @ Cx ArT, Medhusiden says Ueit 7H B- 
woTMMMIT aw. I follow S‘ridhar as being supported by Chap. 
TX, Bt. 5, (line 1114) “My mystic power creates @ veil around me 
which not every one can pisroe through,” 

f Stankar says CRT Teanhaet mea Sta teayats tater 
FEMA CSET, Sridhar says GaIRTT:; and Madhustdan eta wT 
aaa: 3 Mer 1G REAPER ETAT. 

Mr. Thomson proposes to read A-qHTT for ARTA, which 
might, perhaps, be a good suggestion, bat for its breaking the metre. 


And seo too Obep, XIII. St, 8, (line 1671) and Chap. XIV. St. 20 
dine Sans P. ine ) and Chap. 











so BHAGAVADGITA, [987-1000] 


Those men, possessed of minds devoted, know 
Me also at the time they heros depart.> 


Sets re + ead 
. Chapter VIII. 
Arjun. ‘What is thet Brabma, whet the PPitdon what Sere, 
‘Those acts, Oh best of Beings! what is called . 
‘The Adbibhat, and what the Adhidaiv ? 
And slayer of Madhu! who's the Adbiyajns, 
And how within this body ; and how too 
Art thon known by the men of self-restraint, 
‘When they depart hence? 
Krishna. Brakma is the Supreme, 
The Indestructible ; its changef is called 
The Adhy&tma; and the offering which is 
‘The cause of the production of all things 
And their development— that is called act.$ 





* All this is explained in the next Obapter. , 
ft Ua, S'cdhar anys wel wee CthwETT WET UTt eMI:, 
*Blanker says 70eq WET: ERE MATTNDAT: MH EY ANT: MNT, 
Madbustdan says RUAETAT areint Ceatagey Mga waarmee. 
Hea, Ido not think that Mr. Thomson's tranelation in satiafaotory, 
but his explanation follows that of the commentators, ‘Change,’ too, 
_— te aat an unexceptionabdle rendering; but it is better than ‘nature,’ 
, anehowing that a7 is used in a somewhat unusual senso bere. 
¢ Seedy seytrermt: ever xorea acy —B‘ankar, From the 
offerings tothe Gods are produced all things, Compare Ohsp, IIT, 
8t. 14, (line 411), This is meant, esys B ridhar, as only wn indication, 
‘en example, of all acts, The rendering ‘production and development’ 
jis acvording to S/rtdhar. Sankar says seeral arth wrrareereapar yaaa 
are SOA eortared steartner cat: 


(1010-1025) CHAPTER vin. rs 


The Adlibhat is all things perishable.” 

The Adbidaivat is the Primal Being.f 

Best of embodied ones !, the Adhiyajua 

Ta myseif—I in this body here.t 

And he who at the time of death departs, 
Abandoning lis body, of me alone 

Thinking. he does into my essence come, 
Without all doubt. Likewise, whichever form a 
He thinks on, when this body he forsakes 

At lust, to that, Ol Kunt!’s son! he goes, 
Haviog been used to think upon it-§ Hence 
Always remember me and fight, thy mind 

And steady resolution on me fixed, 

Thou wilt come to me alone, there is no doubt. 
For he, Oh Pryithi’s con! who with his mind, 


Of the devotion of repeated thought] 


* 1 follow the commentators here also, Mr. Thomeou takes the 
words here to mean “ (my) own indivisible (sic, it should be divisible) 
nature,” but there is no word avawering to ‘(my) own’ in the text. we 
means ‘things,’ and I think the sense given by the commentators 
adinistible, And see, Stansas KIX., XX,, XXL, (linea 1067 ef ee.) 
aud also Uhap. XV. St, 16. (line 1905). wth: may also be taken 
aa answering to Mt; above. See further Notes and Illustrations, 

t Yom: glavswrit saye Sridhar, following S‘anker here as 
elsewhere, ‘ 

{ J. ¢. as Krishna, On all theae terms Mr. Thomson's note may be 
usefully consulted. They refer to the various manifestations of the 
Brahme, . 

§ Sankar says ame: © ntta: eTdarranTe BH, Sti. 
dher hes the following ay ut Wey ert 89 witd afer ee:. 
Madhustdan states and agrees with both of these interpretations 
whick, indeod, are not very different from one another. 

4 Devotion bere again should be understood as meaning Wary 








32 BHAGAVADGITA. [1026-1048} 


Possessed, and ateadied on one only, thinks 

OF the Supreme and Heavenly Being,® goes . 

To him. He who doth meditate upon 

The ancient sage, the ruler, mors minute 

Than the minutest atom, the creator 

Of all, of form incomprehensible, 

Like the sun brilliant, and removed beyond 

Darknesss with faith, and with a steady mind, 

And with the power of devotion, well 

Concentering his breath between his brows, 

At the hour of death, goes to that Being Supreme, 

Divine. I will speak in brief to thee about 

The seat, which those who know the Veds do cull 

‘The Indestructible, which those who wish 

Practice the life of celibates,f and which 

Ascetics enter, from affections free. 

‘He who all paths} stops up, and in the heart 

Confines the mind,§ shuts up the breath within 

or concentration of mind, as in Chap, IV. St. 28 (line 888), Bo saye 
MadbusQdan, Siidhar understands by diq] ameans, e777, S‘ankar 
does not explain the word. Compare Obap. XII, St, 9 (line 1609). 

* S/ankar says on the word wafarqaq, orarendiaterageara- 
fartteq, and ho takes the next stauea ea going with thie—7A3- 
Pacaaemdity THR Sera:, Sridhar eye TACT ANS Tes feTAE 
BT MTA, With this Madhustdan agreos, 

t See note on Chapter VI. St. 14 (line 784.), 

2 OUI is explained to mean EPEAT by S'ridhar and Ma- 
dbustidan, and apparently S‘aukar also, May it not refer to the TTSIT NH 
referred to in Chapter V, St. 18, (line 677)? 

§ maftraencoraapierd: says B'ridher. With this ogrocs Ma. 
Ghusfidan, and also S'aukar, I thiuk, but he ssys simply Punax. 
aTATIM, It describes the state in which, as Wordsworth mys, 
* Thought is not.’ 2 





[1044-1061] CHAPTER VIII. BS 


‘The head,® adopts a firm devotion, utters 

The single syllable “Om "-—the Soul Supreme,t 
And thinke of me, and gbes abandoning 

The body thus, reaches the goal supreme. 

Yo him, Oh Prithd’s son!“ who meditstes 

Always on me, with mind not elsewhere moving, 
And without break, and who’s a devotes 

Devoted still, Iom easy of access. a 
The high-minded ones coming to me, do never 
Return to life—transient, a house of woes— 
Having attained supreme perfection. Worlds 

Oh Arjun! up to that of Bralmf, all 

Are fated to return, but Kunti’s son ! 

Coming to me, there is no birth again.f 

Those who a day of Brabmai know, which ends 
After a thousand ages, and a night 

Which ends after a thousond ages, are 

The men who know both day and night.§ All things 





* Compare St. 10 (line 1085 ) supra. 

+ 6 signifying the Supremo Soul AWHATTTTT says Sankar. 
Comp. Chap. XVII. St. 23 (line 2075), 

t That isto say, persone, who go to any of the worlds up to and 
inclading the world of Brahma, are destined to be born again. Only 
those who reach Vishnn's abode are rid of birth and death for ever. 

§ S’ankar says, that this explains why the abodes of Brahma and 
the others are held to be not everlasting. The reason is, that they 
sre limited by time; they are not beyond time. S’ridhar saye, that 
the intention is to show how the higher worlds are superior to the 
" three worlds’ so called, and thus to explain those texts in which the 
attainment of those other worlds is stated as eomething excellent, 
a doubt arising about their value from whet has just been said about 
their not being everlasting. Madhusidan agrees with S’ankar. Sit- 
dhar's note on the *Yage’ may be here epitomized, A human year 
ig a day and night of the Gods, 12000 years made up of days of this 
duration make up the ‘ quaternion of ages.’ A thousand anch ‘quater- 


54 REAGAVADGITA. 11062-1083} 


'Perceptible are born from “The Unperoeived” 
Upon the approach of day; and they dissolve 
In that eame thing, called “The Unperceived,” upon 
“The approach of night.© This mass of entities, 
Also, produced once and again, dissolves 
Upon the approach of night; and Prithé’s son! 
Upon the goproach of day, devoid of power, 
It is sent forth.t There is an entity, 
However, unperceived, apart from this 
Which is perceived, above it, and eterne, 
Which perishes not, though ali these entities 
Do perish—it is called The Unperceived, 
‘The Indestructible; the highest goal 
‘They call it; that attained, none ever returns. 
That’s my Supréme Abode.t Oh Prithi’s sont 
This Highest Being, who all this pervades, 
In whom live all existences, can througl: 
Devotion undivided be attained 
The time, Prince of the Bhfrats! I will tell thee, 
‘When devoteen that go, go to return, 
Or never to retarn. The flame of fire, 
The day, the light half-month, and the aix months 
ions’ make up a day of Brahmi, anda similar one his night. Uf euch 
daye and nights Brabwh hes 100 years asthe measure of his life. 
+ Compare Ohsp. II, St, 28, (line 267). Sankar says S777" means 
RAG: WMT, The same idenas here may be econ iu Killidden’s 
Kumfr Sambhay It. 8, 
+ aT is said to mean Metqry by S'anker, Sridhar says: 
Tara; G7, Bee Chap, ITL Bt, 5. (line 364). It means, ‘having no 
of its own’, E 
$ Compare Chap. XV. St. 6, (line 1870), 41H, which means abode, 
also moans ‘glory;’ and hence Sridhar tikes it here to mean 1&7, 
The line may then mean ‘That is my supreme aud glorious form.’ 





[1084-1089] CHAPTER Vil, 55 


Of the northern solstice—those who know the Brahma, 
And die in these, repair unto the Brahma. ° 

The smoke, the night, the dark-half, the six months 
Of the southern solstice—in this period 

The devotes reaches the lunar Tight, 

And then retarns.¢ These two paths, light and dark, 


The commentators endeavour very strenuously to reqgneile this 
with the VedAntic propositions on the subject. (See these expounded in 
the Sarirmk Bhashya Chap, IV. Pid 2, Sfitrae 17 of og., and Pad &, 
Satras 4-6.) They understand all the difforent things mentioned here 
ae standing for the Deities appartaining to them. Thus Fire means the 
God of Pire aud so on, Sankar uleo suggests au alternative inter. 
pretation for the first two, Fire and flame, namely that they both 
signify Deities presiding over time. But this I do not quite under- 
stand, The whole interpretation preseute this difficulty, that the pas- 
sage purports to s‘ate the time in which one dying retarns not to the 
world, Sridhar gots over this by explaining the whole passage as 
follows :—araaimReneet ay waar dine, maw 
Gomd + aft ¢ senanateieed ait welienix, The eub- 
stance of thie is that ‘the time when’ means‘ the path, indicated by 
a Deity presiding over time, by which.’ It is somewhat difficult to 
accept this interpretation, And S‘uukar’s remarks uudor Brahma 
Sutra IV, 2, 21 evidently show, that he thought the pavsage onght 
to bo taken to refer to ‘time,’ although he hints at « different 
interpretation, One diffloulty atill remaing, however; what is the 
meaning of‘ fire” when the question is about ‘time'? S'ridhar 
saya that the word ‘time’ is used bere, having regard to the large 
number of words signifying parts of time, although ‘fre’ iteslf 
has no connection with time. sftredini: sranhrarbranntiy areas 
Trertrert aeahratat eenaratenieceertrinsea- 
ETA Lown, I bavo no clear notion of the moaning of the word ‘fire? 
here, The difficulty almost tempts mo to acoept even the meaning 
given by the commentators to the whole passage, 

+ Mr, Thomson thinks, that this whole passage has « metaphorical 
foree, and that it ie the Philosophers of the Uttar Mimfoel school, 
who have’ made the mirtake of interpreting it literally, I think 
the pessages in the Cbh&ndogyopanishad, which seems to be 
the original of thd passage in the Gita, cannot bé understood 








56 BHAGAVADGITA. [1090-1104] 


Ave deemed io be eternal in this world.® 
Taking the one, one goes never to return, 
By the other comes again. No devotees 

Oh son of Pritht! knowing these two patlis, 
Is ever confounded;} therefore, Arjun! be 
Possessed at all times of devotion. Thist 
Knowing, the devotee rises above 

All the hogy fruit laid down for penances, 
For atndy of the Veds, for giving alms, 
For snorifices; and he does repair 

Yo the transcendeut, the primeval, seat. 


ter 1X, 
artes ' * Rags. ¥ - lhe. flart 6. 


Krishna. Of knowledge and experienco—mystery 
Snpreme~Iwill speak to thee who dost:not carp. 
Knowing that, thou from evil shalt be freed, 

Of sciences and secrets, 'tis the chief,§ 


metaphorically, but must be understood in the sense which 
the commentators attach to it. Besides, I cannot see why there 
should be much difficulty in secepting the lonar world asa place 
for enjoyment of an inferior sort, After ajl, what is the Heaven 
which the Gith speake of in Chap, IX. St. 21, but something like the 
moon? As to the ground for saying that the moon ia = place 
for enjoyment, that is an entirely different question, which might 
bo pertiveutly asked of several other ‘superstitions’ than thie one. 

* I.e as Sridhar says, for those who are fitted for She pate of: 
knowledge or action, 

t J. ¢. says Sridhar, does uot desire Heaven as giving beppie 
ness, but is ateady in devotion to God; because, I take it, he 
wea that any other course would not free him’ from repeated 
birth and death. 

+ fe All that is stated in this Chapter—S/aukar, 

§ This according to the commentators. The rendering ‘kingly 
pcs in scarcely eatisfactory. See 1 Siddbints Keumudt 482, 


(Paver Fie 





1105-1123] CHAPTER 1x. 57 


The best of purifiers, not opposed 

To law, directly knowable, not hard 

To practise, and imperiehable. Those 

Who on this holy doctrine place no faith, 

Oh slayer of foes! obtain not me, but come 

Back to this mortal world. By me whose form 
Is imperceptible, is all this world 

Pervaded. All existences in me » 
Live,® but not I in them. Nor yet do these 
Existences live in me, See my powert. 

Divine. Supporting and producing all 
Exiatences, my spirit stands not in‘them. 

Know, oa the mighty air, pervading all, 

Always remains in apace, so in me atand 

ANl these existences. Ob Kunti’s son tf 

Upon the expiry of a Kalpa, all things 

Into my Nature§ go, “at the opening 

Of the Kalpa, I send them forth again. I send 
Now and again this mass of entities, 


* Compare Chapter VII. St, 12. (line 936), Things live in him, he 
being their cause and their support, He tives not iu them, because 
he is untainted by anything, like sproe, say the commentators, 
From this Inst standpoiut, follows the uext assertion that the 
thinga do not live in him, Mr. Thomson's explunation makes the 
Passage quite clear. 

+ The word used here is disp, and S'aukar here interprets it 
thus, et det WH: ea: 
ferd:, Compare. Chap. VII. St. 25 (lino 980). aes 

Tt On this Sridhar ssys TdBERCMIMTMAIT Fae. As space 
ig untainted and anaffected by the air which yet remains in it, so 
Tam unaffected by all things whioh yet are in me. Hees Feratet 
says S‘ankar. . 

§ Once more we have ‘my Nature.’ Compare Chap, VII St, 4 
(tine 910), 


58 BHAGAVADGITA. Ll izd-1139_ 


Entire, devoid of power, Ly means of the power 
Of Nature, taking ita control myself. 

But not these actions, Conqueror of wealth! 
Shackle me,} standing like one unconcerned, 

And to them unattached. Nature gives birth 

To immoveables and movenbles, through me 

The snpervisor, and in consequence 

OF this,g Mh Kunti’s son! the world moves on- 
Delnded people of vain hopes, vain acts, 

Vain knowledge,|| who towarda the natures tend], 
Delusive, of Asura and Rakehasee— 

Fatuous, they disregard nfo as I am 

Invested with » human form, not kuowing 

My highest nature as great Lord of all-$ 

But the high-souled ones, Oh son of Prithi! who 
‘Yend to the nature of the Gods, do know 


© Compare Chap. VIII. St. 19. (lino 1068). 
¢ Comp. last note bat one aud line 519, We havo ‘ my nature’ here 





also, 

tom fed Rometatead what deer, eafedizare 
says S’ankar. 

§ 1. ¢. this supervision—337 aaiterta gat says Sridber. Sankar 
agrees with this. 

{| Hope—that some other Deity will give them the fruits of their 
acta, The acts are vain, because they are not offered up to the 
Supreme Being. The knowledge is vain, as abounding in various 
foolish doubts and puzzles. So says Sridhar. Madhusidan asys :— 
‘The hope is shat their acts will yield them fruits independently of 
God. Az to the other two, Madhnatidan is quite st one with Sridhar, 

G It is rather difficult to render {477 properly. ‘Adopt’ signifies bn, 
act voluntarily done. Mr, Thomson has ‘ inclino,' ond following him. 
T take ‘tend? aa the best word I can find. Mr, Thomson is in error in 
translating ati by deluded. It mesna ‘ deluding.’ 

$ Comyare Chap. VII. 24 (line 979) and our.nobe thore, which is 
supported by this passazc, 


[140.1148] CHAPTER Ix, 50 


Mo inexhaustible, and source of things, 

And worship me with minds not elsewhere tarned. 
Always devoted, they do worship me, 

Singing my glories constantly, in vows 

‘Btoady, and working,® and saluting me 

Devotedly. + And others worship me, 

The aacrifice of knowledge offering up, 

As oue, as separate, as pervading all,t 

Variously.§ I am the Kyatu, I the Yajna.|| id 

‘© Working for knowledge of God’s greatness, according to S'ri- 
har ; for an idea of his real nature, according to Madbustdan ; for 
self-restraint and such other acts of piety, says S/ankar. 

f HfW is the original which means Sevotednest. The commen- 
tatora render it by I¢ iq—intense love. 

t Povitga lit having feces towarda all sides, is rendered by 
Foret by S’onkar; and by aay by Sridhar; andby a7lara_ by 
Madhustdan. 

§ The sacrifice of knowledge means, according to S'ridhar, the 
sacrifice (Ua) consisting in the knowledge that Vasndev is all. 
The last words are thus explained by S'ridhar:—‘ss one’ means 
with the focling of all being one; ‘as separate’ means with o fcel- 
ing of difference—oneself being servant of God; ‘as all-pervading’ is 
clear. ‘Variously’ is taken to refer to the different forms in which 
the Supreme is held before the mind, as Brahmi, Rudra, do 
S’ankar’s interpretation is slightly different. The first ‘as one’ ia 
explained as by S‘ridhar ; the second by ‘with a fecling that the 
sun, moon, &¢., are really Vishna in different forms’; the third by 
“with a focling that the Supreme exists variously,’ "aT is explained 
by sg7ant7—{worsbip] in variety of ways. Madhustdan says, 
the three stages are these. In the first, the man identifies himself 
with the Supreme (For this he cites the Upanishad text @ mrafty 
aradt Bva mg V arafe). In the second, he takes'the several “ Prattke” 
stated in Vedio texta (Smteit aeleuta: dc ). In the third the man 


worshipa another Deity altogether. 
Il Kratu ia thet laid down in S'ratia; Yajna that in Smoritie, eay 
Senkar'and the other commentatirs, 





60 BHAGAVADGITA. 11149-11/0] 


Iam the libation to the manes, I 

‘The product of the herbs ;® the sacred verse 
Tam; the sacrificial butter I, ° 

Tam the fire, I am the offering, 

2 aw the father of this Universe, 

The mother, the supporter, the grandsire, 

The purifier, the thing to be known, 

The Oni, the Rik, the Sim, the Yajus too, 

The goal, and the sustainer, and the Lord, 

The supervisor, and the residence,f 

The asylum, and the friend, the source as well 
‘As the destroyer, the receptacle, t 

And the support, the imperishable seed. 

Heat I do cause, and showers I pour down 
And stop, Oh Arjun! I am nectar, I 

Am death, I am that which is, aud whiolt is not.§ 
Those who do strdy the three Veds, and who 
The Som-juice drink, who of their sins are cleared, 
Performing sacrifices for me,|| pray 

A passage into Heaven, and attaia 

The holy world of Indra, and there in Heaven 
Enjoy the Heavenly plessures of the Gods. 





* The food produced from vegetables. S'ridhar says, it may 
also mean ‘ medicine.’ 

+ Supervisor sci, of all the acta and omissions of living creatures ; 
(S’snkar) residence, is the place of enjoyment (Sridhar and Madhuat. 
dan). 

2 Bye says S'ridbar. Madhusidaa says Prfia? Sram. 
ning seater, 


§ That which is gross and that which is subtle (Sridhar). Ac 
cording to S‘ankar, they mean the effects and the oaases—arfeici, 
J. ¢, sacrifices given to me in the form of fudra ‘and others. 


(471-3197) ORAPTER 1X. t1 


Having enjoyed that great celestial world, 
Their merit being éxhausted, they returm 
Zuto thie mortal world.® These who: sdopt 
The Vedic ordinances, for things of sense 
Dosirous, i thismaaner go and come. 
To those who meditate on me alpse, 
And worship me, and who are constant, I 
Give and preserve what's given.t Those aleo, who 
Boing devotees of other Gods, imbued 
With faith, do worship, worship me, Oh son 
Of Kuntt! but not as they oughtt For I, 
Of every sacrifice am both the lord 
And the enjoyer.§ But they know me not 
Correctly, therefore do they fall.jj The men 
‘Who to the Gods make vows] go to the gods, 
And those who make vows to the manea go 
‘To them, the worshippers of the Bhtits, too, go 
To them, and those who worship me to me. 
Whoever with devotion offers mo 
Leaf, flower, frait, water—that from thet pions man, 
Brought on out of devotion, I accept. 
® Compare Brahma Sétra IIT. 1. 8. (p. 758) and Gith line 1088, 
+ Constant means always given up to ms. ‘Give and preserve—the 
expression is niga for which compare Chap, IT. St, 45 {line 274). 
t Compare Chap. XVI. St 17 (line 1978). In worshipping the 
other Deities, they werabip Vishna in effect, but not directly, and 
not with the knowledge that they worship Vishno, B'ankar says 
enelucarta, Sridhar bes surve (UY Aw. Madhustdan follows 
Banker. What follows explains these words. 
« § Comp. Obap. V, St, 29 (line 794); lordeegivar of the fruit, 
1 Te. return to this world, 
4 Coser Ohap PIL Bt 88 int 70. Sankareae Wy wt et 
ata Of, 





@& BHAGAVADGITA, 13299-1208, 


‘Whatever thou dost, whatever thou eatst, whatever 
Thou saorificest, and whatever thou givest, 
‘Whatever penance thoy performst, Dh eon 

‘Of Kuntt! do as offered unto me.® 

‘Thua shalt thou be released from ties of acta 
In good or ill resulting, and possessed 

Of this devotion, this abandonment,t 

Freed, thou shalt come to me. I am alike 

'To every creature, none is odious 

To me, none dear. But those who worship me. 
Are in me, ond Iam inthem.t Even though 
An ill-conducted man should worship me, 

None other worshipping, he must be thought 

A saint, for he has well resolved.§ He soon 
Becomes a pions man, and then attains 

Endless tranquillity. Oh Kuntt’s son! 

Be thon assured,|| never is my devotee 





*Compare Chap. III, St. 30 (line 461) and otber passages. 

$ deae—The word which hes been rendered by ‘renunciation’ 
before, This mode of action is at once devotion and renunciation, 
Tt in renunciation, because it is offered to another; it is devotion, be- 
cause, in such a case, be cares not for the fruit of the acts, Compare 
‘VI. 2 (line 741-2). Mr, Thomeon takes dea snd ain as two 
different things here, and the whole as a Dyandya Compound, I pre- 
fer the commentators’ view supported by the passage just ated, 

t ‘They are in me’ by their devotion ; ‘I am in them,’ as giver of 
bappiness to them (S’ridbar).-Comp, Chap.. VI. St, 30 (line 840), 
Biridhar sya TU: Borate catalyse TAT a Teed sur 
aaorquar ate rereTaat aa Peed.arete fey eRe Attar. 

§ Namoly, that the Supreme Being alone should be worshipped, 

1B The commentators take APTaTdt in the ondinary mon ‘de. 


[1209-1228] CHAPTER x. 8 


Ruined. To me rasorting, even those, 

Ob PyithA’s son! whovare of sinful birth, 
Women, and Vais‘yas, S'ddras too, attain 
Tho goal Supréme, What needs then to be said 
Of Holy Brélmags, and of royal saints 
Devoted. Having come into this world, 
Traneient, unhoppy,f worship me. On me 
Bteady thy mind; become my devotes; 
Worship me; bow to me; and thas engaged 
Still in devotion,$ making thy resort 

Me ouly, thou shalt surely come to me. 


Chapter X. 
Krishna. Once more, Ob large-armed one ! hear thoy my words, °, 
Important, which, solicitous for.thy good, 
T speak to thee delighted.§ Not the hosts 
Of gods, nor mighty sages know my source ; 
clare,’ and add ‘amoung persons who may raise disputes about it.’ 
This is not inadmissible, but it is rather farfetched, and on the 
other hand, our meaning is not the usual one. 

* Sankar takes Vais'yas &c, to be specific examples of this, 
Sridhar takes it to refer to MARAE: and to mean PrRCTAAT:, 
Sankar says TUT BET F, 

+ Comp. Chap. VIIL. St, 15 (line 1083). 

+ Compare Ohap, VI. Bt, 19 (line 803) and ‘note there. 
| § Mr.-Thomson translates the word here by ‘whom I love. I prefer 
the rendering of the commetitators, for which samqRt in Chap. IX. 
Gt. 1 (Line 1108) furaishes a good parallel: SqTa means ‘ pleases’ as ip 
Hrvit u: Gur; (rats TT So, and -the passive, of that would 
Tenn ‘tobe pleased,’ TOT (important) = arate Sridhar, 





ee BHAGAVADGITA. [1894-1241] 


For I am the origin of allthe gods. 

And mighty sages. ‘ He among all mea 

Who, undeluded, knows me as waboro, = 
Without beginning, the great Lord of the world, 
Ts from all sina released. Intélligence, 
Kuowledge,® and freedom from delusion too, 
Patience, truth, solf-restrains, tranquillity, 
Ploasure, and pain, birth, death, and safety, foar, 
Contentment, equability, besides 

Austorities, Larmlessness, glory, shame, 
Alms-giving—all these tempers different 

Of creatures flow from me alone.t ‘The seven 
Great sages, and the Manus, the Ancients four, 
‘Whose off-spring are these people in the world, 
Partaking of my powers, all were born 

From my mind.{ He who rightly understands 
My emanations and my powers§ thus, 

Attains unmoved devotion, there is no doubt. 





"© S’ankar says Feouscia garTdetramd..... anti 

» Beurrataracitg:, 
+ The words used in the original do not alwaya signify ‘tem- 
were? or states of mind. But the ‘tempers’ avewering tothe sic 
ghifications must be eters Compare Ohspter Mae St, 1 


(line 996). 
t “The ancients four,” means. Sanak, Sanandas, Sanktar 


and Banatkumir, Gankar would som to take GAH? seigoing with 
aay: and adds err OF afean. Bac the Manus areforteen, ‘From 
wy pind —Sirithar says GeeTTERT:. aa 

‘$i, Compare Obep. TX. Bt 6. ine 114). On Pratt 000 thi: 
Chepter pase, 


[td42- 3283] OAPI x: 6s 


The wise, being full of love,*'do worship me, 

Thinking that I am the apurce of all, that all - 

Moves on through me, They rest contented, pleased, 

Fixing their minds on me, and offering 

Their lives to mo,t speaking of me, each other 

Teaching. To these, devoted constantly, 

Who with love worship, I communicate . 

That knowledge} by which they do oome to me. 

And ‘tis of such men only I destroy, 

Being within their hearts, the darkness born 

Of ignorance, by means of the briglit lamp 

Of knowledge, through compassion for such men.§ v 

Arjun. Transcendent Brahina thou, the final goal, 

The Holiest of the Holy, too, theu art, 

All sages call thee the Eternal Being, 

Divine, the first of Deities, Lord, Unborn. 

So eay the sages, so the sage divine— 

Nhrad—so Asit, Deval, and so Vy&s; 

And 0, Oh Kes‘av! thou tellst me thyself. 

I do believe all that thou snyst is true. 

For Ob great Lord) nor god nor demon knows, 

Thy incarnation,|| thou alone dost know ¥ 
* Bo Siidhar, Bvunkar interprete the original werd to mean, 

acardaenfinita, Comp. atuivt Okep. XVILL. St, 62 (line 2820). . 
+ Banker soys argrarasen Cd: eet aed, Sridhar 

agrees; TeaeeaMT4T is the altespative be give, 
$ fewt Rage aay Seidber, eh: wopeedi Male: re 

Deskar; with this Maghusdias agrees. . 
Spt arleecnart: mye Sankar. yep Rew. mrs Brie 

Ghar. There is a wight difficulty abont ef on this coustrnstion. - 
K+ AY is TIT, according to Sankar; were, - vocording to 





8. BHAGAVADGITA. [198-1287 


‘Thyself by thyself, Boat of beings! Lord 

Of the Universe! Maker of all that.is, ° - 

And master! God of godat Oh be thou pleased 

Thy glorious emanations to describe, F 
Fally, by which thou permeatest all 

These worlds. Oh glorious one!® how shell I know 
‘Thee, fully moditating at all times? 

Tn what forms of existence, Oh grest Lord! 

Should I upon thee meditate? Once more 

Jantrdan! tell me of thy powers at length, 

Aud of thy emanations; for to hear 

‘This neotar, I feel no satiety. 

Krishna. Well, frst of Kurus! I will describe to thee 
My emenations glorious, but the chief 

Alone, for there’s no end to my extent. 

Tam the soul, Oh Lerd of Bleep! in the hearts 

Fixed, of all creatures. The beginning I, 

‘The middle, and the end of every being. 

Amongst the Adityes Tam Vishnu. I 

Among the shining bodies am the San 

Beaming. I am Marichi ‘mongst the winds. 

‘The Moon among the Nakehatras I am. 

Among the Veds I am the Sim-ved.t I , 
Among the gods am Visav. Iam the mind 





Biridhar who says Orr crerrgmendreahea eet 7 mare eee. 
arerrbrrendiar 2 Rgte, 
° &iantad arent BM, ays Kaandagish which seams to bo, 
premmiels laal seas Otherwise it might be taken as equivalent, to 
aia ’ 
t Compare Aitaroya Brbbman. IL, 28, p, 68 (Hang’s Ed.). 


1988-1085). 7 CHAPTER. - 67 


Among the senses. I am consciousness”: 
Among all orestares. B’ankar too I am 
Among the Rudras, and I am the Lord 
Of wealth among the Yakshas, Rakshases. 
Among the VasneIam Fire. Among ~ 
Mountains hightopped I am Mera. Know, Ob son 
Of Pritha! I am Bribsspati, the chief ‘ 
OF priests domestic. Generals among 
Tam Skanda. I am ocean amongst reservoirs 
Of water. And among the sages great 
T am Bhyigu. I am the single syllable Om 
‘Mongst words. Among all forms of worship I am 
The Jap. Amongst the firmly-fixéd ones 
I am the Himflaya, Of ali trees I am 
Tho As'vattha. Sages divine among 
I am Nérad. Aud among the Gandbarvas 
T am Chitrarath. Among the perfect ones 
Tam the sage Kapil. Among horses know 
Ushehais’s’ravas I am, through the nectar found.f 
Airkvat I among great elephants, 
A prinoe ’mongst men, I am the thunderbolt 
*Mongst weapons, And among all cows I am 
The cow Kam-dhenu, Likewise I am Love 
Which generates. I am Visuki 'mongst snakes. 
Ananta, too I am the Nags among. 
Tam Varuy 'mongst aquatic beings. I 
Among the manes am the Aryami. 
Amongst the regulators Iam Yam. 

“# Z.e, found in the course of the abou forebtsnig the Amit, 
namely the churning of the coca. 


o BaacavADeHTA. ¥18i6-1881, 


Prolhdd I am among the Daityas, I 7 

Am Time among the things that oqant.® Yom : 7 
The prince of beasts among the beasts, ‘monget bi Uirds 

The son of Vinata.t.t am the wind ‘ 

*Mongst purifiers. Among those that wield ‘ 
Wespons, Iam Rim.t Among the fishes, I 

Am Makar, among streams the Jalinav!, 

I am the begiuning, as well as. the end, 

‘The middle, too, Qh Arjun.! of oreations.§ z 

Tam the science of the soul among 

‘The sciences, of coutroversialists 

Tue argument|| Among the lettets I am 

The letter A, and ’mongst the various sorte 

Of compounds I am the Dvandva.{[ I alone 

Am Time eternal, the creator I 

‘Whose faces are in all directions.# Death 


© Tt is difficult to say what this precisely meane. S'unker says iv, 
wauat eet art slameq, Sridhar goat eafigtat qoraat aT At 
wraieaiay, Medhustdan weal deus qr gta aT ars 
Under Bt. 38 Shukar says Sra: seuTeerearT Taree: GET: 
SPT: TS TH: Ty areaaTTY wie aA eat wT y WHE 
ayet 85; are ae77 af Crdy;. This furnishes a passable explanation 

+ Garnd, : 

+ The son of Dax'urath, 

§ St, 20 (line 1280) refers to the animate creation only, This verve 
to everything—S‘onkar, 7 

4 Siidhar sags, req. eT frontier: sey 

“¢ Mr. ‘Thomeen’ "s rendering of this is quite ineorrect. F 

8 sirshan. at fea ar atedretrarretect;— 
Sridbar. See Chap. XL. St, 11 Gine 1809) and note there, 





{3882-1854} CHAPTER X. ~ 69 


"That acisea all I am. I am the sonroe 
Of what's to be.® I ans faino, and fortune, speech, 
And memory, and patience, intellect, 
And perseverance among females.t So 
Among Sim-hymns the Brihatsim I am. 
Among the metres I am Giyatrf. 
Tam the Margas’traha among the months. 
The epring among the seasons. I am the game 
Of dice of cheats. And of the glorious 
Tam the glory. I am viotory, 
I am industry, the goodness of the good. 
I am Vasuday among the Vrishpis. I 
Among the Paggavs am the Conqueror 
Of wealth. Among the Munis I am Vyas. 
T am tho discerning Us’anas of those 
Who have discernment. Among teachers I am 
‘The rod.¢ I am the polity§ of those 
That wish for victory. Silence I am 
*Mongst seoreta.|| And the knowledge I am of those 
Who knowledge have attained. Whatever's the seed 
Of Arjunt of all beings, that I am. 
Nothing there is, or moveable or fixed, 
Which is without me. Slayer of foes! no end 
© Banker saye agy ceRwhgTaenmtqen Sut wtrscmengeed. 
mirdtearrmtert:, With him Siridhar and Medhuetidan concur, 
took CR wee Meee weaTearrdath Tar: 
gerard aeve3—B'anker, 
$ saat TAROT says Stenkar, bade « att aaa wiht © 
at aaa: Sixidhar. , ‘ Pare 
. § Bergueed sys Bridker, ; 
UP gett Rerecateone avy aye. Sridhar. 





70 BHAGAVADGITA. [2985-1979] 


"There's of my emanations glorious, ot geet 
Here their extent ia but in part declared . 

By me. Whatever thing there is of power, 

Glorious, or splendid, know all that to be 

From portions of my energy produced. 

Or rather, Arjan! what hast thou to do 

With this variety of knowledge ? I ‘ 
Do stand, supporting all this universe 

By Lut a single portion of myself. 


Chapter XI, 


Arjan. Gone now is my delusion by the words 
Momentous and mysterious, which thou hast 
Spoken for my behoof, and which concern 
The Adhyitma.® I have beard from thee at large, 
Oh lotus-eyed one! of the birth and death 
Of beings, and about thy greatness, too, 
Imperishable, All, Oh Highest Lord! 
That thou hast stated now about thyself, 
Ta so. But atill, Oh Best of Beings} I 
Desire to seo thy mighty form divine, 
If thou, Ol Lord! shouldst think me capable 
OF looking on it, show thyself to me 
Lord of Devotion! inexhaustible, 
Krishna. Tn hundreds and in thousands see my forms, 
Oh Prithi's gon} all various and divine, © 
Of various colours, and of various alapes. 
© Literally, “called the AdhyAtma,” but the commentators seem t 
be correct in their interpretation which is followed abovo™arenTarey(i’- 
VINE, soy Steukar. and Sridhar, 





[1880-1408] - CHAPTER 31, 7 


Tho Rudras, Vasns, and the Adityss, 

The As’ving, as well as the Marate, see. 
Off-spring of Bharat! many & wonder see 
Unaeen before. Now the whole universe, 

Moving and fixed, observe here all in one, 
Within my body, and Lord of steep! whatever _ 
Else too thou dost desire to ses, But Oh! 

Not with this eye alone of thine wilt thou 

Bo capable of looking at me, I 

Give thee an eye divine. Do thou now sea 

My godly mystic power.® 

Sanjaya. Then, Oh king! 

The great Lord of Devotion, Hari, thus 

Having said, showed to Pyithi’s son his form— 
Supreme, divine, with many a mouth and eye, 
Presenting many @ wondrous sight, bedecked 
With many a heavenly ornament, and wielding 
Many a heavenly weapon, wearing flowers 

And vestments heavenly, with heavenly perfumes 
Anointed, full of wonders—the infinite 

Deity with faces turned to every side.t 
Ifin the Heavens all at once burst forth 
The brilliance of a thousand suns, it would 

Be to the brilliance of that mighty one 

A parallel. Then Pindu’s son beheld, 

There in the body of the God of gods, 

All in one place, the universe complete, 
Divided variously.} The Conqueror 


* Compare Chap. IX. St. 5 (line 1114) and note there. 
+ Compare Ohap, IX. Bt. 15 (line 1147). Here, too, Sailer anya 
wate ehyraar, 
‘: t ee in its various vn gods, manes, me, and 20 forth— 
‘abe 





2 BHAGAVADGITi. [1407-1486° 


Of wealth, then filled with great astonishment, 
His hair standing on end, bowed ta the God 
With the head, and Joining hands, thus spake 
Arjun. T ae 
Ob God! within thy body all the gels, 
As wells numbers of the various beings ; 
Sented | upon a lotus-throne, the Lord 
Brahma; the sages; and the snakes divine, 
‘With many « atomach, mouth, and arm, and eye, 
I seo thee on all sides, of countless forms. 
Oh Lord of all, of every form! thy end, 
Thy middle, thy beginning, I see not. 
T see thee with the diadem, the mace, 
‘The discus too—a mass of splendour bright 
On every side, and lard to look upon ; 
All round as brilliant as a blasing fire, 
Or os the sun, immeasurable, Thou 
The Indestructible, the Supreme One 
That's to be known; thou the support supreme® 
Of the universe; thou the inexhaustible 
Protector of everlasting pioty.t 
The eternal person dost thou seem to me. 
I see thee, of beginning, middie, end, 
Devoid; of power infinite; with arma 
Unnumbered ; witlfenn and moon for thy eyes; 
‘With mouths like to  blasing fire ;.and heating 
By thy own splendour ail this universe. 
Tho interspace betwixt the earth and sky, 
And all the quarters too, dost thou pervade 
© Grate ccmey cal: says S'aiker. WyeT: says Sridhar, Bot 
eco St. 56 (line 1508) and Ohap. IX, 8, 19 (line 1160). 
t Compare Obapter IV. 7 (line 623 ).5 


[1425-1462] - GHAPTER 3. £) 


Oh mighty one! looking upon this form 
Of thine, miraculous and terrible, i 
Frightened are the three Worlds. For here these bands 
OF gods do enter thee ;° some frightened pray 
With joined hands ; companies of sages great 
And Siddhas crying “Hail” praise thee with hymns 
Expressive.t Tho Adityas, the Sidbysa too, 
‘The Rudras, Vasus, Vis’vas, and the Winds, 
The Ushmaps, Yakshas, and the Gandharvas, 
The Asurs, and the Siddhas, all amazed 
Look at thee. Looking on thy mighty form, 
With many a mouth and eye, Oh large-armed one! 
With many an arm, and stomach, thigh, and foot, 
Fearful with many a jaw, sorely afraid 
Are all the worlds as well as I. At sight 
Of thee, Oh Vishgu! with eyes blazing, large, 
With mouth wide open, and with numerous hues, 
Brilliant, the Heavens touching, I retain 
No courage, no tranquillity, afraid 
Much in my inmost soul. Looking upon 
Thy faces, dreadful with the jaws, and like 
‘Nhe last Fire of Destruction, pleasure none 
I feel, the quarters cannot recognise. 
Oh Lord of gods pervading the universe 
Have mercy! cAll these Dhritarishtra’s sons, 
Together also with the crowde of kings, 
Bhishma, and Drog, this oharioteer’s son too, 
Hastening together with our champions chief, 
© waged qqued mys Sankar, TCH afraid says Sridhar, onve- 
oessarily, I think. : 
+ Qerar:avH: says Sonker. Toone; says Ma- 
dhusddan, 


4 pRucavapelTA, {1468-1487} 


Into thy mouth, horrific® by thy jaws, 

And fearful, enter. Some appear with heads 
All smashed within the spaces 'twixt the teeth 
Btnck down. As flow towards the sea alone, 
The volumes of the rivers’ waters fierce, 

So do these heroes of the human world 

Enter thy blazing mouths.f As butterflies 
With force increased enter a blazing fire 

To be destroyed, even ao to be destroyed 

These men with force increased enter thy mouths. 
Devouring all the people from all sides, 

Thou lickst them over and over with thy mouths 
Blozing. Ob Visliyu! thy fierce splendours heat 
The universo, filling it with their rays. 

Tell me who thou art with this awful form. 

My salutations be to thee, Oh first 

Of gods! lave meroyt I desire to know 

‘Thee the Primeval one, for Oh thy deeds 

I understand not. 

Krishna. —_{ am Dosth, I amhe 

‘Who causes the destruction of the worlds, 
Developed,§ and am now engaged about 

The overthrow of the worlds, Without thee even, 
The warriors in the adverse hosts arrayed 

Will cease to be. Therefore be up, obtain 

Glory, and conquering thy enemies, 





* Pipa seys o'tdbar, Horrife by reason of the ruggedness and 
distortion. 

Compare Ohap XI. 21 (line 1438). 

$ GyW SEF: says Sankar, gferris GYR: anys Sridhar. 
. $ Hyer qRam: sey Sevker and Madhuefden, 9Ye: HET: ways 
Sridhar. 


[1488-1508] OBAPTER XI. be) 


Enjoy a prosperous kingdom: I have myself 
Alveady killed them, Savyasichin [© be 

Merely the instrament. Dron. Bhishma, and Karna, 
Jayadrath, and all other warriors too, 

Heroic, do thou kilt-~all killed by me. 

Be not distressed ; do fight; and in the field 
Thon shalt defeat thy foes. 

Sanjaya. Hearing these words 

Of Kes’av, with joined hands, the crowned one 
Trembling, with aalutations, once more spoke 

To Kyishpa, overwhelmed with fright, his throat choked up, 
Bowing, 

Arjan. Oh Lord of minds, by thy renown 
Attracted and delighted is the world— 

Fitly. In all directions frightened fly 

Tho demons, and the hosts of Siddhes too 

Salute thee all. Why should they not salute 

Thee, Higher than Brahma, First Cause of him too? 
Oh Infinite High-minded one! Ob Lord 

Of gods, who dost pervade the Universe! 

Thou the Indestructible one, that which is, 

That which is not, aud that which is beyond. 
Thou art the primal lord, the ancient Being, 





© Arjun, so called as he could shoot arrows with hie left hand, 
ely TAT RAT GIT TTA ahs Ta—Siridhay, 

+ Sridhar says EENwAETere F Tat CCH, Madhustden aievgay 
waar | settee waar weit Yew ORTETE- 
core aay ae Tat Anat, THT WK TSH eeUT we aatt aR- 
a eile feet areftord: ({ Senker's comments, are not quite clear. 
Comp, Ohnp XII, 12 (line 1195). 


76 BHAGAVADGITA. [1509-1532] 


Thou art the last receptacle of this world,* : 
‘Thou art the aubject, thou the object,t thou 
‘The final goal, Oh polymorphous onet 
'Tis thou pervadest all. Thou art the Wind, 
Thou Yam, Fire, Sea, Moon, and the eire of men, 
And thou the great grandsire. A thousand times 
Obeisance be to thee, and yet again 
Obeisanct to thee! In front, from behind, 
Obeisance be to thee, from every side! 
‘Thou all! Thou art of power infinite, 
Of glory unmeasured! All dost thou pervade, 
‘Therefore art allt Whatever was eaid by me 
Contemptuously, taking thee to be 
My frimd—“ Ok Kyishy,” “Oh Yadav,” or “Ob friend.” 
Not knowing this thy greatness, or from want 
Of caution,} or through friendship; and whatever 
Dishonour I did thee in mirth, what time 
We sported, sat together, ate our food, 
Or took repose, sometimes in oompany§ 
Sometimes alone, Oh Undegraded onet 
For that I do apologize to thee, 
The unbounded one. Of all this universe, 
Moving and fixed, thou art the father, thou 
Ita great and venerable Lord, To thee 
_ © Compare St. 18 (lin 1424). Sankar says Ptaieasuret 
wemsatt, Sridhar has SIT, 
t use enbject and object in something like the philosophical 
‘Honee, as meaning the knower and the known, 
+ Po@ePrara says Biankar, : 
§ Gaukar says CuaW aware: Aeataeery:. Sridhar says (after 
explaining (iby eeierat) aaa ast aieedt awit aawT; 
with this Madhustdan agrees. 





[1598-1557] CHAPTER 21. 7 


No equal is, matchless in power thronglout 

All the three worlds. Whence om there be a greater ? 
Therefore I_bow to thees prostrate myself, 

And would propitiate thee, Praiseworthy one! 
Oh be thou ploased, Oh Lord ! to pardon me, 

Even as a father does his son, a friend 

His friend, or as a husband his beloved. 

Seeing this form, unseen before, I feel 

Delight, but also fear overpowers my heart. 

Be pleased, Oh world-pervaiding Lord of gods! 

Lord ! show me that same form. I wish to seo 

Thee with the mace and diadem, wheel in hand. 
That same fourhanded form, Ob all-formed oue! 

Oh thousand-hended God! once more assume. 
Krishna. Oh Arjan! pleased, I have now shown to thee 
Through my power mystic® this my shape supreme— 
Glorious, aud universal, infinite, 

Primal, and seen before by none but thee. 

Not by the study of the Veds, nor yet 

OF sacrifices,t not by als, not acts, 

Nor yet by rigid penances, can I 

Be seen, Oh bravest of the Kurus! here 

Upon this world of mortals, in thie form, 

By any one but thee. Be not distressed, 

Be not perplexed, seeing this form of mine, 








* day again, Compere Chap. VIL St. 25 (line 980). 

+ Stunkar says Pr (Calo. Ba. wat) wahty aeTET emarTU. 
NTT aap TTUTIA, So too Sridber FenawteWatsy 
TAVTANTETT TEe TART BEY Fast saat 
ma3iead:, A suspicion, however, occurs to one's mind, Ja not 
WATT: meant? Aud see St. 53 (line 1570), 


78 BHAGAVADGITA. [1858-1581] 


Bo dreadful. Free from fear and with pleased heart, 
Bee once more now that same old form of mine. 
Sanjaya. Having said thue to Arjyn, then, the son 
Of Vasudey showed once more his own form. 
And the Great One once more in gentle shape 
Comforted him so frightened. 

Arjun. Besing now 

‘This shapa of thine, Janirdan! boman, mild, 

I have come to my right mind, and have returued 
To my state normal. 

Krishna. Difficult to see® 

Is this form of mine which thou hast now seen, 
Even the gods do constantly desire 

To see it. Not by penance, not by alms, 

Not by the Veds, not by the sacrifice, 

Can I be seen oa shou hast seen me now. 

But ‘tia by worship fixed on me alone, 

Oh Arjun! that I can be traly known, 

Seon and amalgamated with, Ob slayer, 

Of foes! in thie chape. He, Oh Pagu’s son! 
‘Who acts performs for me, to whom I am 

The highest object, who’s my devotee, 

Free from attachments, and from hatred free 
Towards all beings, he to me does come, 





Chapter XIE. 


“Arjun. Of all the worshippers who meditate 
On thee, devoted always thes, and those 

TT. ¢ dificult to geta aghtet 

+ a3g sid arq7_S'ankes, WAY AMIEIT Sridhar. 


[1582-1605} CHAPTER XI, 7” 


~ Who on the Indestructible, Unseen, 
Do meditate, which know devotion best ? 
Krishna. By me are those the most devoted deemed, 
‘Who with the highest faith imbued, their minds 
Steadying on me, worship me, constantly 
Devoted. Those, upon the other hand, 
‘Who bridling all the senses, equable 
Throughout, intent upon the good of all, 
Worship the Indestructible, Unseen, 
Tneffable, which doth all permeate, 
Unthinkable, indifferent,? aud fixed, 
And changeless, come to ma. For-those wliose minds 
Are to the Unseen attached, greater’s the toil, 
* Because the goal unseent is hard to reach 
For the embodied ones. But to those men 
Who worship me, upon me meditating 
With a devotion towarde me alone, 
‘Who offering up to me their every act,{ 
Give themselves up to me, Oh Pyithé’s sou! 
And who still fiz their minds upon me, I 
Without delay stand the deliverer 
Ont of the ocean of the mortul world. 
On me alone place thou thy mind, ou me 
Thy resolution fix, in me alove 
e The original is ey ou which Siridhar says ¥ aa 
wide wtvertdiarfernd, which followa S'auke:’s interpretation. 
The other meaning which is expressed by the word ‘indifferent’ viz, 
frag, or paesively looking on, ia also stated by Si.ukar. 

+ MBTHAG says Gankwr «% ¢, The Indestractible, sTereisqar7-" 
fattest days S'ridhar 4. ¢,-firm adberence to the Unseen. Madhust- 
dan sgrees with S'ankar and renders aa by a7qed WoW AT. 

} Compare Obaptes III. St. 90 (line 461). 


80 BHAGAVADGITA. {1606-1630} 


Wilt thou reside hereafter, there’a no doubt. 
But if thou canst not firmly fix thy mind 
Upon me, then, Ol: Conqueror of wealth ! 
By the devotion of repeated thought,t 
Endeavour to attain to me. ff, too, 
‘Thou art unegnal to repeated thought, 
Then be intent exclusively on acts 
For me» because thou wilt perfection reach 
Evon acts for me performing, If again 
Thou.art unequal to this too, forsake 
All fruit of action, Leing self-restrained, 
Yo me alone devoted.t Kuowledgeis 
Superior to repeated thought; above 
Knowledge is meditation valued; more 
Than meditation is the abandonment 
OF fruit of acts; from that abandoumeut 
Results tranquillity. That devotes 
Of imine ia dear to me, who's friendly, kind, 
Who hates no creature, to whom “ mine” is not, 
‘Who is from egoism free, and eqnable 
Iu pain and pleasure, patient, self-restrained, 
Always devoted, and contented, firm 
Tn his determinations, with bis mind 
And faculty of fixed resolve on me 
Concentrated. He through whom never the world 
* amma aa efetaie Sridher and Medbusd lan, : 
+ Compare Chap, VIII. St. 8 (line 1025), Sankar soya PHU 
aires BE: MPT PT: ATTRAT ALT AT; SANTA, 
S‘ridbar and Madhusfdan concur. 
to minpnfest ah Pranrenhr seit seca ect Far ait. 
WarTT;—Senker. S'ridhar saya GEA ATEUCTT. Madbustdan, 
as usual, combines both explanations. F 





(1633-1653) CHAPTER XH. 81 


Ie agitated, whom the world too never 

Does agitate, who's free from joy wrath fear 
And perturbation, he is dar to me. 

That devotee of mine, who is unconcerned, 
Pure, wise, impartial, free from all distress, 
‘Who doth renounce all acte for frait,® he’s dear 
To me. He who rejoices not nor hates, t 
Grieves not, does not desire, abandoning 
Good and ill,t worships me, is dear to me. 
Alike with respect and with disrespect,§ 
Alike to friend and foe, alike in hoat 

And cold, in pleasure and in pain, quite free 
From all attachments, taking blame and praise 
As equal, talking little, satisfied 

With anything, homolesa, of steady mind, 

The man who worships me is dear to me. 

And those, too, of my worshippers who taste 
This holy nectar as thus shown above, | 

Tmbued with faith, and given up to me 

As the highest abject, they are most dear to me. 





Chapter XIE. 
Krishna. This frame is oatled the Kehetra, Oh Kuntt’s sont 
And learned persons oall him who knows this 
The Kshetrajna, And, offepring of Bharat! know 


* Compare Chay. 1V St 19 (line 638); ‘for fruit’ ie not in the 
original but must be supplied. . 

¢ Compare Chap, I, St. 66 ef #eg. (line $10 ef #9), 

t Comp. Chap. IX. St, 28 (line 1197), 

§ 2, ¢, Unmoved whether he is respected or the reverse. 

Il The, relation of this with what has gone before is thus 
etated by S’ankar. In the seventh Ohapter, two forms ofthe Su. 
preme Being have been stated, by moans of which he acts as the 





8a" BHAGAVADGITA, [1654-1667] 


Lam the Kehetrajna in all Kehetras. .I 

Do think the knowledge of Kehetrajna and Kehetra 
‘To be true knowledge. Hear from me in brief 
What this Kshetra is, what it is like, what change 
Tt undergoes, from what it comes; aud what . 
Is he, what are his powers :—all which is sung 
By sages variously in various hymns, 

With ali distinctions, and in passages, 

Teaching the Brahma, settled, argued out. 

The elements, and egoism, fixed resolve, 

And the unseen, the senses ten, the one, 

The five sense-objects, hatred, and desire, 
Pleasure, pain, body, courage, conscionaness, 
‘Thus is desoribed the Kshetra, accompanied 


creator, preserver, and destroyer of the universe, Now in this 
Chapter, the truth about the Supreme Being ie to be expounded, 
aud asa means to that, the two formsof Kshetra and Kebotrajua 
are explained. Sridhar observes, that Krishna has said already that 
he delivera his worshippers from this mortal world, Now auch 
@ deliverance cannot be effected without real knowledge of the soul. 
Therefore to communicate that knowledge is the object of this 
Chapter, in which matter and spirit are distinguished from each 
other. Madhusidan, as we have already observed on sundry ocoa- 
sions, combines the two explanetions into one, 

© ‘Seges’=Vasishtha and others, says S’ankar. Sridhar and Ma- 
dhustdan add @yQay. ‘Variously’=in various waye—S/ankar, 
Brridhar says, “ag the object of meditation &c,, in the form Vuirlj 
&o,” ‘ Various hymns,’=bymns from the Veds, concerning ordinary 
and extraordinary actions, actions with special desires &0,—-S‘rtdhar. 
* Passages &0.,’—Qw refers to those that indicate generally, and 4 
to those that describe specifically, the Brabma—S‘aukar and S'ri- 
dhar, ‘ Argued out,' applies, i S'ridhar, to passages like 
RIAN: THT or TTA: WAT ke. 








[1668-1682] " _ CHAPTER X10, 83 


With changes, briefly.© Absence of vanity 
Of ostentation and of hurtfulness, 
Patience, straight-forwardness, devoteduesa 
‘To s preceptor, firmness, purity, 

. And eelf-restraint, towards objects of sense 
Indifference, absense of egoisin, 
Perception of the evil of birth and death 
And age and sicknoss and distress,t release 
From all attachments, disregard of son, 
Wife, home,t and constant equability 
Upon the approach of good or evil, of me 
‘Worship exclusive with a firm resolve,§ 
Frequenting lonely places, and distaste 
Of men’s society, and constancy 
About the knowledge of the Adlyatma,|] thought 

* Compare Chapter VII. St. 4 (line 908 of og.) aud the Siukbys 
Sitras Ohap. I. Sittra 61. Sinkhya Sétra I]. 13, shows the mean- 
ing which the word y& has in the Sinkhya system. ‘The one’ is the 
mind, Siridhar says @F Feed seems ety | AAA wA:- 
reahs GF | crew WaaerwTAT; with this Madhostdan, and 
wo may edd, S'ankar agree, 

+ This is the first step towards Yq or indifference to worldly 
enjoyments. S/ankar suggests another interpretation in which 
FA end ty (ovil and distress) would be in apposition—quqieAy 
Wiet:—which is probably better than the one adopted in the text. 
Sridhar also proposes aanty qaatieaegeday, 

} Compare Obap. XII St. 19 (line 1643), 

§ Comp. Chap, XIV. St, 26(line 1845) also XII. 6 (line 1626), 
waraiita Senkarrenders by sryawemiN7, Madhustian says 
ara wR ate: & Ee Tt ata Pratt, 

iE. ¢, knowledge about thewoul and 20 forth—S‘ankar, Oompare 
Chap. KY. 6 (line 1870). 





84 BHAGAVADGiri, [1683-1699 


About the benefits of knowledge true®— 

This is called knowledge, what conflicts with this 
Is ignorance, What's to be known F will say, 
Which known one reaches immortality. 

The Highest Brahma, which hag no beginning, 
Which can’t be said to be or not to bet 

On all sides it has Lands and feet, on all 

Eyes, heads, and faces, and on all sides ears 

Tt stands pervading all. Possessed of all 

The qualities of all the senses, still 

Devoid of all the senses; unattached; 

Supporting all; devoid of qualities 

Yet their supporter ; "tis without, within 

All creatures; moving and immoveable; 

Through subtlety unknowable; it stands 

Afar and near; not different, in things, 

It still standa as though different. And this thing, 

* By this thought, says Sauker, there results the eto to tor 
quire the knowledge. 

+ S’ankar says that words express meanings by indicating 
class, a quality, an action, ora relation, bat none of these is possibl 
in the case of the Brabma.; and therefore neither the word Oi 
nor the word ae can be applied td. it, Siridbar says Prfty- 
aT VY fers: eae PtrreBetrert Cy Apa 
SwrntaRMsend:; with this Madhustdan agrees, Seo Obapter IX. St 
19 (line 1164) and XI, 87 (line 1507). The difference between thom 
passages and this is, that in this the application of the term 
Sq and we fo the Brabms is denied, while in those th 
Brahma is identified with both qq and seq. Mr. Thomsoi re 
conciles the two by saying that the Brabma cannot be calle 
either, because it is both, The expression SST TTT 
which in effect means the same thing as the expreaion unde 
discussion, is frequently used to Cosignate the’ Mays,’ See or 
the whole vasssge Notes and Iustrations.. ’ 





[1700-1717} + CHAPTER XIT, 85 


It should be known, supports ali things that are, 
Devoure, and does create them. It'a the light 
Ziven ofthe brilliant bodies, and is said 

To be beyond all darkness. Knowledge ’tis, 

‘The object too of knowledge, and the goal 

To be attained by knowledge, placed in the heart 
Of every one. Thus have I spoken in brief 

Of Kahotga, of knowledge, and of object too. 

My devotee discerning this beoomes 

Fit to be one with me.® Nature and spirit, 

Kaow both to be without beginning, know 

Also that Nature doth produce as well 

The emanations as the qualities.t 

Nature is said to be the power that makes 

Thé body and the senses work, and spirit 

Ta said to be the power through which are felt 
Pleasure and pain-{ For spirit with Nature joined 
Enjoys the pffecta that from the qualities 





+ 7. @ to attain * Moksha? or Sal emancipation, 

+ The emanations (frHt:), according to Sankar, are quite. 
Arava, and the qualities ( yer: ) GUq:aterawercrat;. In 
this Sridhar conours, The two inclade, therefore, the body, as well 
subtle as gross, and the various feelings and so forth. 

*¢-the body and tho senses.'=I thus render s1arem, following the 
commentators. The ordinary sense of that expression will not do, for 
what can be the fa (working or sotivity) of a ard (effect)? ‘Is - 
paid to-be,? cil. by Kapil and others; says S'ridbar, The notion 
that ectivity is all due to ‘Nature’ and not to the ecu! haw occurred 
_Defore in the Gtth. Boe inter ali@Obap. IIL. Bt, 27 (line 483). Bnjoy- 
mont haw jenntsh fonatian of deed matter hngof tha gard 


86 BHAGAVADGITA. [1718-1738} 


Of Nature¥ flow. And the connection ’tis 
With qualities, that brings about. its births 

In good or evil wombs. The Being Supreme 
Within this frame is called the supervisor, 
The mentor, the supporter, the great lord, 
The enjoyer, and the soul supreme. * Whoever 
Thus knows spirit, Nature, and the qualities, 
Is never again born, in whatever way 

He may have lived.t By meditation some 
Behold the soul in themselves by themselves ; 
Others see by the SSnkbya-yog; and some 
See by the Karmayog ;t and others yot 

Who learn not in this way, from others hearing, 
Worship perform, aud hearing asteadily,§ : 
They also cross beyoud the reach of death, 
Prince of the Bhirats! And whatevar thing 
Lnmoveable or moveable is produced, 

Know thou, ’tis from the union of Kehetra 
And Kshetrajnus. He sees who sees the Lord 
Supreme, slike in all existences, 

And undestroyed himself though they be all 


* By the qualities (q%) are meant here their manifestations as 
aT: &c, as in line 1708. Hence we have rendered the simple word 
JT in the original by ‘ effects of qualities.’ In the next line qualities 
is interpreted by Sridhar to mean ‘senses.’ This seems, however, 
unnecessary, though it is the result involved in the proposition: 
The qualities lead to action good aud bad, and that leada to birth 
in good and bad wombs, 

+ Oomp. Obap. VI. St. 31 {line 844). In whatever way"-=though he 
may have transgressed rules, says S’ridhar. 

tT See Notes end Illustrations. 

§ With faith, from preceptors, says S’ankar. 


[1789-1759] CHAPTER XIit, 37 


Destroyed ; because seeing the Lord alike 
Present in ali things, one does not oneself 
Destroy one’s soul,® then ‘to the seat supreme 
Proceeds. He sees who sees all acta performed 
By Noture, and his soul not working. When 
One looks upon all separate entities 

As in one thing existing,t and on all 

As emanating from that one alone, 

Then one the Brahma atteine.{ This aoul Supreme 
Oh Knatt’s sont being inexhaustible, 
Wifhqut beginning, void of qualities, 

Even iu the body works not, is not stained. 

Ae thxough its aubtlety space is not stained, 
Though all-pervading, even so the soul, 

Though present in all bodies, ie not stained. 

As lights np all this world the sun alone, 

Bo does the Kehetrajna light up this Ksbetra, 
Offepring of Bharat! Those who, by the eye 
Of knowledge, see this difference between 
Kaletra and Kahetrajna, and the release of beings 
From Nature,§ they attain to the Supreme. 

* Not to have true self-knowledge is here regarded asa sort of 
self-destruction, and he who sees the Supreme Being in everything 
escapes this self-destraction, because he has true knowledge of 
the soul,. Comp, S‘ankar on feAvisyopanishad Bt. 2. 

} Biidhar says:—“existing in one thing” =at the time of the deluge, 
existing absorbed in Nature which is one of the powers of God. 
««Emanating” at the time of creation. 

t As S’ankar remarks, this is again a restatement of the same 
dootrine aa that laid down in the preceding linea, When one eces that 
all ie Brahma, and that every individual thing we see is but an 
emanation of that Brahma and nothing else, then, one attains Brahms. 

§ S‘ankar and the other commentators say on thier Wyre. 
erssmmed Feu wpe, Comp, Chap, VII. 
Bt, 14 (ine 940). = . 








88 euacavapoita, _——-—=—(1 760-1778} 


Chapter XIV. 


‘Krishna, Further I will deolare to thee the best— 
The highest—sort of knowledge, which obtained, 

All gages reach perfection, being freed 

From this life.° They being by this knowledge helped, 
Assume my qualities; they are not born 

At the creation, do not suffer paint 

At the destruction. The great Brahmag is 

A womb for me, in which I cast the seed. 

From that, offspring of Bharat! are then bora 

All things that are. The bodies which, Oh son 

Of Kuntt! are produced from all the wombs, 

Have for their womb this great Brahma, and I am 
Thoir father—givor of the seed. Produced 

From Nature, large-armed one t the qualities— 
Goodness, Indifference, and Badness too— 

Within the body do bind down the soul,§ 

Embodied, inexhaustible. Of thege, 

Goodness being pure, enlightening, free from pain, 
The soul, Oh sinless one! with knowledge binds 





° For ‘being freed from this life’ the original has ‘hence’ which 
‘Banker explains by ‘after the [end of the] confiuement to this 
body.’ 

+ The pain, namely, of repetition of births. 

t Brabma bere means the WH ‘Nature,’ which has been spoken 
of before. 

§ Fe, according to Sridhar “brings the soul into contact with 
Pleasure and pain and illusion and wo forth, which are the effects of 
the qualities.” ‘ 


[1779-1798] CHAPTER itv. at 


Aud happiness,* Indifference, know thou, 
Consists in being charmed, and that—the cause 
Of craving and attachment—Kuntt’s son! 
With action the embodied soul binds down.t 
Brdness, know thou, is born of ignorance, 
And the deluder of all creatures; that 
Oh Bharat’s child! binds down with laziness, ‘s 
And heedlessness, and sleep.§ Goodness unites 
With happinoss; with action, Bharat’s obild ! 
Tadifference ; while Badness doth unite 
With heedlessness, all knowledge wrapping np. 
Indifference and Badness lying low, 
Offspring of Bharat! Goodness then doth stand; 
Indifference and Goodness being thus, 
Badness; and when Goodness and Badness are + 
Such, then Indifferencé. When in this frame 
At all its portals, ia the light produced 
Of knowledge, then should one know Goodness there 
Prevailing. When Indifference prevails, 
Prince of the Bhérats! then are avarice 
* ‘Phat is to uy, a person in whom thie first quality predominates 
acquires knowledge, and gets all worldy happiness, and calmness,—for 
that ia the meaning of “MATAT ‘free from pain,’ according to 
S‘ridhar, 
+ Hore I follow Sridhar and Madhustdan, Sankar says Sitantasi- 
ayeaxH—the appropriateness of which I cannot cleatly perosive, 
{A man in whom this quality predominates is full of desires 
for all sorts of things which he has not, and in strongly attached 
to those which ho haa And thus he is ever given up to exertions 
for acquiring new things, or preserving those which he has soquired. 
§ Hare (heedlossness) says S’ridhar means Y4TwTq ‘inattention ;» 
WTB Caxiness) means WAH (absence of work and activity) ; and 
Prat (sleep) frTeavars Ba:* (drooping or cessation of iutellect), 





0. - BHAGAVADGITA. [1799-1821 


Activity, performance of acts too, 
Attachment, and want of tranquillity,® - 
Produced. Whereas when Badness Goes prevail, 
Oh Kuntt’s son! absence of light aud work,} 
Delugion, and heedlessness, are produced. 
T£ Goodness being prevalent, one dies, 
One then attains tho stainless worlds of those 
‘Who know the Highest. If Indifference, 
One is then born ’mongst those who are attached 
To acta. And one that under Baduess dies, 
Is born within the wombs of the ignorant. 
They say the fruit of actions good is pure, 
And of the quality of Goodness ; pain 
is of Indifference; the fruit 
ignorance. From Goodness flows 
Knowledge; as also from Indifference 
Flows avarice ; from Badness, ignorance, 
Heodleseness, and delusion. Up those go 7 
‘Who stick to Goodness; in the middle stop - 
Those of the quality of Indifference ; 
And those go downwards whose behaviour 
Is of the lowest quality. What time 
‘The seer sees no one but the qualities 
* ‘Activity’ ( 1g ) Siridhar explains by Prat Et gy “always do- 
ing something or another,” ‘performance of acts’ (&doratcny: ) 
he exemplifies by ‘rearing up large mansions &c;’ ‘attachment? 
(2iet) ia desire to get everything that is seen; want of tranquillity 
("97) he renders by perpetual agitation of mind—‘this I will 
do now, and then that, and then the other.” 
+ Absence of work (s1ngfa) doing nothing at oll. sparqaayhy:— 


S'ridher. 
¢ Z © Birenyagarbha andso forth, sys Siidhar, The elements 


such as A¢7_ &o.—Sankar. Mudhuefidan agrees with S’ridbar. 








1822-1887} CHAPTER XIV. 91 


As agents,® and knows that which is above 

‘The qualities, into my essence then 

He comes. And when thé embodied soul trauscends 
All these three qualities from which are born 

‘All bodies, then is it from birth and death 

Aud age and pain relieved, and then attains 

To immortality. 7 
Arjun. ‘What are the marks, 

Oh Lord! of one who these three qualities 
Transcende, what is his conduct, low does he 
Nvanacend all these three qualities.t 

Krishna. He's suid 

To have transcended the three qualities, 

Oh Pfindu’s sont who hates not when they come 
Light, and delusion, and activity ;§ 

And does uot wish for them when they are not; 
Who standing like one unconcerned is never 
Shaken by the qualities,|| who never moves] 











+ Asto ‘transoonding the quilities’ compare inter afta line 271, 
Feangary is by the commentators interpreted as equivalent to T¢h 
aarsdingay-Siidbar says that Ze is the WEN (levelopmont) of 


the qualiti 
{ Sitdhar says thut this question and ite answer ace a repetition 


in another form of what has been said abouta feqa7q in Chaptor II. 
§ These are respectively the effects of the three qualities. They 
are according fo S‘fdhar only indications, and all the reapective uffects 
‘are tobe undérstood here, Mr. Thomson erroneously takes thei 
to stand for the qualities themselves. 
ft Z. e, 00.08 to loge all discrimination—3‘aukar. ‘ Qualities’ stands for 
the effects of the qualities, pleasure, pain &c. says S’ridhar here as before, 
| wreenter Gr UTA says Sankar, 7 ART? says Madbuebdan, 
4 Walt says Sridhar, It seems to mean “never deviates from the 





92 BHAGAVADGITA. [1838-1856] 


But ever is steady, thinking the qualities 

Exist ;© who is calm; to whom plgasuré sud pain 
And gold, stone, sod are all alike ; te whom 
Equal are things as well disliked as liked ; 
To whom both praise and censure of himself 
Ave equal; who towards the aide of friends 
Or foes, in honour or dishouour too, 

Ts alill alike; and who all acta forsakes ; 

And he who with devotion worships me~ 
Devotion all-exclasivef —he transcends 

These qualities, aud fits himself to be 

One with the Braluna. I the image amt 

Of the Bralina, and of immortality 

All inexhaustible, of piety 

Kterne, and of unbroken happiness 





Chapter XV. 


Krishna. They say the As’vattha inexhaustible§ 
Grows with its roots above, its boughs below; 

The Ohhandas are its leaves ; whoever it kuows 

Doth know the Veds. Upwarda and downwards too, 

* Oomp. IL1. 28, (line 456) with which S’ankar likens this oompletely 
by supplying sedieaitwq. Mr. Thomson thinks the two differ, bnt J 
do ant see the distinction he draws. 

+ Most of the elements making up this passage are noted else- 
whore, Compare Chap. Il. St. 56 ef sg. Chap. V. St. 20, VI. 
5,8, 9 VEL 14, XIT, 18 ef 06g, 

t AGM (image) is thos explained by Sridhar: yfter aiaart wir. 
aa aire wa wher CF Pines eazeTa:, Madhustdon soye 
astreerorrmaord Ey; and afterwards afrer THM:, 

§ Compare fur this and fullowing verses Kathopanishad V, 15. 





_{1857-1886] . CHAPTER Xv. 93 


Extend its branches, by the qualities 

Enlarged, their sprouts being objects of sense. 
Downwards extend the roots that in this world 
OF mortals lead to antion. Here not thus, 

Ts its form known; nor is its end, its source, 
Nor its supports, But with the weapon strong 
Of unconcern, hewing the As’vattha down, - 
With its roota firmly fixed, then ahould that seat 
Be sought for; from which those who do repair 
To it return not—thinking that one rests 

On that same Primal Being from whom the course 
Eternal emanates. Those who are free 

From pride, delusion, who have overcome 
“The evils of attachment, and dispelled 

Desires, who to the Adhy&tma are gvien up, 
Who are free from the pairs of opposites, 

Called pain and plensure—undeluded these 

Go to that seat Imperishable. That seat 

The Snn lights not, nor Fire, nor yet the Moon.} 
That is my seat Supreme, going to which 

One comes not back. A part eterne of me 

It, is, that in this mortal world becomes 

An individual soul, and to itaclf 


Draws ont the senses with the mind as sixth 





"The construction in the original here is nut quite clear, but £ 
follow the commentators, according to whom, the clause beginning 
with the words ‘ thinking that’ explains the manuer of the ‘search’ 
etcngare, ae Sridhar pats it. Mr, Thomson's rendering involves, 
I think, a rather nonanal meaning for 97:7, and is after all not per- 
foctly clear or unexceptionnble. ‘The oouree’ (wy?) is the course of 
thie worldly life—w 
+ Compare Kathopanishad YL. 


94 BHAGAVADGITA. [1881-1893" 


Vrom Nature.? Whénsoever the Soul Divine 
Obtains or qnits a body, these he takes 
Always with him, as from their seats the wind 
Tukes off perfumes. And then presiding over 
The ear, the eye, the sense of touch and taste 
Aud smell, and slao over the mind, the Soul 
Objects of sense enjoys.t The ignorant 

See not the soul quitting this frame or stayi ing, 
Enjoying, ov joined with the qualities. 

‘They see who have eyes of knowledge.t Devotees 
With efforts see it placed within themselves.§ 
But those who have uot purity attained 

Aud who have no discernment gee it not 








© *Sontos with the mind as sixth'—ineaua the five 
mind. ‘from Nature’—S'ridhar snys that the sonses are absorbed iu 
the Prakriti or Nuture during sound sloep, as also at the time of the 
disgolation of the world ; aud from Naturo the unemancipated sout 
has to resume them, 

+ The perception and enjoyment of worldly objects by the soul ia of 
coura indirect only—through the intervention of the senses and the 


es and the 





vind. 

1 ‘Staying’ meana staying in the body ; 
S‘unkar, means perceiving sound &6, while ‘joined with the qualities’ 
meane brought into coutact with pleasure, pain, delusion &, Sr‘idher 
renders ‘enjoying’ by enjoying worldly objects, and the last phrase 
he explains by joined with the sonees thay, Mudbuatdan 
egross with Suuker, S'uuker observes Chpaciamaed Tebrirec 
mi Byer recetenibparsetrerries get ATTEN, 

$ ‘Within themecives’ means within their bodies (S'ridbar) in 
their intellects (Sunker). MadhusGden egress with Stankar, aud 
explains ‘placed’ by reflected, 





joying’, according to 


[1804-1918] CHAPTER Xv, 95 


Even after efforts. Know® that glory mine, 
Which in the Sun lights up the Universe, 
Anil in the Moon and Fire.” Toto the earth 
Entering, I by my power support all things. 
Knd I become the watery Moon, and give 
Their natriment to all herbs, I become 

Fire, and entering into all oreatnres’ frames, 
Juined with the upward and the downward wiids, 
T onuse digestion of the four-fold food.+ 
Within the heartf of every one I am placed, 
From me all reasoning, knowledge, memory. 
In all the Veds Iam only to be known. 

Tam the author of the Vedanta. I 

Am also he who knows the Veds. There sre 
Ju this world these two Beinge—that which is 
Destructible, and the Indestructible. 

Of all things the Destructible consists ; 

‘The Unconcerned one is that which is called 
‘The Indestructible. The Being Supreme 

Is yet another called the Highest Sou), 

Who, as the Great Lord inexhaustible, 
Pervading the three worlds, supports them. J 
Transcending the Destructible, and being 
Even higher than the Indestructible, 

Am in the Veda and in the - Universe 


* Comp, Kathopeniahed V. 15. He here returns to’ what he bad lett 
off at line 1877, The intervening portion shows, according to S'ridhar, 
how itoomes that some souls do ‘oome back,’ after haviug gone to 
the ‘supreme seat’ in deep sleop—as taught by a Vedic text, - 

t See Notes and Mlustrations. 

4 Compate Chap, XVIII. bt. 61. (line 2822). 





96 + BHAGAVADGITA. [1919-19867 


Known as the Best of Beings.° He who knows 
Me, undeluded, thua, the Best of Beings, 
Offepring of Bharat! he does, knowing all, 
Worsbip me every way.t Thas, sinless one? 
Have I thia most mysterious science declared. 
One knowing this becomes, Oh Bharat’s child t 
Possesegd of knowledge, and to his duty trae. 


Chapter XVI, 


Krishna. Freedom from fear, and purity of heart, 
Persistence in pursuit of knowledge too, a 
Almagiving, self-restraint, and sacrifice, 
Study, and penance, and straightforwardness, 
Hoxmleseness, and renunciation, tratb, 
Freedom from anger, and tranquillity, 

Not playing the informer, to all beings 
Compassion, freédom too from avarice,t 
Mildness, absence of vain activity, 

And patience, modesty, highmindedness,§ 
Courage, cleanness, absence of vanity 





Seo Notes and Illustrations, 

+ The original is ethty which is rendered by S'ridhar as in the 
text—-BiTeIty, Sridharthon adds aaa ate aft, J. ¢. ‘Then he be. 
comes all-knowiug.’ S‘ankor does not construe the word ‘all-knowing’ 
in this way, but as it ie taken in our tranelation, On etatta heesys 
anfafaram ‘thinking me to be the sonl of all.’ But-eve Chap. 


XVIII. Bt. 62. (tine 2324). 
~ 4 So Sitdbar. Sankar renders it by ‘the senses not being affected 


even after contact with their objects.’ 
§ The original is Gq: ‘glory.’ S’ankar renders it by M34, €0 does 
Sridhar, Sankar says axprewly &#; may 7 AeA AT;—not the 
1 bodily glory, 


(3987-1955) CHAPTER XVL. 97 


And of malignancy,® all these bélong 
Offspring of Bharat! to him who is born 

To heavenly endowments. « Pride, conceit, 
And ostentation, anger, harahnesst too, 

And ignorance are his, Oh Prithé’s son! 
‘Who is to demoniac endowments born. 
Endowments heavenly are. thought to be 
Means for salvation ; for captivity,$ 
Demoniac. Grieve not, Oh Pandu’s son ! 

To heavenly endowments art thon born. 

Two sorta of creatures have been in thie world 
Created, heavenly and demoniac. 

The heavenly have been spoken of at length, 
Hear the demoniac from me, Pyithd’s son ! 
Creatures demoniao action know not 

Nor yet inaction;§ and veracity, 

Behavionr as ordained, and purity, 

Are not inthem. “The universe”, say they, 
“ Contains no truth ; it is without a Lord, 





* ‘Absence of malignancy’ (sa) means according to the 
commentators TCfamteiee7 or 3/t87, freedom from a desire to 
injure others, 

+ Pride (e4,) s¢ of woalth and learning; and conoeit (sR) 
in the same thing as vanity, belioving onceclf to deserve great re- 
spect and so forth—sccording to the commentators. Ostentation (771) 
wduferra, say Sankar and S‘ridhar. Madhustdan adde ntiaraat: 
wavya_ (making © show of picty); harshoese=[igcr saya Sridhar, 
FATTTT says Sankar, . 

TT. 6, freedom from this world —da<—and being tied down to it, 
respectively, 

§ £4 That which should de done, for the attainment of real good, 
and that which should not be done, as productive of real mischief, 


98 BHAGAVADGITA. [1936-1976] 


And is of all fixed principle devoid, 
‘Without conneotions mutual, and indeed 
Desigued for pleasure.” Holding to this view, 
These meu of little knowledge, ruined souls, 
Of cruel actions, the world’s enemies, 
Are born for its destruction. Harbouring 
Insntiuble desires, aud full of pride, «+ 
Folly, and ostentation, they adopt 
Palse notions through delusion, and bebave 
In modes impure. Indulging boundless thoughts} 
Ending with doath ; to enjoyments of this world 
Given up, resolved that thatt is all; bound down 
With nets of hopes in hundreds ; given up 
To anger and desire; they wish for heaps 
OF wealth, the pleasures of this world to enjoy, 
Unjustly, “This have I received to-day ; 
This wish I shall obtain. This wealth ie mine; 
This shall be mine. Ihave destroyed this foe; 
And others too I will destroy. I am God, 
T am enjoyer, I am perfect,§ strong, 
Happy, aud wealthy. I am of high birth 
“© Seo Notes and Ilustrations, - 
t 1.4, Always during life thiuking of preserving or acquiring some- 
thing Pararmemdngatraateareaay says Auandagiri, 
$ Le enjoyment of worldly good, referring to the expression in 
the liue preceding, which literally means ‘enjoyment of things which 
are the objects of wish, #1eavd UF RT: WHIT: says Sankar; and 
seo Lnandagiri's gloss Uchrs J Amer gee Praqaeed CTE CATT, 
§ Sankar eoye atreity fase avw: GR: GPAgH:—that is to 
say, blessed with children, grand children, aud greet grand children, 
MadhusGdan says similarly, possessed of companions such a2 sons, 
servants &c. Siridhar’s view seenis to me to be better. He rendersit by 
‘747: literally ‘Oue who bse done all be need do.’ ~ 


[1977-1991]: OBAPTER XVI. 99 


Who else is like me? I will sacrifice? 

I will make gifts, rejoice.” By ignorance 
Deluded thue, tossed roun® by numerous thoughts, 
Surrounded by delusion’s net, attached 

To the enjoyments of thie world, they full 

Down into Hell impnre. Full of the pride 

And madness caused HY wealth, highly esteemed 
But by themselves, void of bumility,t 

They saorifices but in name perform, 

Merely for show, against the rules prescribed. 
These enemies,$ cruel, meanest of men, ; 
Indulging vanity, censoriousness, 

Desire, pride, wrath, brute force,§ and hating me 
In their own bodies and of others too,{] 

Unholy, to this world I do hurl down 


“ Sinker and Madhusfidan take this tomean GAR eaahriesaiT, 
Sridhar renders it by Teargow aameaeél weet mei. 

+ Fw: is rendered by sae; by Sankar, wepeq: by Sridhar 
and Madbnsdien. 

1 Le. of God, say the commentators. 

§ 4@ is said by Giankar to be Tafinrsiiay and by Madbuetien 
ecifcrntataaat iceman, 

Il This and the two preceding lines explain, according to S'ridbar, 
how the sacrifices are “against prescribed rulee,” He says.... WTHER 
aetey orcas fort at mtv ae caaky ere cueTTat 
te daar na untae Mert Qaeadie gave UF 
aired Keg | sHageer: emateidat gry Rearctat:, Hesioe it ap- 
pears thet the words, ‘hating me in their own bodies and of others 
too" refer to the trouble to oneself involved in performing sactificds 
without faith, and to the auimals that are killed for those’ useless 

€ The original Gerty, Sankar and Madhustdan explain by "CG. 


Garoraitiy apd Sridhar by weugeyaitry, 





100 BHAGAVADGITA. [1992-2010] 


Perpetually into demonias wombs. 

Coming into demoniao wombs, eath birth 

Deluded still, never coming to me? 

Oh Kantt’s son! they go down into Hell. 

‘Three are the ways to Hell, which to the soul s 
Are ruinous—desire, wrath, avarice. 

Therefore should one this triad still senounce, 
Released from these three ways to darkness, man, 
Oh Kuntt’s son! behaves so as to achieve 

‘His own good, then reaches the highest goal. 

He® who abandoning the ordinances 

Of scripture, acta as he himself desires, 

Toes not attain perfection,t happiness, 

Nor yet the seat supreme. Therefore for thee, 
Between what should be done and what @iould not 
To make distinctions, the authority 

Ie scripture. Hence, knowing what is laid down 
In scripture ordinance, all acts here perform. 


Chapter XVII. 
Arjun. What is the statet of those who, full of faith, 

* S‘ridhar observes that this is said with the view of showing that 
release from the ‘triad’ is not to be accomplished except by the 
performance of prescribed duties, 

+ (Gtk, the original, has ocourred before also several times, S‘an- 
kar hore explains it to mean ‘fitness for the attainment of the aum- 
tum bonum Gemianuat, Sridhar renders it by Terara ‘right 
knowledge’ * a 

1 The original isfgt which also ocours at Chap..IIZ. St. 3 {line $76), 
where we have ryadered it by ‘path’. Here Sisidhar renders it by 
Fealt or werd, S'ankar by wtart. It is not diffiouls to see, . however 
that the apparent difference is only owiug to the context, and that 
in substance the different renderings express the.same idea, 








{9011-20257 CHAPTER XVII, ; oi 


Worship perform, Oh Krishna! _abandohing 
All’ scripture rules—Goodness, Indifference, 
Or Bedness? . 

Krishna. Faith is of three kinds in men, 
“Tis the result of dispositions.® Hear 
About it; ’tis Good, Bad, Indifferent. 

‘The faith of all, offepring of Bharat! is 
Conformable to their hearts. Mortals here 
Arg full of faith, and whatsoever one’s faith 
Is, that is one oneself.f The Good the gods 
Worship. The Indifferent the Rakshases, 
And Yakshas, And the Bad worship the hosts 
Of demons and the manes. Know that those 
Who practise dreadful penance, unordained. 
By Holy Writ, wift ostentatiousness, 

And pride, full of attachment, and desire, 





"ani is explained weneatyh waltdeent aOrKaseIT: 
STMT TET—~S/aukar ; #0 too the other commentators, And compare 
the note at Ohap, VII. 20 (line 967) supra. and at line 469. 

+ “According to their hearts,” Sankar's gloss on the original is 
this MRedeerttaraacngen, Sridhar qeracreaentt, Ma- 
dhustdan agrees with 8/ankar, forhesays MAUiMed: SCM TTTTS T= 
Cterecatest sateen aparrerciaecrteay 
aBirecare,—He then gocs on at WaTEMTSRTRSR TUT YM (cic. 
eg) Talrprngaenparcerars. ec —" Full of faith.” s'sidbar 
mayo Patrarar spare fete certs, Sankerssys s7eTHTa: and Ma- 
Ahantdan nigieterener wegM-. oT ME TT, Tt seems to 
mean, that the * faith'' of each person is the dominant principle ta 
dim, und according as that is Good, Bad, or Itidifferent, the man him- 
self is Good, Bad, or Indifarent, This last in the meaning of the 
words immedistely following, 


102 BHAGAVADGITA, [2036-2047 


And stabbornness, and folly, torturing 

‘The various portions of their framea, and me 
Within those frames,* are men whose conduct ia 
Demoniac. The food that is liked by them 

Ts alao three-fold. So the escrifice, 

The alms-giving, and the penance. Listen, now, 
To thetr distinctions, thus:—Those kinds of food 
‘Which de increase life, energy, and strength, 
Health, happiness, and relish,t—savoury, 

And oleaginous, of substance full,¢ 

And pleasant, are by Good men liked. Those kinds 
Which are too hot, aud bitter, acid, salt, 

Sharp, rough, and burning, which occasion pain, 
Grief, and disease, are by the Indifferent 
Desired. The food cold, tasteless,§ stinking, stale, 
Tupure, and eveu the leavings, by the Bad 

Are liked, Good is the sacrifice performed 
According to the ordinances, by those 

Who wish not for the fruit, but have resolved 
Within their minds that it must be performed. * 
But know that sacrifice Indifferent, 

Prince of the Bharata t which is all performed 





* Compare Ohep, XVI, St. 18 (line 1989). 

+ INA, the original, is rendered by wiizat'y by S'ridhar and Me~ 
dbostdan, Anandagiri says UAT Sreat waaay a: 

4 ANE:, the orginal, Sitdhar renders by BY alCt®TT Prcarenteat. 
a:, In this Sankar and Medhusfdan concur. 

§ Sionker cays eraqnt aera Pitides aaCeATATT Madhusidan 
quotes this, andadde Mcant my song, Siidbar says errata 
Shaved outed: macs Preiferana, alta, which we 
ave rendered by stale, wil the commentators explain to mean, cooker. 
nnd allowed to remain in that state for one night, 


{2048-2066] CHAPTER xvi. - 103 


For show, or with an eye towards the fruit. 
That sacrifice do they call Bad, in which 

There are no Mantras, and wo food, nor wealth 
Dealt ont, devoid of faith, not in aocord 

‘With the ordinances. The paying reverence 

To Gods, and Brihmays, teachers, and the wise,t 
And purity, straightforwardness,t and life 

As celibates, and Larmlessness—all this 

Ie called the penance bodily. That speech 
Which sorrow causes not, and which is true, 
Ploasant, and beneficial, and likewise 

The study of the Vede§—all thie is called 

The penance wordly, Next, calmness of mind, 
Mildness, and silence,|| and restraint of self, 
And purity of heart all this is ‘called 

The penance mental. Practiged with full faith 
By men, devoted, not desiring fruit, 

This penance three-fold is called dood. And that 
Which is for honour, reverence, and respect, 





* That ia to say, a sacrifice ia which no food or Dakshind is given 
to ByBhinans, 

'y 1. ¢. Others than “teachers” who have right knowledge IRsarifCwt 
wah avifte:-S'ridhor- 

1 Le doing what is prescribed, not doing what is prohibited, 

'§ This includes the recitation of them, and therefore forme part of 
the ‘ panance wordly.? 

4 This is included in the ‘penance mental,’ as silence or the ‘go- 
verpment of the tongue’ is a consequence of mental restraint, and here 
according to S‘ankar, the effect is put for the cause, 

"| ‘Honour,’ people ssying “ this is avery holy person” and v0 on ; 
‘severence’ people washing hie feet.and so forth; ‘respect,’ people 
riving to receive him aad so on—S‘aukar. 


104 BHAGAVADGITA. [2067-2092] 


And with much show performed, that is here called 
Indifferent—'tis uncertain, transient too. 
‘Bat that’s described as Bad, whichés performed 
Under a foolish view,® with self-distress, 
Or for another's ruin, The gift of alms, . 
That's made because it ought to be, to one 
‘Who can’t repay,t and at a proper place, 
And préper time, and to a proper man, 
Is called Good. That, however, which is made 
For a return, or with.an eye to fruit,t 
And with reluctance, that is said to be 
Indifferent, And ‘it ie described as Bad, 
‘Wheu given at an improper place or time, 
To an improper man, without respect 
Or with disdain. Om, ta, and sut are called§ 
The three-fold designation of the Brahma. 
By that the Brihmans, as well as the Veds, 
And sacrifices, were crented.|| Hence 
All acts of penance, gift, and sncrifice, 
That are ordained, with those who know the Brahma, 
Always after repeating Om commence. 
The various acts of penance, sacrifice, 
And gift are done by those who do desire 
Salvation, saying tat, without an eye 
To fruit, Existence, goodness, to express 
Sat is employed. Likewise, Oh Prithi’s son! 
© Under s determination arrived at without proper discrimination. 
+ So the commentators interpret syTaHT?, 
t Heaven &o, aa reward for the act of liberality. 
§ try, ‘In the Vedautes or Upanithads’ ares fat" by 
the learned'—S'ridbar. 
It As to the whole of this passage see Notes and Illustrations, 





[2093-2110] CHAPTER XVIII. 105 


About auspicious® actions the term sat 

Is used. Perseverance in givieg alws, 
Penance, and sacrifice, are “also called 

Sat, and 60 too are called all acts for this. ¢ 
‘Whatever penance is performed, whatever 
Ts offered up or given, whatever is done,t 
Without faith, that is asat, * Prithd’s sont 
And is nought either here or after death. 


Chapter XVII. 


Arjun. Killer of Kes‘it large-armed one! Ob Lord 
Of mindst I do desire to know the truth 

About Renunciation, and about 

Rejection also, as distinct from that. 

Krishna. The sages by Renunoistion mean 

The casting off of acta done with desires ; 

And it is called Rejection by the wise 

To disregard the fruit of every act.§ 

“© Action should be rejected ag an evil,” 

Say some wise men ;|| and others say, that acta 

* yey Frame Sevker argiad Aaeitedr srighar, i.e. 
marriage do. 

t Sankar sys agrrathiicnen aeMnaad wET aTtiatere- 
imeday, Siridbar saya wer At amTT BUT CEMA HY: FS TT 
word wd. aPan’ area Meat. cart ardieg, 

$ Penne, salutation &o, says Sankar, 

§ In the first cage, the act itself is notdone, Ia the other it ts 
done, bat without an eye to the fruit. S’ridhar refers back to Obap. V. 
St, 19 (line 676 ef seg.) and ZV. 20 (line 559 ot eeg.) for G>7A_ and FUT, 

N Rearithereta sare says Sridhar. Sry7a_ may also mean ‘like 
on evil.’ 





196 BHAGAVADGITA, [2111-2137 


Of sacrifice; of penance, or of gift, 

Ought not to be rejected. Listen now 

Prince of the Bharate! to my jadgfhent firm’ 
Concerning this Rejection. OF three kinds, 
Oh valiaut one! Rejection is described 

To be. Now® acts of sacrifice, and gift, 

And penance too, rejected should not be, 
Should be performed of course. Gift, saorifice, 
And penance—all do purify the wise. 

But even these acts should be, Oh Prithd's out 
(It is my excellent and settled view) 
Terformed without attachment, and without 
Desire of frnit. Of necessary acts 
Renunciation is not fit ‘Tis said 

That their rejection through delusion’s bad. 
When one rejects acts merely because 

They are hard, through fear of bodity distress, 
By a Rejection thus Indiffereut, 

He surely will not get Rejection’s fruit, 

When necessary actions are performed, 
Because, Oh Arjunt they must be performed, 
Rejecting all attachments and all fruit, 

Then such Rejection is thought to be Good. 
The man of talent, whose doubts are destroyed, 
Who is full of Goodness, and who doth reject 
All feait and all attachment,t likes not acts 
Pleasant, to uupleasantt ones is not averse.” 





“we Hore he states his judgment, 
+ These worda ate supplied from the commentary, The origina 
is cimply Tanit ‘one who rrjects.” 
t Fave, Vridhar renders by YAR, and as an example he give 
fat MTT 4, ¢, bathing at midday in summer, 





[2238-2150] CHAPTER XVIII. . 107 


For any creature, ‘tis impossible 

All action to reject.® But he is called 
Rejectert who rejects the fPuit of acts. 
Agreeable, and disagreeable, 

And mixed,—the fruit of acts of three sorts thus 
Falla to the non-tejecter after death, 

Never to the renouncer,$ large-armed one t 
From ime the five odnditions§ learn, which are 
Required for the completion of all acts, 

Ani in the Sinkhya system|| are declared— 
Tho agent, the substratum, varions kinds 

Of aenses, all the movements various, 

The Deities} the fifth. Whatever act, 

¥ Compare Chep. 11I. St. 8 (line $82), 

¢ The original is edt, 1 have thought it necessary to take the 
liberty of coining a word ‘ rejecter’ as a synonym for this, 

} Tho original ia Gq, but Sridhar is, 1 think, right in asying 
that the word here means the same thing os anit, He refers to 
Chap. VI. St. 1 (line 738-39).—Madhustdan expremely disseute from 
thir, Sankar aud be take the word in ite ordinary seuse, rendering it 
by THeaTUATAy, 

§ wren Sankar renders by 14444./7 (the printed copy bas 74. 
au, I think wrongly), In what followa, saya S'ridhor, it is intended 
to show how the fruit of acte dues not accrne to the renouncer. 

Sankar and Madhusfidan interpret this to mean the Vediuta- 
S/Aetra. S‘ridhar, too, does the same, but he givos also the alterua- 
tive meaning—fAukhya S/stra, 

The agent= one who has the egoism to think himself the doer of 
agts; substratum = the body, the substratum for the manifestation 
of desire, aversion, pleasure, pain &c.; various senses—the twelve 
pousee—the met for the perception of sound &o.; various move- 
ments se. of the internal winds, downwards, upwards, &o,; deitine=thoss 
which preside over the several senses (onitran? Waytrergureey ) 
ar tha nawer th: tannérole all (ANTRAL Ue sys Sridhar), 





108 REAGAVADGITA, [2151-2172] 


Just or its opposité, & man performs, 

With body, speech, or mind, ite oauses are 

These five. That being so, whoéver sees 

The agent in the soul immaculate, 

Is not of right views, being unrefined 

Iu mind, and he sees not.* He who does feel 
No egoism, whose intellect’s not stained, 
Dostroying even these worlds, does not destroy, 
Is not tied down.f The prompting to all acts 

Is three-fold—knowledge, and its objeot too, 

Aud subject ; so in brief all action is 
Three-fold—the agent, and the instrument, 

And the object.f In the list of qualities,§ 
Knowledge, aud act, and agent, are declared 

To be of three sorts, in conformity 

To the division of the qualities. 

These, too, learn as they are. When one perceiver 
In all things one thing inexhaustible, 

One undivided in divided ones,|| 

That knowledge, know, is Good. But that which sees 
In all things various entities distinct, 

That knowledge, based upon variety, 

“© Compare Chap. XTIT. St. 29 (line 1742) and other passages. 

+ Compare Chap. II. St. 88 (Line 249). 

1 Knowledge sctl. that a partioular thing ism means to something 
desired ; its object is that which is auch a means; 
swho has the knowledge. When these co-exist, 
‘instrament’ eci/, of action, is the mouees, &, ; ‘object’ is that which 
the agent desires. 

§ The system of Kapil—the Saukhya Philosophy. 

. {| Compare Chap, KILI, St, 16 (line 1699) one all-pervadisg princi- 
ple under sll the apparently distinst entities. 

© This states in brief what is explained in ths preceding lines. 
And compare False qaqa Tee AT TR, 











[2173-2182] CHAPTER XVII. 3 109 


Know thou to be Indifferent. And that 
Which looks on only one created thing 

Ae everything, given up to i, without 
Reason, devoid of trath, and low, is Bad. 
‘The necessary action that’s performed 
Without attachment, ‘without love or hate,f 
By one not wishing for its fruit, is called 
Good. But then that which is performed by one, 
Pull of desires, or even of egotiem,$ 

And which occasions toil, Indifferent 

Ys called, The action throngh delusion done, 
Without regard to consequences, loxs, 

Qne’a power, or harm to others, ia called Bad. 
‘The agent, from attachment egotism 

Free, and possessed of boldness, energy, 

And by success or ill-succees unmoved, 

Ys called Good. But the agent who desires 
The fruit of acts, who's of affection§ full, 
‘Ornel, impure, and covetous, who feels 
Delight and grief, is called Indifferent, 





© catered seh ntrant ended aa: warTth 
aa areata wderatetedtah ae Pa wena 
saiferray, (2) Sankar. 

+ Love for children &0,, or hatred for foes &o, 

+ The commentatore reject the rendering ‘ egoism’ here es render- 
‘ei pleonastic by the other expressions. They render it by “pride of 
learning, pisty &o.’ Five lines further on, the word is agnin simi- 
Jatly interproted ‘by S'ridbar; Anandagiri eays there (interpreting 
Stoker's words) aatehils ecaatial srry: 

§ Scil, for children &0., according to Aridhar, -o# before, but 
doandasiri save CATT TH, 


110 “BHAGAVADGITA: [2193-2210] 


And he ie Bad who is of judgment void, 
. Who has no application, is headstrong, 
Crafty, malicious, lazy, melanchofy, 
And slow.? Now the division three-fold learn 
Of intellect and firmness, Conqueror 
Of wealth! which I shall uow exhaustively 
And with distinctions mention. The intellect 
That knows salvation, and the being tied down, 
Secarity, and insecurity, 
‘What should be done, and what should not be done, 
And action and inaction,$ Pyitha’s son ! 
Ia Good. But that through which one understands 
Improperly what should be done, what not, 
Impiety, and piety, Oh Partha! 
‘That is Indifferent. That intellect 
Which sees impiety as piety, 
‘And all things too the wrong way, covered up 
By darkness, that is Bad, Oh Pyithi’s sont 

* saat saat: says S'ankar srafiy (¥ 7) ita; says Sridhar, The 
original for ‘malicious'ie (7pftH: which S'ankar interprets by wyres- 
qare:, Lazy (ae;) means disinclined to work squaafts:; slow 
(4g) monus one who takes too long a time to do any work, 

+ Madhustdan explains the two words thus gaCuaverniaghamea: 
qae art, ‘The word here rendered by ‘intellect? is the eame that 
thas been before translated by ‘faculty of fixed resolye' and like 
expressions. Firmuese is the strength of that faculty. 

4 Oompare Chap. XVI. St. 7. (line 1952). S'rtdhar's interpre. 
tation here is the same as on that passage. Sraukar, however, anys 
here nye: arti qruty: wharf: Paatrdtatg: ermanti:, 80 
Madhusfidan, aloo, who adds aa to Tider &0, ard mgrraiit aia. 
alec? Byatt sire 4a za niet ment 
Pahentt roar, 





1 [2211-2226] CHAPTER XVIII. ni 


That firmness is good firmness, by which one 
Controls the movements of the mind and breath 
And senses through devotion, aid which never 
Doth swerve.° But that, Oh Prithi’s son! by which 
Que huge désie and piety and wealth,¢ 

Wishing through strong attachment for the fruits} 
Ob Arjan! is Indifferent. “And that 

By which the senseless man abandons not 

Folly, sleep, fear, despondency, and grief— 

‘That firmness, Prithé’s son! is Bad. Now hear 
Chief of the Bhirate t the descriptions three 

Of happineas. That in which one is pleased 
After habituation,§ and arrives 

At the end of pain, whioh is like poison first, 
But in the end like nectar—that is calléd 

Good, and it flows from knowledge of the soul 





© alat ‘Devotion’ ie hero rendered by BATWTA by Sankar and Madhu. 
efdan, and fer Rarey by Sridhar. ‘Which never awerves’ ( sisairant- 
oar) Sankar renders by BATEHyTAT, Madbustden by sPraniza 
which he construes with Wi} and explaine further by WATUUTCAT, 
‘The meaning is that this firmnces of mindalwaya adheres to deyo- 
tion, and thereby always controls sense, breath, and mind. 

+ These are three of the so-called TaT}—omitting the higheat 
as cor ‘final emancipation ;' ‘Huge’ ( wrqay Jamareda wre uz (Siri- 
har) AS PreTEyTSUA WA? meaving ‘regards as casential.’ 

f ‘The fruit’=the fruit of the sction performed with an eye to the 
three things mentioned. 78% ‘attachment’ is interpreted by Ma. 
abustidan to mean ‘the belief of oneself being the real agent in 
the ection.’ 

§ By repetition of enjoyment —not. ‘et once as in the case of the 
~nlgesnres of the senses, $ 


nz BHAGAVADGITA. [2227-2243 , 


Free from obacerity.° That hsppiness 

Is known to be Indifferent, which comes 

From contact of the object and the sense,. 

Which is tike nectar frat, and im she end 

Like poison. That’s desoribed as Bad, which, first 
As well ns in its consequence, deludes : 
‘Phe soul, and flows from eleep and Inziness 

And heedlessness.+ There is nought on this earth, 
Kor yet among the gods in Heaven, which 

Ta free from these three qualities produced 

From Nature. The offices, killer of fossa! 

Of Brihman, Kehatriya, Vais'ya and S’ddra ave marked 
According to the qualities produced 

From Natare.{ Penance, patience, purity, 

Sedateness, self-control, and rectitude, 

Knowledge, experience, in a future world 
Beliof§—these are the duties natural 


* S'ankar who gives thie mesning in common with the other 
commentators also suggests the following as to sTeHye viz. 
emer? qfe:, which would mean ‘one’s own mind.’ Mr, Thomson 
adopts this meaning of unag and renders Wert by ‘sorenity.” 
The meaning isnot inadmissible. But I prefer the other, a8 ia 
this there isnot much propriety in the employment of the word 
viet, Comp. Chap. H. St. 65 (line $40), Chap, XVIL. St. 16 (line 2060), 

+ Ware, a word which has occurred before in this work—S‘ridhar 
vouders it by sFennacrcten, 

t Compare Obap. IY. St, 18 (line 686). The word for ‘nature’ 
here is eure which is bapeeairlc Saar compare also Chap. 
V.St. 14 (line 682). 

§ As to knowledge and experience sce Chap. 17. St. 41 (line 
409). The original word answering to the next expression is 
enfet#a, literally ‘the state of a beliover that something exists,’ 


[2243-2264] CHAPTER XVIE. 118 


Of Brélmans. Courage, glory, bravery, 

Skill, not to flee from battle, giving alms, 
And lordliness,® the duties natural 

Of Kehatriyas. The duties natural 

of Vais’yaa, too, are tending cattle,t trade, 
Aud agriculture. So too servitude, 

The duty natural of S’ddras, These 

Engaged in their reapective dutios, reach 
Perfection. Listen now how one engaged 

In one’s own duty does perfection reach. 

By his own proper duty worshipping 

Him from whom all things emanate, and who 
All this pervades, perfection$ man attains. 
One's duty ill-performed is better far 

Than that of othore well-performed.§ No sin 
Accrues to him who does the duty set 

By Nature, Kunti’s son! None should forsake 
The duty to which he is born though evil 5 
Because by evil all acte are wrapt up, 

As fire by smoke.) He who is self-restrained, 





Compare PininilV. 4,60. The ‘future world’ is added from the com~ 
mentary, and there can be no doubt that it is the ordinary and correct 
meaning of the word. 

* facut: is explained to mean 2 proper exorcise of authority. 

+ Tixevis taken te apply to cattle generally; TaYWee cay 
the commentatora. 

1 Ze, eligibility for the path of knowledge mrafter dvaaeeen- 
fefe:—S‘ankar and Madhus@dan, ‘ 

$ Compare Obap. TIL. St, 35 (line 475). 

1 Comp. Chap. XVII St. 7 (line 2124). The evil ia not 
stated by the commentators but seems to be the quality of ‘fettering’ 
the soul so frequently spoken of. S‘ridhar infers from this, that aa the 


14 RHAGAVADGITA. [2264-2281] 


‘Whose thoughts are not attached to any thing 

Free from desires, doth the perfection reach, 
Supreme, of freedom from all action, t through 
Renunciation. Learn from me in brief _ 

How one who has perfection reached attains 

The Brstima, Oh son of Kuntt! the highest state 

OF knoywledge.{ With an intellect full pure 

And soelf-restrained, with firmness casting off 

Sound and all other sensuous objects, freed 

From love and hate, frequenting lonely spots, 
Eating but little, with speech, body, mind, 
Restrained, to meditation constantly 

And to devotion und to unconcern§ 

Given up, abandoning al) egoism, 

And vanity, desire, wrath, stubbornuess, 

And all belongings,|] free from thoughts of “mine,” 
And tranquil, man the fitness does obtain 

To be one with the Brahma. And thns become 
good elemouts in ‘fire’ ere used to the exclusion of the smoke, ao 
the good portion of action should be accepted, and its ‘evil’ portion 
abandoned in the manner stated in the next stauza. 

* Bcit. wife, child &c. says S‘oukar. _ 

t wht qeaeniedt Palka say Sankar, wonder says 
Siidhar referring to Chap. V. St. 13 (lines 678-9) and distinguishing 
it from Chap. ¥. St. 8 (line 662), 

t This, according to the commentators, shows what that attain~ 
ment of the Brahma is which has been spoken of just before, 

- § Dayotiou ==concentration on the soul alone. Uneonoern tee 
line 856, - 

|| Comp. Chap, VI. St. 10 line m7) also line 562 referred to in the 
note there. 

| Comp. Chap, IL St. 71 (line 362). Madhustdan enya Reatrrargit 
warercetea:. 





[2282-2298] CHAPTER xy, 115 


One with the Brahina, and with a tranquil soul, 
Que grieves not, wishes not, towards all beings 
Alike; supreme devotion to me then + 
One reaches ; through devotion truly knowa 
‘Who I am, and how great; then knowing ne 
Truly, into me enters. Even all acts 
Alwaya performing, on me resting, he, 
The inexhaustible eternal seat, 
Favoured by me, attains. To me all acts 
By the mind offering,t given np to me, 
Practise devotion, with the faculty 
Of steady resolution ;$ and thy mind 
Always upon me fix. Fixing thy wind 
On me, thon by my favour shalt surmount 
All dangers. But if thou throngh egotism§ 
Listen not, ruined shalt thou be. If thou, 
Through egotism, thinket “I shall not fight,” vain 
* * Become one with the Brahmu’ at the opening of this passage 
(HGR: ) of come cannot mean absorbed into the Brahina, S4idhar 
rendersit by WeIrqty7:, It would seem to mean ‘oue who has 
comprehended fully his own identity with the Brahmo.’ Aa to the 
‘supreme devotion,’ S/ankar refers to Chap. VII. St. 16 (line 952). 
+ Comp. Chap, Y. St. 13 (Line 679) and note there, 
tT sfedtaa Saukor renders by BarferqfarTa_‘ having the fuculty 
of fixed resolve ($'K) concentrated” S'ridbar saya sqTeraTiey4 ar 
qua V4; Medbustdan soys Ginmeagasuy nq, 1 do not 
think that there is any substantial difference between these interpre- 
tations. F 
§ deeatehiiy soye S'unker—thst is to say, through pride of your 
own cleverness, So too Siidhar and Madbustidan, The latter on 
the same word in the next line butone says wad qt ad 7 
afoul RouiyaaR, According to this ‘ pride of piety’ is the 
meaning there. 


116 " pmagavanorrh. . 72299-2921) 


Ie that resolve of thine. For nature® will 
Compel thee, What, Oh Kunti’s son! tied down 
By thy own duty born of Nature,{ thou . 
Dost through delusion not desire to do, 
That same thing ’gainst thy own will shalt thou do. 
Arjun! the Lord is seated in the beart 
Of every creature, causing to turn round, 
Throngh his delusion, creatures mounted on 
An engine. Soek asylum every way} 
With him, offspring of Bharat! Thou shalt reach, 
Favoured by hit, supreme tranquillity, 
And the eternal seat, Thus I have declared 
‘To thee this knowledge more mysterious 
Than any mystery. Thinking of this 
Fully, act as thou wishest. Henr onoe more 
My words, the most mysterious of all— 
Strongly I like thee, therefore do I speak, 
For thy belioof. Upon me fix thy mind, 
Become my worshipper, my devotee, 
To me Low down, to me'slone shalt thou 
Attain, I tell thee true, thou art dear to me- 
Forsaking all thy duties, come to me 
As thy sole refuge. From all I will 
* re = BIRT: (the nature of Kehatriyse) says Sankar. 
ToT Ie Alora SA says S'ridhar, Madbusfidan combines the two 


thos ARRAY TERETE, 

¢ Comp, St, 43 (line 244 of seg.) supra. 

$ Comp, Chap. XV. St. 19 (line 1922). The commentators 
here render the expression by @ieqa. Msdhuafidan adds 47ef 
ara wen, And Anandsgiti says the same thing. This may be 
taken us the explanation of BY7%I0% by which Sridhar renders the 
expression at Chap. XY, St. 19. 









[2322-2336] CHAPTER XVIII. Ny 


Release thee. Grieve not. This® thou shult not speak 
To one who does no penance practise, t never 
To one void of devotion, nor fo one 

Who wishes not to hear, nor yet to one 
‘Who carps at me. He who this mystery 
Supreme unto my devotees will speak, 

Pally devoted to me,$ shall attain 

To me undoubtedly. Amongst all men, 

To me there is none dearer, nor shail be 
Another dearer on the earth, than he. 

And this our sacred dialogue whoever 

Sholl study, he shall have performed for ne 
The sacrifice of knowledge,§ I do think. 
Also the man who will even Lear with fuith, 
And without carping, he too shall be freed, 


* CF UNA cays Shnkar, Tt moans all that has been taught in 
the Gita. 

¢ NaTea = weqeraera says Sridhar. ‘Devotion,’ seid, towards God 
and the Preceptor, say the commentatora. Oompare the last stanza 
of the ChhAndogyopanichad gay &2 ter wfipdeyr 2% aur wet Aer 
afyar ad; marae} aera, On “who wishes not to hear.’ afceri- 
agi? say the commentators, that ia to say, who doss not serve 
some preceptor in order to hear it, Comp. Chap. 1Y. St. 34 (ling, 
610). Siankar adds that all the elements mentioned must oo-Sxiat 
to make one eligible for learviug this doctrine. 

} With the belief that in spreading knowledge of it, he ig gery. 
ing aud devoting himself tome, Stokar and MidbusQlan. Stri- 
dhar eays.a aft wits Baia AN Preiat: Game MMy, which in. 
volves a bad construction as to tho first part, but aa to Mead. 
@ more grammatical one than S/uukar's which is adopted in the 
text. 

§ That ia the best sacrifice, Comp. Chap, IV, St. 33 (lines 606.7), 
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Avd shall attain to the bright worlds of those 
Who do good deeds.® Hast thou, Oh Pritia’s son ! 
Listened to this with an attentive mind ? 

Is thy delusion caused by ignorance 
Destroyed, Ob Conqueror of wealth t 

Arjun. : Destroyed 
Is my delusion ; by thy favour too 

Oh undegraded one ! I recollect 

Myself. And free from all doubt{ now I stand. 
I will do as thou bidst. 

Sanjaya. Thus did I hear 

This dialogue of the high-minded sou 

Of Pritha and the son of Vasudev— 
Wonderful, causing the huir to stand on end! 
hy Vyts’s favour, this devotion§— this 
Mystery supreme—ti heard from Kyishya’s self, 
Lord of Devotion, who propounded it 

Tu person. And Ob king! once and again 
Thinking about this wondrous diulogue 

And holy, ’twixt Kes’av and Arjun, T 

Often rejoice! Oh king ! onee and again 
Thinking » about that form most wonderful 





* Comp. ¢ Chap, VL St, 41. (line 8H) where wo ro bare rendered it 
world of Holy Reinga. 

+ Sunker cays catrararrentra waar wT Bmatmrnat fran, 
MST TAST IA: says S'ridhar. 

4 wit wifeaa: atit seq, Siidbar—é, ¢, doubts as to whether 
fighting with relatives was right, 

§ Ie, favour in giving hima euperhyman power of seeing end 
hearing. ‘Devotion'—S‘ankar says that the composition is called 
‘dovosion? because it relates to ‘Jerotion,’ aepdargeait Gn, 


[2357-2361] CHAPTER XVIII. is 


Of Hari, great is my astonishment, 
And often I rejoices ! Wherever Eyislina 
Lord of Devotion, where te archer, son 
Of Prithé, there, F think, prosperity, 
“And fortune,® victory, juatice eterne! 


* sf and aff are thus distinguished by Staukar fy} 
Aaa a, and thus by Scidhar At crevaaat:— 
Madbuefdan agrees with S‘ridhar only substituting Trereseay Pre 
afe for the yaguer 3faTK of Sridhar. 
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Lines 25.27—vda and a, There isa great differ- 
ence ef opinion as to the true meaniags of these words in St. 
10. Two opposite meanings have been proposed. The one is 
‘limited and anlimited’ which we have adopted. The other is 
‘aufficient and insufficient’ For the sense adopted. by ue, 
which is consistent with the traditional strength of the two 
armies, compare Migh. I. 27. And seo Wilson's Esseys on 
Sauskrit Literature Vol. IIL 116. 

Lines 32-33—Compare Wilson’s Essays on Sanakrit Lite- 
rature Vol. TI. p. 116; und see p. 117 as to the names of the 
several conchs in lines 37-43. 

Line 683—The Ape was Hanumin. 

Lines 69-61—More literally these lines should bate 
ran thus :—~ 

estcosccveee L 860 those who are here 

Assembled, anxious for the fight, and longing 

“To do good to the evil-minded son 

Of Dbyitardehtra. 

Line 75—The Gipdtvy is the bow of Arjun. 

Line 165—There is grest difference of opinion among 
the commentators as to the real meaning of the words “ talket 
the words of wisdom.” Probably, S’ridhar's is the simplest 
explanation You talk, says Brishya to Arjun, like a wise 
man; but your condwct in lamenting for your relatives is not 
no wise. 

Line 174-1 find that « commentator of the Dvait 
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School of Philosophy, uamely Raghavendra oe interprets 
AI to meap SIATT:, 
Line 256 ef seg.—Of this paseage: again, 8’ridbar's 
explanation is the easiest, and to my mind most acceptable. 
Krishys, having closed what he calls the Sinkhya doctrine, 
now states the Yog doctrine ; and says, that those who follow 
aad edt upon this Yog doctrine, never lose the fruit of any- 
thing they begin ; nor do they find obstacles in their way, like 
those who perform all they do out of a desire for particular 
benefits. Those who act with’ desires, now wish for one 
thing, now for another, But those who follow the Yog 
doctrine desire nothing, they have one settled course of 
action, one fixed resolution—ell they do they offer unto the 
Supreme Being. As to Samadhi, which we have rendered by 
@ontemplation, Madhusddan ssys as followa:—8araie? wfer. 
saith aaa aniereer 1 cast th amfrardecrn | 
ae Reet ented serene stro ot erewt 7 
eietnrn || The'ultimste sense of the passage seoms to Le 
" the same on all these interpretations. And that sense {s, that 
the class of persons described here are not in that setiled 
state of mind which is necessary for the performance of 
every act aa offered to the Supreme Being. Contemplation 
is of course contemplation of the Brahma to whom every 
act is to be offered up. Our translation of #-4*aTBTT is not 
quite accurate acoording to the interpretations of the com. 
woentators, though in substance it appears to be not incorrect. 
Blankar takes the compound to mean ‘promising # now birth 
asthe frait of sction’—aud this interpretation seems to be 
preferable to the othere suggested. To socordance with a 
the lines should ran thus: 
And which doth promise ss the fruit of acts 


New birthe—the flowery talk, Ob Prith&’s gon! 
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“The wifeote of: the three qualities” are the affairs of this 
world. Compare Mélavikégnimitra ( Sqetigaay dreeftt aer- 
td cua), ‘Free froim them,” as stated in’ the footnote, is 
explained by the commentators to mean fres from desire, whiok 
ia the ultimate meaning of “free from the effects of the threa 
qualities,” as the whole of what is called the business of this 
earth is performed with some desire or anotlier. “ Begting in 
courage” means preserving courage and patience under the 
sufferings flowing from the pairs of opposites mentioned 
just before. The last words, it need scarcely be said, mean 
that one should not be over-anzious to obtain what one has 
not or to preserve what one has. One ought to be indifferent 
to auch things. As to the three qualities see note on Chep- 
ter XIV, 


Lines 275-7—This is a rather difficult Stanza, and I can- 
not make up my mind to accept the construction of it propos- 
ed by the commentators. Nor does Mr. Thomson's construction 
appear to me to be suitable to the context. I would, with some 
diffidence, suggest the following. Having said that the Veds 
are concerned with actions done out of s desire for particular 
benefits, Kyishns gives here a simile by which to illustrate 
that assertion. As you can resort to a large reservoir of 
water for yarious objects, such as drinking, bathing é&o., s0 if 
you look to the Veds, you will find there the means of sooom- 
plishing various purposes. You oan perform the S’yen-sacrifice, 
if you want to destroy an enemy. You can perform the 
Tyotiehtom, if you want to attain to Heaven, aud #0 on. In 
one word, § man can find in the Yeds the means of accom- 
plishing various desires of one lata, as he oan find in a ‘large 
reservoir the means of accomplishing various desires of 
another olass. But then, Krishgs goes on to say, perform “the 
actions prescribed, but do ‘not entertain the desires, 
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Line 286—The srgument as to the meaning of yheitt 
contained in the note on this line seems to me to derive fur- 
ther support from Stanza 50 (lines 289-291). There yf and 
wat mugt be taken to mean the same thing, as they do on 
S’auker's interpretation. Otherwise we have to resort, as 
Sridhar resorts, to the introduction of an idea which is not 
in tho original. S'ridhar says TeUVENte Gare TaN, 


Lines 297.99-—a¥se which we have rendored by 
‘taint? may also mean ‘snare’ 47 and 4% in line 299 
ave taken by Madhusfidan to mean the fruit of actions about. 
which you have heard or are to hear. This seems to be con- 
firmed by S’ankar’s interpretation of ‘what thou hast heard’ 
in the next line. Raghavendra Yati, the dualistic commenta- 
tor already once mentioned, takes it to mean all actions what- 
ever—Siacirarertay. 

Line 808—Pleased in and by oneself. Sankar says 
that this means enjoying bappiness, independently of any 
external gaing, in one’s own self as TMT; B’ridhar says os 
ataeTAST which is aubstantially the same thing. Raghs- 
vendra Yati says AUT WaRmaT Raa; By atalre: aH TI | 
era TATA aeTETAATE: | Ge: GATT] 

Line 386—The active senses are speech, bands, feet, é&o. 
Sco Thomson's Gite p. 220. . 


Line 396—~Spiritual is @ word which I have asdopt- 
ed here, simply in order to avoid s long periphrasis, not 
because it is an accurate rendering of the original wart. The 
sacrifice here appears to mean the daily offerings to and 
worship of the Deities which would fall within the (at 
wa or ‘action prescribed’ spoken of in line 892. 

Line 409—Compare Mana. II. 118. 

Tine 418A» ta AM*T jt shanld b--lea pm mb a 
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that in *4ageT Mr. Thomson dos not understand that word 
in the same sense as in aqeqin. 

Line 429—Compare fe’opaniehad Stanza 2. 

Line 485—In support of the commentator’s interpretation 
‘of the word ‘this’ here, we may refer to Gité VI. 33-4 and XI. 
45, 46, where the construction is somewhat similar, There in 
first a genoral expression, as to which we do not know exactly 
the specific thing to which it is to be applied, and then in the 
next Stanza we are introduced to that specific thing. 

Line 488—On further consideration I am hot satisfied 
with the rendering of the word ST4®7 in the text. The lines 
should run thus :— 

Knowledge is enveloped by this constant foe— 

This foe, Desire—of men of knowledge, who 

Ok Kuntt’s son! is like a fire, and who 

Js never filled. 

@rmeiFG means ‘this enemy in the shape of desire.’ This 
is the interpretation countenanced hy the commentators, and 
it sppeara to me more appropriate than the one adopted in 
the text from Meghaddt St.1V. The last lines with a similar 
correction might run thus: 

And do thou by thyself restrain thyself, 

And, Large-armed one! deatroy this enemy— 

The enemy, Desire—who is hard to tame. 

Line 504—Mann is the first man of the Solar dynasty 
of Indian kings. Ikshviku wae ono of his descendants and 
oue of the ancestors of the hero of the Ramayan. 

Lines 631-2—The meaning of these lines, as the com- 
mentators ery, is that God confers favours having regard to 
what is asked of him. To those who ask for worldly fruit, 
he gives that; to those who want Gnal emancipation he gives 
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that. The favours conferred are in conformity with the pray- 
ers with which men ‘‘oome to mg."’’ For the latter part of 
the passage, compare Gita VIE. 22 and IX. 28 (lines 973; 
1180). The meaning is that, to whomsoever the prayers may 
be addressed in name, they really go to Vishnu in the end. 

Lines 535-6—This is contrasted with the fruit of know- 
ledge. he fruit of action is worldly good, which ia got much 
aooner than the fruit of knowledge, namely, final emancipation. 

Lines 552-555—The meaning of this is that the ac- 
tions whiclf ordinary people suppose to be a man’s actions 
are really not his, that is to say, not of the soul. Comp. Chap. 
TV. lines 661 et seg. When there are no exterual marke of 
action, when ordinary people think » man to be utterly in- 
active, then is the real time of the activity of the soul. Com- 
pare also Chap. If. 353 for another aspect of much the same 
fact. 

Line 567—max, I have rendered it by envy, follow- 
ing Madhusddan. It may also mean simply enmity to others, 
as the other commentators render it, 

Line 570—Wholly free = free from the bonds of virtu- 
ons and other actions (S’ankar); from attachment to worldly 
things éc. (Sridhar); from a false notion of oneself being the 
doer iu all one's worldly actious (Madhasdden, and compare 
lines 457 et s¢q.); from the false notion ideatf¥jing oneself 
with the body é&c. or from the falae notion of one’s own 
independence (Raghavendra), 

Line 573—There are some differences betweeu the several 
interpretations proposed of this paseage, Lat it is unnecessary 
to set them outhere. The last line means that the act of 
offering is alao Brahma—W@T #4 afen7_ do. (S’ankar). 

Line 579—Réaghavendra takes the meaning of this lino 
to be that they offer up all their actions to Vishnu, knowing 
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every thing to rest on him, and abandoning the notion of 
their own freedom. According to S’ankar, the ultimate mean- 
ing is that they are always meditating on the unity of Brah- 
ma and Atmé, of the Supreme and the individual Soul. 8’r!- 
dhar’s meaning is thst they ‘destroy’ their “yajna’, or sa- 
orifice and all other actions, by means of the ‘yajna’ described 
in lines 573 ef seq. 

Line 683—‘ Sound and others’ means, *, wh, et 
T8, WW-—the five qualities of thinga which are per- 
ceived by the five senses of hearing, touch, sight, taste, and 
emell. The expression, of course, stands for all worldly 
ohjects. 

Line 587—In speaking of penance &c. aa the ‘ offering’, 
there ia of course a figure involved» Penance and the rest 
stand in the position of the offering in the ‘ yajna’ or sncri- 
fioe which the persone referred to perform, the yajna 
meaning the act or acta performed as worship of the Su- 
preme Being. Doing penance, studying the Veds &ec., are 
thus among the modes of worshipping the Supreme Being 
adopted by different persons. Kuowledge here is interpreted 
by S’ankar to mean knowledge of the meaning of the S’dstras 
Sridhar takes WTA to be one idea—namely knowledge 
of the meaning of the Veds acqnired by a study of them. See 
Manu IL 134. 

Line 595—The winds are the winds said to exiet with- 
in the body. Réghavendra says the first word ‘ winds’ 
means the operations of the senses, the second the senses 
themselves. He takes the passage to mean that they contract the 
workings of the eenses, and adds, ‘the meaning being that the 
senses are reduced in their strength by limited food.’ He 
proposes an alternative rendering :—MenrUtieaaeieaa me y. 
aatafiaireusieny: skasrd arepda Prac: yaar ea: 

Line 600—Compare Manu. UT. 285. 
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Line 606—The superiority is owing to tha fact, says 
S’ankar, that the sacrifice of knowledge leads to no fruit~i. e. 
such fruit as will bind one down to regeneration de., but 
only to final emancipation. 

Lines 671-2—The word %€# (mere) must be connected, | 
according to S’ankar, with ‘body, mind, and resolution’ as well 
as with ‘senses’ though grammatically connected with ‘senses’ 
only. It signifies the absence of identification of oneself with 
any of these. ‘Ihe actions are done mechanically, but with- 
out the belief that they are one’s own. 

Lines 679-84—The Lord (4) means “18 or Fé accord: 
ing to S’ankar. But this only in line 679, and the footnote on 
line 683 should therefore not be there. Raghavendra adopts 
this meaning in both places, saying aMaaier my; Gait afr:. 
S’ridhar takes it to refer to the Deity. Action or agency— 
The Deity is not himself the author of human actions nor 
is he the cause impelling men to act. In the next line is stat- 
ed the fact that the Deity las nothing to do with the nc- 
ceptance of the good or evil acts of his worshippers. The 
popular notion that God is pleased with the good acts of his 
worshippers and condones their evil ones is unfounded 
These notions are the result of ignorance—‘ thence do all be- 
ings err’ We may add, thnt this idea of Deity is, th some 
respects, similar to that which is beginning to commend itself 
to some of the foremost scientific intellects of our own day, 

Line 692—A ChindAl is the meanest class in Hindu 
society. See too Midhav S’ankar Vijaya VI. 29 et. seq. 

Lines 714-5—Mr. Thomson omita "i JT and 47. 
TMT: from his translation. The distinction seems to be 
that between happiness and amusement. The commentators 
render 4RIF by *t¥!—sport or divertation. 

Lines 724-5—Excludes the objects of the senses. 
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The exclusion is of course ceasing to think of them, expel- 
ling them from one’s thoughts. For objects of the senses, the 
word here is B18, objects of touch, but it signifies the objects 
,of the other senses as well. 

Line 747—To him who has reached devotion, tran- 
quillity is a ineans, says our text. But for what? aauene 
say S’ridhar and Madhustdan ; BeaTyMAITR says Righa- 
vendra. These substantially agree, as meaning—for the 
acquisition of the next state, that of perfected knowledge 
or final emancipation. S’ankar, however, says WTETAY 
erage GT:, which Ido not quite understand. 

Line 754—*ra in this line is rendered by S‘ridhar to 
mean the aoul which is free from connexion with mind &c. 
Bighavendra has the following 37 wea i AVA sarairate 
ar 8a aff wai (al in Ms.) SRT Tea SCT AARC at TET 
ee aaitga Tererh divet aan ae: eR ae war 
a7 {| 

Line 760—rcarm senna: re eiareat anit rates yer 
atiaeek arier}:—Righavendra, 

Line 772 et seq.—Compare 8 vetis’vataropanishad II., 10 
The Kus’-grass is well known as being regarded as sacred by 
our people. 

Line 818—fiftoortaer (instead of SfMereaer os we have 

_ taken it) istintelligible, though I think it should not be con- 
atrued as Mr. Thomson seems to construe it. The meaning 
with that word would be—that devotion should be reso- 
lutely practiced by one with » miud indifferent (to 
worldly objects). 

Line 843—Exiets in me—compare line 1202. S’ankar 
asye it menne, that there is no obstacle to his final emancipa- 
tion. ‘ However living,’ Raghavendra says this means whether 
sighteously or ‘unrighteously=the mau of knowledge being 
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sure of final emancipation though he behave unrighteously. 

Line 851-2—z¢ (obstinate) S’enkar renders by ayant. 
e2S7Q, Sridhar ‘vy Prvaneagaea (1%) 7 TAG, Raghavendra 
by Prrrrenigianta cit engi? Ayre. Madhusddan by. 
ferrrarerererrrn HyAerTT . 

Line 908 et seq—ae to this see the uote further on 
about the three Qualities. 

Line 92t—‘Om’' is the well known mystic particle so 
variously explained; see too Hine 1045. Sound, according to 
Hiudu philosophers, is a function of space (Ty THATTA ). 

Line 931—The use of the strength, says S’ankar, is 
merely the support of the body dv. S’ridhar says it is the 
atreugth (characterized by the quality of Sattva or Gooduess) 
for performing one’s duty. 

Line 938—In the note 74¥: onght to be preceded by 
w3;, Raghavendra agrees with S’ankar. Greater thon they 
means greater than the qualities—superior to and untouched 
by them ; compare line 1833. Aa to line 941-9, ‘the result of 
the qualities’ see the note on the Qualities on Chap, XIV. 

Line 1007-47, ‘The rendering of this word by 
‘change’ is exceptionable, as suggesting a difference between 
the Bralma aud the Adhy&tma which does not seem to be 
intended. Brahma in its relations to the body é&e. is called 
Adhy&tma. Raghavendra explains @71% thus ward way 
draeir aad Bae; The offering is, according to 
Bighavendra, an act of the Deity. Aa to development 
S‘ridbar cites wraeAIT ¥2; do, -xtT: might, pos- 
sibly, as stated in the note, correspond to Una: (ei Ht4:) 
and mean ‘perishable form.” This would to a certain extent 
agree with Mr. ‘Thomson's view, But the clause does not 
come immediately after waréteraase?—and this makes it 
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diffcnlt to take that clause in to assist the construction 
of att wI7:, when an unexceptionable meaning can be derived 
in another way. ° 

Line 1017—Form particular form of the Supreme Be- 
ing. S497 says S’ankar, and S’ridhar and Madbneddan 
follow him. Raghavendra says 4 auit ari very, S’ridhar aud 
Madhusddan agree with this also, by adding "4am and 
weqalt afalta after erufeatt. : 

Line 1025—Devotion of repeated thought, ia the concen- 
tration of mind on one object uninterrapted by thoughts of 
any other object. Raghavendra agrees with S’ridhar as to 
the meaning of 47 here. 

Line 1037 et seg.—Compare Kathopsnishad. II. 15. 

Line 1045—Compare Manu II. 83. 

Line 1061 et seg.—Compare Manu I. 73. ‘All perceptible 
things’ signifies every thing in the world, ‘The unperceived’ 
is the Prakriti. Comp. Gitd IX. 8 (line 1120). 

Line 1071—“Which is perceived.” This rendering is 
based on eat TERIA being not equivalent to NFa: sue; 
UR, but to Mea: Here: aM, S’ankar, and S’ridbar, and 
Madhusddan aleo, however adopt the former construction 
and take *T7#1{ to refer to “ the unperceived,” (97%) spoken 
of just before. I find, however, that Raghavendra las adopt- 
ed the other view, 

Juine 1076—As to a Raghavendra agrees with S’rf- 
har, and though S’aukar renders it by %, still S’ridhar’s is 
probably the most suitable meaning here. 

Line 1106—Not opposed to law=i. ¢, not unrighte- 
ous like the S’yen-sacrifice, says S’ankar ; that sacrifice being 
one performed for the purpose of destroying one’s foe. Di- 
rectly knowable i. ¢, like happiness, says S’aukar. Not hard to 
practise = not har b to acquire, or learn. 
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Line 1122—A Katpa is a vast period of time which 
measures the duration of the Universe. The beginning of a 
Kalpa is when the world ia oreated. - When the Kalpa ends, 
the world is destréyed and there is a fresh creation again. 

Lne 1134—Asurs and Rakshases are demons, 

Line 1144—Working= seri a <fa: Raghavendra. 

Tine 1148—av: Serrequledeareredttetarra: | aay 
aeRas eet mt SHY FeWTTTEMETATT Ha Re: 
Raghavendra. 

Line 1156—Rik, Sim, and Yajus, are the three Veds. 

Line 1166—The som-juioe is a rathor intoxicating drink 
taken at certain sacrifices. 

Line 1187—The Bhats are a separate class of enper- 
human beings ; YareKayTNeT: gay the commentators, 

Line 1222—For fir. Compare Kathopanishad I. 16, 

Line 1234-0: wh: says Raghavendra, whieh would 
menu qualities. 

Line 1236—The seven sages are well known. They are 
identified with the constellation Ursa Major. Sanak and the 
rest are four Loly personages generally mentioned together, 
of whom Sanatkumér appears in the Clbinudogyopaniebad aa 
teacher of Narad. Each of the fourteen Manus presides over a 
period of the world’s life called Manvantar. 

Line 1251—srmarter: is rendered by SRIAEA SCTE 
fiat (YA: in Madhusddau’s commentary, and by AaUATAT. 
fae: in Raghavendra’s. 

Line 1259—As to Asit and Deval, seo Miiller’s Sanskrit 
Literature p. 463; and Kern's Brihatsamlitd, Pref. 41. 

Line 1276—@&4. Compare Kathopanishad V. 6. 

Line !284—Martchi is the name of one of the Maruts— 
the Winds, or Storm Gods as Max Miller calls them. Th, 
Nakehatras are what are called the Lunar Mansions. Viisay 
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Indra the king of the Gods. The Lord of Wealth is Kuber- 
There are eight Vasus. Mern is the Golden mountain. Brika- 
spati is the priest of the Gods. Skanda id the War-God 
Bhyigu is one of the seven Rishis. The A’avattha is tho 
Peepul Tree. Gandharvas are the heavenly choristers. 

Line 1304—tThe perfect ones, S’ankar says, are those who 
even from birth are possessed of the highest piety, know- 
ledge, indifference to worldly good, and superbuman power 
(rdarticnteaiawa), It would be better, to retain the original 
word ‘Siddhas’ here, as in lines 1440 and 1444, reading 
‘ Among the Siddbas, I—Am &e.’ 

Line 1806—Uchchasiss’ravas is the horse of Indra. 
Airfivat is his elephant. The thunderbolt is his weapon, the 
Vajra. Kémdhenu is the cow of plenty. Vasuki and Ananta 
are the chiefs of the snakes and Nags. The Nigs, accord- 
ing to S/ridhar, ore the serpents without poison. Varup is 
Neptune, the God of the ocean. Yam is King Death. Prallad 
is the Abdiel of Hindu mythology, the virtuous demon to 
save whom Vishnu became incarnate as the Man-lion. 

Line 1817—Raghavendra has the following on this 
somewhat obscure line Seuameauat daant afat a as: 
HS HA CA HAL BIATSAAMA FB:-In tho last lino of the foot- 
note °% Bt: must be of course CHa: The meaning of S’ri- 
dhar’s gloss is that in line 1380, Time absolutely is spoken 
of; in this line, Time divided into years, months, and so forth. 

Line 1320—q#41q is also rondered by fTaI] in Ragha- 
vendra’s commentary. 

Line 1322—Jalmavt is the Ganges. 

Lines 1328-9—As to the letter A, see Introductory Essay 
p. LV. The Dvandva is selected because, as S‘ridhar 
points out, all the parts of it are co-ordinate with each other 
(saa: ), ‘I alone am Time Eternal’ does not oc- 
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curately convey the meaning of the original. Tho meaning is 
“Eternal ‘Time also is nothing but myself.” 

Line 1334—Araiar eve: fet: soya S’ridhar. It neod 
scarcely be anid that Fame &c. are personified here. 

Line 1337—The Giyatrt is the metre in which that 
mystic stanza is composed —TERgtOut kc, As to tho Mar- 
gas’trsha® month—November—Decembor—seo the Introdactory 
Essay P, OXI. The commentators do not explain why 
Krishna identifies himself with the “ game of dice,” among 
all the practices of “cheats.” We can only infer, that 
it is regarded as the best mode of gaming for one whe 
wants to cheat his opponent. The Vrishyis are the family 
in which Kyishna was born. Us’anas is the preceptor of the 
Demons, S’ukra, one of whose names is Kavi, one who 
lias discernment. The arerorh is well-known. 

Line 1348—Polity & ¢ the due employment of the 
several modes of dealing with foes, such as trying to make 
up things amicably, trying to introduce dissensions into the 
enomy’s camp, aud so forth. As to silence, Madhusddan after 
repeating S’ridhar’s explanation ‘iat HTAeq: adde JaTAL A. 
at Aut aerereTTTa RAR Rinaarst a qeAkH || 
Tho latter interpretation is not quite clear. And to suit the 
former “"mongst secrets” ought perhaps, to be “ for secrets,” 

Line 1357—fiyhiaq Sridhar renders by Origwy, fay 
by wergwa, and SHA by Fae MENT PUA, 
Raghavendra las respectively eanfrt: Heyttaq , dy ond 
wT, 

Line 1381—The Ae’vins are the physicians of the Gods. 

Line 1441—The Sadbyas are mentioned in Mana I. 22 , 
The Vis’vas are the so-called Vis’vedeve, the Ushmaps are th 
manes. Jn line 1461, the charioteer’s sou is Karna, 

Line 1507—Compare Manu. I. 11. 
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Linc 1522—Yadav, is descendant of Yadu, one of the 
sons of Yayati, a famous king of the Lunar dynasty. 

Lino 1592-93—Raghavondra anys EWI Be TATE 
airatiaa ert walt anreroaearcas wt Sa, 

Line 1635—Free from distress. S’ankar renders the ori- 
ginal of this, by 144%, free from fear; and S’ridhar by 
onaAE%:, free from mental pain; Madbusddan says a. 
UTTAATT NT Tat ATA Tet TTE:, one who does not feel pain 
even when beaten by others; Raghavendra says TERAUTER- 
TAMAAAT:, one who feels no mental pain at injuries done. 

Line 1639—sprqya (good and ill) ia rendered by S’ridhar 
to mean JIU, merit and sin. Seo line 316. 

Line 1651—1 have thought it better to retain the word 
Kshetra here than to render it by any inadequate equivalent. 
S/ankor snys:-€73PIee (2) MICU TATRA HAT: HI, S/ri- 
hor Horry TEE Vreearaat Mercey ae], Madhusit- 
dan, BTaneaMa RAT: Hse ATT:, Raghavendra CF MEIER. 
Caries aeaecarradiat edtady ais caer saheaiindiar. 
—It may be interesting to transcribe here the opening of Ra- 
ghavendra’s comment on this Chapter. He says Tiztardaeaig- 
Rena; | tale wepTe Tyearrea Fe ceatear ergy aPvaarTzear. 
fet ce at Galieng 3 tantaien waka araeys 
am (17 in Ms.) fate amewenge salt ent yfeat wale 
fornia dt antamaenays aaah (Fe2) Tha Bt paaterd diaater. 
wena gay aed TyARETAT. These last words refer to the 
following stanza, with which this Chapter begius in the copy 
of Righavenira, thongh it ie not in our copies. 

we qui Ba be Baaae a) 
qrargneany ary FF Fare if 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Thomson refers to this stanza. 

.Line 1660—e-iituitit?: is rendered to mean in each of the 
Vato he Picharantes WANT in nat aenleinad 
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Line 1663—Tho ten senses aro the five senses of action 
referred to before, and the five senses of perception, hearing 
&c. For body, the original is at which Sridhar renders 
by WiC, S’ankar by 28xae Gat, and Raghavendra by 7 
For courage, the original is WH, thus ronderod by S’ankar:— 
marent maT Zéieeaiy firws, that by which the body and 
senses gre supported when drooping. Hatred, do. are men- 
tioned here to show that they do not reside in the soul, the 
Kshetrajna, but in the mind. 

Line 1669—Ostentation ¢. ¢. of one’s own piety and so 
forth ; firmness is atrict adherence to the path of final emanci- 
pation alone. S’ankar says as to ‘perception of the evil 
&c.’, that the evil to be observed in birth is tho living in the 
womb and coming out of it; of old age, the loss of one’s 
intellectual and physical powers. On the alternative in- 
terpetation mentioned in the footnote, the meaning would be 
‘perception of the evil, namely the unhappiness, of birth, 
death, &.’ S’ridhar's suggestion is also adopted by Raghaven- 
dra. Absence of vanity &o. are included under knowledge as 
being useful aud necessary for its acquisition, 


Tine 1687—That which is, (F4) according to Righavea- 
dra, is the collection of effects (U5DPTaaIIMTA) that is to 
say the collection of worldly objects—iu fact the created 
universe, ‘That which is not ("8_) is the great cause of 
dhe universe called the Unseen ( * awBeaTAITTMIT). This 
would mean that the Braims is neither Prakriti nor any of 
its developments. Raghavendra also cites the fullowing 
Smriti Tiptree TyAETET As to ' possessed of all the 
qualities’ &o. compare the Vedio text. ‘He sees without eyes, 
he hears without ears’ (TTRTIY: @ YIRwTt:), Raghavendra 
proposes another rendering. He says whitiecatm qua 
sraafsteantergnmis meme wR aT! Trunttachad’ at atest 
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aW_says S’ridhar. ‘Their supporter’—this is ihe rendoring 
of Sridhar who paraphrsses WY by WHF. S’ankar says it 
means 8TBeY ‘that which perocives’. ‘Not different &e.” 
S‘ankar says “It is one in all bodies Hike space, but ié 
Appears as if it were different in different creatures.” S/ridhar 
says Sia Hater fords Gretiefert a aga Fale 
aygeaa HA—which means that the various mfnifesta- 
tions by themselves are different, Wut considered with re- 
ference to their material cause they are all one. Foam is 
different from ordinary sea water as a different form of water ; 
but substantially they are one. So different creatures are 
different when scen as individuals, but they are one when wo 
see that they are all Bralima in their essonce- 

Line 1703—Kuowledge-calling Brahma itself knowledge 
is rather singular. Raghavendra says TW THUS, Sankar 
says HAART and Anandagiri explains that by adding ¥T- 
HUTA WT: so that WA means not knowledge itsolf but the 
absence of vanity &e, by which it is acquired. 

Line 1726—S’ankar says ‘Meditation means the absorption 
of all the senses, such as that of hearing d&c., into the mind, 
aftertheir withdrawal from their objects, and the fixing of the 
mind exclusively on the sou}. In themselves means in the 
4fe, the faculty of fixed resolution; by themselves=by the in- 
ternal organ polished and refiued by meditation. Sdukhyayog 
is the belief thatthe three Qualities are different from the soul, 
which is the paesive supervisor of their operations, of o differ- 





ent nature from them, and changeless. Karma-yog is perfor- 
hance of action in the belief that it is all offered unto the Su- 
preme Being? 

Line 1745—S’ankar understands this to mean that the man 
sees everything as ST, the supreme soul. Raghavendra 
takes ‘existing in’ as equivalent to ‘being supported by’, 
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Madhusidan agrees with S‘aukar, explaining eT by afer. 

Line 1752—Though all-pervading. The commentators in- 
stance tle case uf mud by which space ia uever stained. ‘AI 
bodies,’ S’ridhar explains to mean good, middling, aud bad 
bodies, Raghavendra enys Aaiareze, 

Line 1759—Release of beings &o. Raghavendra says this 
refers to the abovementioned meana of final emancipation by 
which the soul is relented from the elements and from I'ra- 
kriti or Nature; or to the means of final emancipation hy 
which souls are released from the inanimate Prakriti. 

Line 1760—1 had origiually intended to treat the subject 
of the three qualities at sone length. But undey the cir- 
cumstances I prefer to make only the following few obser- 
vations upon it, It is clear enough that the three qualities 
indicate three different classes of living creatures, the 
differences being stated at length in this Chapter XIV. 
What is not so clear is how the combination of these threo 
qualities into a whole in which they are in equilibrium 
comes to be identified with Prakriti (@tqremal anated Ta. 
f4:), According to the view of Prof. Wilaon and other 
writers ou dhe Sankhya Philosophy, Prakriti is matter—matter 
in an undeveloped state. Now in whut sense dead matter is 
identical with Gooduess, Badness, and Indifference combined, 
it is rather difficult to see. On the other hand, if we take 
matter to be living matter, a8 containing, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Prof. Tyndall, “the promise and potency of life,” 
the doctrine becomes somewhat more intelligible though still 
difficult to realize. Professor Bh&ndérkar, however, suggests 
a very different view of Prakriti, as he holds that the Saukhya 
Philosophy is in its essence what, in the terminology of 
modern English philosophy, would be enlled Idesliem. And 
according to bim, therefore, Prakriti is the hypothetical 
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cause of the soul’s feeling itself limited and conditioned. I 
must refer to Prof. Bharfarkar’s Essay itself for a clear 
and fall exposition of this theory. Jt does,'to a considera- 
ble extent, explain the difficulties which arise upon the other 
hypothesis. And it will be found, I think, that none of the 
passages in which Prakriti is mentioned in the Gita will pre- 
sent any difficulty of explanation on this theory. 

As to the renderings ®f the three names of the qualities, 
I need scarcely say, that I do not consider them at all satis- 
factory. But Goodness and Badness are the usual names for 
Bet and 44; and THA, os the middle stage between the two, 
may, perhaps, be allowably rendered by Indifference. I have 
borrowed the words from Mr. Thomson with an alteration. 
Prof. Blandarkar renders T&by Passion which is a more sug- 
gestive rendering. There is also a difference of opinion as to 
whether {7 here means quality or fetter. 

Line 1764—Assume my qnalities=Come into my cssence 
ARE TRA: « says Sankar. Suffer pain = do not fall down 
says Sankar; JAATa=% says S/ridhar, aud on this onr footnote 
is based. The contrast, however, between being born at the 
creation, and this expression, might, perhaps be held to indi- 
cute a different sort of pain than that of further birth, ¢. 9. 
the pain accompanying a destruction of the world. 

Line 1780—Charmed,=being enamoured of anything. 

Line 1790—The meaning of this sentence is that each 
of the qualities produces the effects abovementioned, when 
the other two are repressed by it and it predominates. 

Line 1806—We have given in the footnotes the two 
senses proposed for the word ‘highest’ Raghavendra takes 
it to mean Vishnu, or the Supreme Being. 


Line 1809—8e474y, says S‘uukar, mems among beasts 
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&e. Bighavendra says it means among demons do. TASCET 
le says, means among men. In tl next line, ‘they say’ i¢ 
interpreted by §’cfdhar to refer to Kapil and others. 

Line 1821—The seer, is £2. Righavendra renders it by 
ait, S’aukar by (ard, and Sridhar by (4X, ‘That which is. 
above the qualities’ fs the soul. 

Line 1625—2raqqmeragritiatey waaay (Righaven- 
dra), For the other rendering see liftes 1718 ¢¢ seq. 

Line 1845—After this a line has been omitted which 
should ran thus :—He’s said to be beyond the qualities, 

Line 1859—‘I' here must mean the man Krishna. 

Line 1852—S’ankar thinks that this passage describes 
SRC or the course of worldly life, With him agree S’ridhar 
and Madlusddan. Righavendra says it describes the M7RTE- 
"A fullexplanation of the passage must be seen in the 
various commentaries. We only summarize them :— 

As’vattha, Saukar and the other commentators explain 
to mean ‘ what will not remain even to-morrow in the same 
state’ (7 “int eueT7). Its roots are above, that is to say the 
Supreme Being is its root; its boughe aro the lesser beings 
Hiropyagarbha &c., (necording to some} Mahat, Ahankir and the 
other great elements (according to others.) The Chhandas or 
Veds are its leaves—to preserve the world as the leaves pre- 
serve the trve, says Sankar. They are the causes of the 
fruit (salvation, and worldly good) says Raghavendra, for in 
this world we find leaves first and fruits afcerwards. S’ri- 
dhar says that the fruits of acts are the shade of the tree 
which everybody requires and that is afforded by the Veda. 
Upwards and downwards=from the highest of created things, 
as we may say, to the lowest (AUNT). Here S’aukar seems 
to render branches by the fruits of knowledge and action, 
“By the qualities enlarged” is explained only by MadhusddLan, 
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who takes it to refer to the manifeatations of the qualities in 
the form of body, senses, worldy objects &o. Objects of sense 
are eprouts os they are attached to the sensem which are aa it 
were the tips of the branches. The roots which extend 
Gownwards are the desires for different enjoymente. These 
are the minor roots, the main root being already described 
to be the Deity. Here ¢.¢. by those who are living’in this 
world. ‘Thus’ means as described above. TT which we have 
rendered ‘thinking that one rests,’ Raghavendra takes to 
stand for 41a “one should resort to or take shelter with” 
avowedly violating the grammatical construction. 

Line 1871—Compare line 1682 as to Adbyitmn. 

Line 1894—S’ankar thus supplies the ellipses in the 
thoughts between this line and line 1877, When Krishna says 
that one who goes to Vishyu’s seat never returns, the question 
arises how cnn this be when all going is to end in returning 
(arf @ nama), The answer is that the individual soul 
being a part of the supreme soul, it may well go to its foun- 
tain-head and never return. Then the difficulty arises how 
does the soul go at all from its fountain-Lead. That is obviat- 
od by saying that it is the connection with the rind &e. 
which occasions this. To the next question—when does this 
ocour—the answer ia given inthe words “whensoever the soul 
&o.” Then having stated that this truth is known only to 
some persons, not to all, he comes back from the digression. 

Line 1897—~Entering the earth—in the form of the God- 
dess Earth, ssy Anandagiri and Madhusddan. Support i. e., 
hy keeping the earth from falling down or from crumbling away. 
One of the moon's names ia *e4rt—Lord of herbs. The 
fourfold food is that which is drunk, that which is licked, 
that which is powdered by means of the teeth, and that which 
ia eaten without such powdering. 
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Lino 1904—Rensoning. The original ia 4He7 which the 
commentators unanimously interpret to menn destruction 
cil, of momory ‘and knowledge. But I onnnot think thot 
this meaning is quite appropriate. There is nothing suit. 
able to the context in saying that the destruction of know- 
ledge is occasioned by the Snpreme Being. On the other 
hand S@H@ is a common expression for discussion, reasoning 
pro and con, and I think we may adopt that meaning here. 

Line 1906—Tue author of the Vedinta, This moans, 
according to S’ankar, the first expositor of the meaning of 
the Vedéntas (Upanishads, I anppose) current in tradition 
Savarhtrermds. S’rtdhar agrees; and ao doses Madhusfdan, 
adding WTSI, Raghavendra says Waa Pra vem 

tera, weaTea wae wh, 

Line 1919—The unconcerned one, S’ankar eays TETET- 
Seo ana arehs: eee FoR as aarp 
FeraresTIst: FT F277, Unconcerned is one rendering of Fz 
It may also mean, according to the commentators, delusive. 
Madhuaddan soys Sig wea gen FeUlaT seq CT 
Bitar: || aa aay | Barats TATRA TAT || FeATTITT- 
apd arignonma: Taatt eae Gr TAT, The two Beings 
are thus the whole collection of things in the world, and the 
material canse of them. The Deity is a totally different prin- 
ciple. See 8’vetis’vataropanishad p. 294 (Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 

Line 1922—alaria, (Every way) might be taken to mean 
with all one’s heart, That is very nearly the meaning of 
the corresponding MarSthi expression. 

Line 1927—Knowledge ¢. ¢ of the eoul by study of the 
BS‘antras; anorifios ie the Dare’apirpamis &o.; stuly is etudy 
of the Veds. For Renunciation ace the next chapter. 

Line 1949—Spoken of scil, according to Madhneddan, in 
the descriptions of the man of steady mind (Chap. IL) the 
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devotee (Chap. XII.) the man of knowledge (Chap. XIII) 
and the man who transcends tle Qualities (Chap. XIV.) Sankar 
refers to the list at the beginning of the chepter. 

Line 1936-—No truth = nothing that is entitled to be 
believed, such as Veds, Puriys &c. say §’ridhay and Madbu- 
sidan. Fixed principle = wirtdetmFer say the commentators 
é.e. no principle based on virtue and vice, according to 
which the affairs of the world are governed. WRUTHAT the 
commentators interpret this to mean produced by the union 
of male and female. But it is diffionlt to be satisfied with 
this. I havo followed the rendering of Mr. Thomson, though 
it is by no means without its own difficulties. For ‘ without 
connexions mutual’, Mr. Thomson has “arisen in certain 
succession.” ABMA:, which we have rendered by “gf ruined 
souls,” S’ridhar renders by WHABFTAT:, of impure mind ; and 
Sankar and Madhusidan say AZIM Praateraaet:, 
© Line 1992—Hurl into demoniac wombs f. ¢. according to 
the commentators, they are born as tigers, snakes &c. 

Line 1997—Ruinous to the soul #. ¢, according to 
S’ankar, rendering the soul unfit for any of the highest ends 
of human beings ; according to S’ridhar, leading to birth ina 
lower order of living beings. 

Line 200 7—faf& in the Gita means final emancipation (zit); 
or refinement, the being fitted for a higher stage of life. 

Line 2020—Yakelas = Kuber &e.; Rakshases = Nirriti 
&c. Anandagiri. 

Line 2081—Comp. line 1045 and Manu IT. 88. By that 
ie. the designation, says S’ankar. S’ridhar suggests the alter- 
native ‘by the Brabma’ which I prefer. For this ¢. e. for pen- 
ance, sacrifice &c., or for Brahma (S’ankar,) The connexion of 
this passage with what goes before is stated by S’ridhar. He 
says, that as it would appear that all acta of penance &c. are 
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either bad or indifferent, thie passage’ shows how they may’ 
attain the quality of goodness. I mpst say, however, that Id? 
not understand this passage clearly. wf 

Line 2049—Conditions—the original is #TOM, couses, 6 
agent (¥4t) S’rtdhar has FrafraeawxeR:—egoiem or self-consci- 4 
ousness formed of the union of ,chit and ackit. Line 2053 - 
refers to*those who, not understanding that the soul is not 
among the five things necessary for action, think it to be the! 
doer of all the aote of a human being (Compare line 445.) The 
stain on the intellect is the fealing ‘I have done this, I shall 
enjoy the fruit of it? (Line 2087) and so forth. 

Line 2215—Desire here means desiro for carnal plessures. 

Line 2240-—Nature here may be either the great princi- 
ple "art gm which is made up of the three qualities in 
equilibrium, or it may mean the respective natures of Br&- 

‘yhmons &o. In the latter case, the qualities are the causes of 

the natures. (S’ankar.) 

Line 2304—Seo Kathopanishad II. 6, 17 and Sect 
e’vatar IIZ., 13, 





